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1. Introduction 



Students go to. college expecting something 
special. Their parents share this hope. Only in 
America is the decal from almost any college 
displayed proudly on the rear window of the 
family car. The message: Here's a family on the 
move. 

Boyer, 1987,p. 11. 
College: The Undergraduate Experience in America 

College planning is a major event in the lives of many 
fanulies. When a child is bom, the family may 
immediately wonder, "Where will John or Jane attend 
college?" TTte hopes and dreams of many Amerir^n 
families are connected to a coUege education. 

Multi-million-dollar businesses have arisen in re- 
sponse to family aspirations. Publishers provide 
manuals and guides to assict students who seek 
information on college planning, selection, and 
acceptance. Educational testing services provide 
courses anJ manuals to assist students who take 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs) and other standard- 
ized tests. Bookstores devote space to a wide variety 
of college-planning material. Every major financial 
firm publishes information on college costs and 
provides advice on financing college. 

Students are concerned about and begin planning 
for college as early as seventh grade; however, their 
ideas may be premature and unrealistic. They tend 
to make short mental lists that swing from one 
extreme to another: "brand name" colleges, such as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Stanford, and popular 
state and/or conununity colleges. These students 
need to broaden their options. Between seventh and 
twelfth grade, a systematic process needs to take place 



by which students learn that college planning is part 
of a lengthy "life career development process" 
(Gj^bers & Moore, 1987); it need not be a finite event 
that begins and ends mysteriously or arbitrarily. 

This college-planning guide is for educators, coun- 
selors, parents, and otiiers who want to assist gifted 
students in the complex process of college/career 
planning. It is designed to help counselors and 
parents feel comfortable and be resourceful in 
meeting a variety of unique needs. Infonnation, 
resources, and, where appropriate, specific recom- 
mendations are provided so that a comprehensive, 
effective, well-organized, programmatic approach to 
college planning can be undertaken. The term 
programmatic approach means a coherent plan: philoso- 
phy, goals, objectives, rationale, a variety of method- 
ologies, and evaluation — some way of knowing 
whether goals ? <id objectives are achieved (Colangelo 
& Zaffrann, 1979; Tannenbaum, 1983). The guide 
integrates an understanding of and an appreciation 
for the developmental needs of adolescents, the 
special needs of gifted adolescents, career-planning 
research, and specific college-planning information. 
Counselors and educators who plan such a program 
should be aware that it should be predictable and not 
depend on a particular counselor who, at a particular 
time, happens to be interested in comprehensive 
college planning for gifted students. 

Developing an organized, effective college- 
planning program for gifted students is a complex 
task. The problems and solutions presented here were 
discussed with many students, teachers, counselors, 
and other individuals who work with gifted students 
every day. Their concerns are reflected throughout 
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the book. Counselors, teachers, and parents stated 
that college planning in general is complex and time 
consuming, and college planning for gifted students, 
because of their characteristics and problems, requires 
a thoughtful, creative approach. Students stated that 
they need better guidance. 

The following ideas provide the rationale for this 
book: 

• Gifted students are unique in many ways; their 
intellec^al and social and emotional characteristics 
create unusual needs and problems. 

• The further these students are from the norm, the 
more the>- differ from each other in talents, abilities, 
interests, and needs. 

• The assistance they require is as specialized as their 
characteristics are varied. 

• The common characteristic that unites gifted young 
people is their potential. Each of these students has 
the potential, if appropriately encouraged and 
guided, to achieve self-fulfillment and make a 
major contribution to society and the well-beine 
of its people. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 

This book is organized in a way that will enable 
parents, teachers, ar.d counselors to: 

• understand the problems and needs of gifted 
adolescents; 

• understand how their problems and needs compli- 
cate college and career planning; 

• understand the elements of a substantive college- 
planning program for these students; and 

• use the information provided to design and 
implement a program that is flexible, yet substan- 
tive. 

Chapter 2, "The College Search: Defining the 
Problem," provides an overview of complex college- 
planning problems encountered by all students, 
parents, and guidance counselors and offers solutions 
discovered through interviews and research. A com- 
prehensive, systematic 6-year time line, for use by 
school personnel, students, and families is included 
A 6-year time line was selected for the followine 
reasons: 

• Comprehensive college planning for gifted stu- 
dents realistically should begin before eighth 
grade. By this time many students, hav? demon- 
strated their aptitudes and abilities, have departed 



from the traditional educational aee-in-erade 'lock- 
step." " 

• Some gifted students \,ill require a broad range of 
academic options and unusual educational oppor- 
tunities that supplement comprehensive high school 
offerings. Planning ahead may accomplish these 
goals. 

The time line can be compacted and still be useful to 
those who start later than seventh or eighth grade. 

Chapter 3," Planning for Grfted Students: What 
Makes Them Different?" provides a conceptual 
framework foi this book. A matrix, structured around 
the intellectual and social and emotional characteris- 
tics of gifted adolescents, will help counselors and 
parents understand the complexity and diversity of 
this group. The matrix can apply to all gifted 
youngsters, including underserved populations such 
as minority groups, gifted learning disobled, under- 
achievers, and gifted giris (Whitmore, 19S7). Sugges- 
tions are offered as to what counselors, teachers, and 
parents can do to meet the needs of specific groups 
as well as all gifted students. Using the matrix to 
develop a profile of each student, counselors and 
parents can plan specific programs that meet individ- 
ual student needs. 

Chapter 4, "The College Sevch: A Matter of 
Matchmg; assumes that the college-planning process 
IS most effective when it is based on the student's 
abilities, interests, values, and needs as they relate to 
educational, career, and life-style opportunities 
(Colangelo & Zaffrann, 1979; Davis and Rimm, 1985; 
Sanborn, 1979). The chapter is designed to provide 
recommendations and resources to counselors who 
want to help students be aware of and understand 
their personal learning styles, values, interests, and 
needs. It is also designed to provide information and 
assistance to parents who want to assist students in 
the process of self-exploration. 

Chapter 5, "Learning About Colleges: What Have 
They Got TTiat I Want?" the second stage of a 
college-matching process, is designed for counselors 
and parents who want to assist gifted students in 
researching schools by reading college guides, visit- 
ing schools, and asking a Iroad range of quesHons. 
Students will collect information in two different 
stages and be able to integrate self-understanding 
with an understanding of college offerings. Chapters 
5 and 6 broaden the scope of the book by including 
sections designed for use by students and families. 

Chapter 6, "The Application Process: What Have I 
Got TTiat TTiey Want?" describes and explains how a 
student's credentials are evaluated by a college or 
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university. The chapter includes specific information 
on the college interview, writing an effective essay, 
enhancing the student's application, and college 
costs. 

College planning should be a positive, growth- 
promoting experience for all students. It is an 
opportunity for them to learn more about themselves 
and their special skills, interests, and learning styles 
and to heighten self-confidence. If they go to a college 
or university that is appropriate for them, where they 
achieve academic success, they are niore likely to 
contribute to the school and set career goals designed 
to provide a satisfying life. 

Colleges are looking for students who are willing 
to take advantage of opportunities provided aad 
make a positive and lasting contribution. To the 
degree that both objectives are achieved, the educa- 
tional experiences of gifted students may be more 
persoiudly fulfilling, meaningful, and relevant. We 
all stand to benefit from their educational success, 
personal satisfaction, and ultimate contributions. The 
broad approach to college pknrung outlined in this 
book is designed to accomplish those objectives. 
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2. The College Search: 
Defining the Problem 



High school students and their parents may 
have strong feelings about college, but choosing 
one is a different matter. Indeed, one of the 
most disturbing findings of our study is that the 
path from [high] school to higher education is 
poorly marked. Almost half the students sur- 
veyed said that "trying to select a college is 
confusing because there is no sound basis for 
making a decision." 

Boyer, 1987, p. 13, 14. 
College: The Undergraduate Experience in America 

There are more than 3,000 colleges and universities 
in the United States. Choosing among them is a 
complex task. Many hig^t school students approach 
college selection with less thought than they give to 
purchasing a stereo or an item of clothing. They make 
arbitrary choices because they do not know how to 
make college and career decisions based on their 
values, aptitudes, interests, needs, and other personal 
criteria. They may not be av/are of how colleges differ 
from one another or how to match personal criteria 
with college offerings. 

Since 1986, three major reports have addressed the 
transition between high school and college. Two of 
these reports. Keeping the OpHons Open, published by 
the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) and 
Frontiers of Possibility, sponsored by the National 
Association of College Admissions Counselors 
(NACAC), examine precollege counseling in the liigh 
schools. They recommend a broad-based approach 
to precollege counseling and suggest that college 
selection should be a guidance objective combining 



self-awarencss with learning to make decisions. 
According to the College Board (1986) report, 

Precollege guidance and counseling should not 
be defined narrowly in terms of helping high 
school students learn about and make decisions 
relating to college. Instead we see precollege 
guidance and counseling as encompassing a 
broad set of support functions* that can enhance 
success in school, increasing the chances for 
formal learning beyond high school, (p. 3 & 4) 

The NACAC (1986) report recommends that college 
counseling should be part of a long-term guidance 
curriculum through which students reach a point of 
"self-awareness and maturity that equips them to 
deal with the transition to college." (p. 51) 

NACAC and the College Board point out the many 
problems encountered by guidance counselors, par- 
ents, and teachers as they attempt to meet the diverse 
needs of secondary school students. Both offer 
possible solutions and specific recommendations. 

The third report. College (Boyer, 1987), published 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, offers a different viewpoint. Boyer and his 
committee have identified an assortment of problems 



*CEEB defines support functions as activities that assist 
students in self-awareness, seif-exploration, decision- 
making and planning skills, learning about existing oppor- 
tunities, and designing a personal plan of action. 
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that contribute to students' confusion about what 
colleges have to offer and how they differ ftom one 
another in the quality of education they provide. For 
example, 

• Viewbooks, published by colleges nnd universities, 
are generally the first ''^''^tten information stxidents 
receive. Viewbooks a^ : designed to promote the 
facilities and physica' appearance of the particular 
campus. 

• Campus tours, another method used to learn about 
scho'^ls, may be limited to quick glimpses of 
campus buildings. 

• Other recruitment procedures, for example, college 
fairs and personal contacts, may emphasize fea- 
tures such as cannpus social life or last year's 
football record. 

• College guides present capsule information about 
rnjpy colleges. Often these profiles are written by 
the colld^s themselves and, therefore, may be 
somewhat self-serving. Some guides rank the 
colleges but the criteria used may be neithef stated 
nor obvious to the reader. 



COUNSELING PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 
STUDENTS 

Gifted students, because of their special characteris- 
tics, need a coherent, proactive counseling program 
that is responsive to liieir unique needs as well as to 
the developmental needs of all adolescents: identity 
and adjustment, changes in relationships, and ^areer 
paths. The program should also allow these students 
to exchange information with others who share their 
problems and dilemmas, test their ideas, and change 
ideas that are ineffective (Buescher, 1987; personal 
communication, A gust 1987). Such a program 
provides opportunities for students to obtain infor- 
mation from counselors who understand their needs 
and who vnll listen to them, interpret and clarify their 
abilities and experiences, and discuss their concerns 
about changing self-concepts. When the counselor's 
goal for students is their heightened awareness of self 
and community combined with college and career 
planning, the program must include guidance work- 
shops (stnictured and unstructured discussions) and 
a collaborative approach that includes parents and 
teachers. 

Interviews for this book uncovered some remark- 
able counselors and guidance programs. People who 
are successful in meeting the social and emotional 
needs of gifted students lead programs that differ in 



many ways, but they share the following distinctive 
features: 

• The piograms are coherent and predictable. 

• They begin by seventh or eighth grade and 
maintain students throughout secondary school. 
When possible, one counselor or coordinator 
follows each student's progress from seventh to 
tweK - grade. 

• They are designed to meet the specific intellectual, 
social, and emotional needs of gifted students. 

• They consist of regularly ffcheduled group discus- 
sions, individual discussions when appropriate, 
and writing activities. Group discussions may be 
structured or unstructured, depending on the 
topics covered. 

• They include a specific plan designed to assist 
students in understanding themselves and others. 

• They include students who are identified as gifted 
(generally through IQ scores) but who may not be 
achieving academically. 

• When paper-and-pencil exercises are administered 
(e.g., aptitude tests and interest inventories), the 
purpose of the tests and the results are explained 
to the students. 

• The principal, teachers, other staff, and parents are 
highly supportive of the program. 

Based on interviews and research, guid* nee pro- 
grams that meet the needs of gifted students use the 
general guidelines described in the following para- 
graphs. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades. Guidance activities 
emphasize self-awareness, time management, work/ 
study skills, and an introduction to career awareness. 
Where possible, activities are designed to meet the 
special needs of gifted students. Students design a 
preliminary academic master plan that includes 
courses required by the state and courses desired for 
college planning. Students are encouraged to partici- 
pate in regional talent searches and are provided with 
information on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and/or the American College Test (ACT), the screen- 
ing instruments employed by talent searches. 

Ninth and Tenth Grades, Guidance activities continue 
to emphasize self-awareness, decision-making, and 
goal setting to account for the ever-changing needs 
of gifted adolescents. Studerts are encouraged to 
identify and pursue interests. Some programs expose 
students to selective college requiremc \ts to illustrate 
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short- and long-term goals. Family conferences and/ 
or workshops clarify expectations. 

Students begin coherent programmatic college and 
career planning. By 10th grade, they become aware 
of how their academic subjects, values, interests, and 
goals relate to careers. They also begin to learn that 
some interests and talents develop into artistic or 
scientific convictions while others develop into lei- 
sure activities. 



Eleventh and Twelfth Grades. Guidance activities 
emphasize the practical aspects of college and career 
planning. These activities include arranging for 
mentor relationships and internships, providing in- 
formation on the college application process and 
college costs, and fadlitaHng the transition between 
high school and college. 

Persuading a college or university to choose them 
requires students to know how to present themselves 
so that the institution will recognize them as a good 
match. Part of that presentation is based on what they 
know about themselves; part involves what they learn 
about how colleges make selections. Students need 
to know (a) who is involved in the admissions 
process, (b) how students are evaluated, and (c) wliat 
they can offer that a college requires and desires— the 



ingredients the instituHon is looking for in a balanced 
student body. 

Many college-planning guides provide slick mar- 
keHng tips for college applicants. But unless the 
match is truly a rood one— and there is no way of 
knowing that without going through the kind of 
acHvities proposed in this guide— both students and 
institutions are likely to be disappointed. 

Students who can ask and begin to answer 
questions about themselves are on the road to 
developing self-awareness. When they can begin to 
ask and answer questions about colleges and relate 
those answers to themselves, they are prepared to 
begin the college selection process. Students "dis- 
cover" themselves— that is, they identify personal 
values, aptitudes and needs— and they learn how to 
conduct a college search through a multistep process. 
Ideally, this process should b^n by seventh grade, 
with specific events occurring each subsequent year. 
However, the process can be shortened; it is never too 
late to begin. 

The concluding section of this chapter presents a 
college-planning time line, designed to be distributed 
to students, that provides counselors, students, and 
families with a detailed guide for approaching the 
college-planning process. 
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CHOOSING A COLLEGE 
Choosing a college or university requires two different types of knov ledge; 
Knowledge about oneself. 

• Who am I? What are my characteristics, values, attitudes, and beliefs? 

• What is important to me in life? Family? A career? Religion? Power? Money? Friends? A social life? How 
can I get what I want? 

• What are my life-style preferences? Do I need the stimulation provided by a large city? Do I like the 
suDurbs? Do I prefer the peace and quiet of a rural countryside? 

• Which acadenuc subjects do I like best? Which least? 

• How do I learn best? By reading? From teachers? By talking with friends and classmates? By getting 
personally involved and experimenting? What kind of teachers do I like best? 

• How do I think? Am I abstract? Concrete? Am I convergent? Divergent? Analytical? Reflective? Intuitive? 

• How do I make decisions and set goals? 

Knowledge about colleges, 

• How do colleges differ from universities? 

• How do colleges and universities differ among themselves? 

• What kinds of opportunities does each offer? 

• How can I assess the quality of education available? 

» How does the size of a college or university affect the education I expect to obtain? 

• How do I choose a college major? 

• How do college offerings and the characteristics of different colleges match my educational goals? 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA; The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. 
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COLLEGE-PLANNING TIME LINE 



In seventh and eighth grades, classes are divided into 
separate academic subjects. Take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to explore and investigate new academic 
areas and extracurricular activities. Take time to learn 
about yourself. It is time to lay the foundation for 
college planning. 

Seventh Grade 

• Examine and evaluate academic options that may 
be available in your conununity. For example, is a 
high school magnet program available? And are 
school enrichment programs offered in your com- 
munity? Investigate both of these avenues. 

• Search for summer programs that will allow you 
to explore your interests. Important hint: Many 
summer programs offer a variety of opportunities 
for you to explore interests, try new academic 
courses, refine skills, make friends, and live away 
from home. Investigate programs sponsored by 
regional talent searches, universities, and inde- 
pendent schools. Sununer programs vary in qual- 
ity; investigate them carefuDy. If the price of a 
program prevents you from participating, check to 
see whether or not scholarsliips are available from 
the program or from local sources. Some summer 
progranris offer partial scholarships to match local 
gifts. 

• Seek opportuniHes to obtain high school aedit, 
particularly in foreign languages and mathematics. 

• Begin to think o?>jectively and realistically about 
your abilities, aptihides, values, interests, and 
about how you learn best. 

• Begin to think about your aspirations and goals; 
develop a prelimn^aiy plan to get what you want. 

• Seek ways to expand vour horizons; take risks and 
try new courses and activities. Some courses you 
take wUl appear on your high school transcript. 
However, the grades you earn will be far less 
important to colleges than the grades you earn in 
eleventh grade. 

' Investigate ways to study efficiently and manage 
your time. 

' Read widely: books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Practice your v/riting skills: 



D Keep a journal. 

a Write short stories, poetry, and prose; enter 
contests. Are you working on a mathematics or 
science project? Record your impressions and 
prepare a story about your work. 

D Submit your work to your school newspaper and 
other publications. 

• Look for opportunities to do volunteer work. 

• Ask your guidance counselor how to participate 
in a regional talent search process by taking the 
SAT or ACT. Send an application to the talent 
search program by November of the seventh grade. 

• ^f^* friends who share your interests and 
abilities by participating in summer programs or 
joining clubs. 

Eighth Grade 

• Discuss the transition to high school with your 
parents and guidance counselor. You need to 
develop a master plan that includes (a) an academic 
plan listing courses required for high school 
graduation and courses you tvant to take during the 
next four years; and (b) a time management plan 
that will address the hours you spend in classes, 
the hours needed for homework, and the time you 
require for extracurricular interests, family activi- 
ties, rest, and relaxation. 

• Look for ways to investigate career options and 
opportunities. Take career exploration tests; for 
example, California Occupational Preference Sys- 
tem (COPS), FIRO, and/or JOBO will help you 
leani how your interests are related to different 
types of careers. Investigate computer-assisted 
career guidance programs such as Guidance Infor- 
marion System (GIS), System of Interactive Guid- 
ance and Information (SIGI or SIGI PLUS), and 
DISCOVER. While seventh or eighth grade is much 
too eariy to make college and career decisions, you 
can learn something about yourself. 

• Volunteer your time. This is an excellent way to 
explore careers and develop community spirit. 

• look for ways to strengthen your study skills in 
specific academic areas. Improving study skills can 
help you manage your time wisely. 
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• Experiment with new academic courses and extra- 
curricular activities. 

• Broaden your skills; for example, learn to type or 
how to use a computer. 

• Plan a creative summer. Many programs have early 
enrollment deadlines. Start planning no later than 
December. 

• Develop several methods for seeking information. 
Read books, magazines, and newspapers that 
interest you, and learn how to ask good questions. 

Ninth Grade 

By ninth grade, you should have developed a 4-year 
plan that will help you dedde how to use your 
in-school and after-school hours most effectively. 

• Review your 4-year plan with your high school 
counselor and parents; a group conference is an 
ideal way to plan for the future. Q)nsider short-and 
long-term educational goals. The more selective 
colleges will check to see whether or not your 
courses represent the most challenging program 
offered by your high school. Think about the 
following: 

a What courses are required for hig^ school 
graduation? 

a What courses are required for college admis- 
sion? 

a What additional courses do you want to fit into 
your schedule? 

a What additional academic areas would you like 
to explore that are not offered by your high 
school (e.g., philosophy, archaeology)? Consider 
a summer program. 

a What extracurricular activities do you want to 
fit into your schedule? 

a What activities are you contmitted to that you 

want to continue? 
a What activities do you want to elinunate? 
a What portion of college costs will be your 

responsibility? Do you need to work during high 

school? 

• If your high school includes a career center, get to 
know the people who work there and the resources 
available. 



• Try out several extracurricular activities, especially 
activities that include community service or leader- 
ship opportunities. Pursue any hobbies that interest 
you. Share your talents with others by volun- 
teering. Get involved. 

• Read widely. Exposure to different kinds of 
material will improve your vocabulary and lan- 
guage skills. For example, read newspapers (your 
local paper, the New York Times, etc.), magazines 
(news, business, sports, and special interest maga- 
zines), and books (biography, histoiy, science 
fiction, adventure, novels, poeUy, and drama). 

• In the spring, review your 4-year plan with your 
guidance counselor and parents. 

Tenth Grade 

• The Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tfest (PSAT) 
is given in October. Be sure to sign up. When you 
are in 11th grade, your PSAT scores are used for 
the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Tfest 
(NMS(3T). Scores don't count titis year— *ake 
the PSAT for practice. See your guidance counselor 
for instructions on how to sign up. 

• Become familiar with college reference books (e.g., 
CEEB's College Handbook and Index of Majors) and 
computer-assisted college-planning programs (e.g., 
GIS and SIGI PLUS). Visiting yoiu" career center 
and a local library or bookstore will help you 
become familiar with different types of reference 
materials and what each can do for you. {Caution: 
Some guides do not spell out the criteria used to 
rank colleges or academic departments.) 

• Visit a nearby college and take a tour. 

• Take Achievement tests at the end of 10th grade 
in any subjects in which you have done well but 
do not plan to continue studying in high school 
(eg., biology, foreign language). Remember: You 
may only take three tests per session. If you wait 
until senior year, you may not be able to take as 
many Achievement tests as you want. 

• Plan a meaningful summer activity. Give it some 
thought. Consider an internship, volunteer work, 
travel, or spending time with someone who works 
in a career that interests you. 

• Get more involved in your favorite extracurricular 
activity. Colleges look for depth of involvement. 



Note. From College Pknning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, The Council for Exceptional 
Children. Reprinted by pennission. 
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• Continue reading widely (science or computer 
magazines, books, etc.). 

• lx)ok into careers. Find out whether or not your 
high school administers vocaHonal aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, learning style inventories, or 
personality tests. Tkke aU available assessment 
tests and make an appointment with your coun- 
selor to discuss the results. Become familiar with 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Occupa- 
tionai Outlook Handbook. Pick one or two careers and 
read about them. Spend some Hme with someone 
who works in those fields. 

• By the end of 10th grade, review your 4-year plan 
and high sdcool transcript writh your guidance 
counselor and parents. Plan for 11th grade by 
signing up for challenging academic courees, but 
leave time for rest, relaxation, family activities, 
your favorite extracurricular activiHes, and com- 
munity service. 

Eleventh Grade 

• Students: Discuss coUege plans with your parents 
and counselor. Parents: Make an appointment to 
discuss college planning with your son's or 
daughter's counselor. Fanuly discussions with a 
student's counselor early in the year help clarify 
everyone's expectations. 

• Attend College Night at your school and go to an 
area college fair. 

• Speak with college representatives when they visit 
your school. Tklk to as many as possible. Compare 
and contrast what they tell you, what you have 
read, and what you have seen for yourself. 

• Sign up for the October PSAT. PSAT scores are 
used for the NaHonal Merit Scholarship Qualifyine 
Tfest (NMSQT). ^ ^ 

• Han to take the SATs in the spring. 

Certain coUeges in the Midwest and South prefer 
ACT scores. Check the catalogs and discuss the 
necessary procedures writh your counselor. 
If your SAT scores are not as high as you expected, 
consider taking a preparatory course. Remember,' 
the cost of a course may not reflect its quality. Try 
to find one in which the instructor will analyze 
your SAT answer sheet, provide you with specific 



information on your strengths and weaknesses, 
and offer tips and hints on how to raise your scores. 

• Take Achievement tests in subjects you will 
complete at the end of this school year or in courses 
such as foreign language, even if you plan to 
continue. 

• If you are taking Advanced Placement (AP) courses 
and doing extremely well, consider taking AP tests. 
Choose carefuUy. A fee is charged for each test, and 
studying for AP tests takes a lot cf Hme. Be sure 
you know what you hope to gain from taking each 
test. Some colleges offer exemption, credit, or both 
for AP grades of 3, 4, or 5. If you take AP tests, be 
sure your grades are reported to your high school 
and sent to the college of your choice. 

• Discuss finances with your family. Plan now for 
summer or part-time jobs if your family expects 
you to pay for part of your educaHon. Begin early. 

• Keep up a good level of academic achievement. 
This is the year that really counts. Balance work, 
play, and extracurricular activities. Colleges like 
to see an upward trend in your grade point 
average. 

• By the end of eleventh grade, review your 4-year 
plan and high school transcript with your parents 
and guidance counselor. Are you saHsfied with 
your progress? Are you accomplishing your goals? 

Junior Year College-Planning Steps 

• Prepare a college-planning portfolio that includes 
acadenuc courses (including courses taken during 
the summer or after school), extracurricular activi- 
ties, community service, achievements, and awards. 

• Develop a list of 10 to 20 colleges. Work up a 
comparison chart. Include factore that are impor- 
tant to you, and keep in mind: 

a size (campus; number of students) 

a geographic location (urban, rural. North, South, 
etc.) 

a course offerings (do they teach what you like?) 
a cost (tuition, room and board, books, travel to 
and from home, etc.) 

a available scholarships or tuition assistance pro- 
grams 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L Beri^er 1Q8Q Pocfn„ ^/a tu r- 
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n extracurricular activities (newspaper, sports, 
etc.) 

D selectivity (degree of difficulty). 

• Scire additional points to consider include: 

a curriculum and course requirements for specific 
majors 

a student life 

a special programs (e.g., study abroad) 
a academic advising and career counseling proce- 
dures 

D who teaches freshman courses (professors or 
graduate assistants?) 

a faculty-student relations 

D student access to required readings, laboratory 
space, and computer terminals (e.g., are there 
enough terminals for everyone to use during 
peak periods such as midsemester and final 
exams?). 

College Visits 

• Spring vacation is an ideal time to visit colleges. If 
you plan a trip, make sure that the colleges you 
want to visit will be in session, and call ahead for 
an appointment if you want an interview with an 
admissions officer or faculty member. 

• Visit several different kinds of colleges (large and 
small, public and private, "quiet/' and "rah-rah 
party" schools, etc.). When making your plans, 
remember the following: 

a Try to visit while classes are in session. Avoid 
Sundays and college vacation time if possible. 

D Arrange for interviews and campus tours in 
advance. 

a Stay overnight in a dormitory with a friend, or 
ask the college admissions office to make 
arrangements for an overnight stay. 

a Speak with as many students as possible. Ask 
what they like and dislike about the school. Ask 
why they selected that college. 

D Ask yourself, "Will I be happy here?" 

a Arrange to meet with professors in departments 
of special interest to you, and do not foiget to 
meet with a coach if you are interested in a 
specific athletic program. 



Your Last Summer in High School 

• (Consider a summer activity such as: 

o local or university-based sunmier school (typ- 
ing, performing arts, computer progranuning, 
engineering, philosophy, etc.) 

n a summer internship 

a school-sponsored travel 

n a regional talent search program; some precol- 
lege programs offer an opportunity to acquire 
college credits and try out a college life-style 

Q a college planning seminar such as the one held 
each year at the College of William and Mary 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

• Be sure to ask for letters of reconmiendation from 
your supervisor, camp director, formal or informal 
mentor, or others before you complete your 
summer activity. Do not wait until the winter. You 
want these people to write when they remember 
you best. Ask that the letters be addressed 'To 
Whom It May Concern," and give the letters to 
your guidance counselor as soon as possible. Keep 
copies. 

• Send away for application forms for 6 to 10 
colleges. 

• Make appointments for personal interviews at 
every college you plan to visit in the fall or winter. 

Twelfth Grade 

• Continue to speak with college representatives who 
visit your high school. You probably have a file 
on each college you are considering. Make up a 
chart that includes: 

a application deadlines (including early action 

and early decision dates) 
a tinandal aid deadlines (they are often different 

at different colleges) 
a notification dates 
a tests required 
a costs 

a number and type of recommendations required 
o interview deadlines and locations. 

• Write every important deadline on your calendar. 

• Securing strong recommendations from your teach- 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, The Council for Exceptional 
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exs, guidance counselor, and others requires ad- 
vance planning. Keep the following pointers in 
mind: 

a Ask for reconunendations from teachers and 
others who know you well. 

n Ask for a recommendation from a teacher in the 
field in which you may wish to major. 

° Be sure to ask for recommendations well in 
advance of the deadline. 

a Ask each teacher to write no more than three 
recommendations for you. 

° Provide stamped envelopes that are pread- 
diessed to the colleges. 

a Provide a self-addressed, stamped postcard that 
says '1 have sent your recommendation to 

. University /College." Ask your 

teacher to fill in the blank and mail the card to 
you. 

a Thank the teacher. Inform him or her of the 
colleges' decisions. 

• Follm up. It is your responsibility to make sure that 
letters of recommendation arrive before the colleges' 
deadlines. 

• Sign up for SATs or ACTs and December Achieve- 
ment tests. When considering Achievement tests, 
remember that most schools are interested in 
English, mathematics, and one additional score. 
(English composition is given vnih and without 
an essay; the essay format is given only in 
December.) You may take as many Achievement 
tests as you wish, but no more than three per test 
session. 

' Make sure that your SAT or ACT scores are sent 
to your guidance counselor and the schools to 
which you are applying. No fee is charged when 
scores are sent to your high school and three 
colleges. There may be a fee for additional schools. 
Every college treats scores differentiy. Some aver- 
age mathematics and veibal scores some average 
all your mathematical scores and ail your verbal 
scores, some eliminate all but the highest scores in 
each category, and some have eliminated their use 
altogether. Review your scores with your guidance 
counselor and ask for an interpretation that relates 
to the schools you are considering. 



• Ask your high school registrar or guidance coun- 
selor what procedures he or she uses to send your 
applications, transcripts, letters of reconunenda- 
tion, and supporting materials to the colleges. Find 
out whether the registrar or counselor has a 
deadline also. Early in December is typical, but 
some high schools set earlier deadlines. It is your 
responsibility to ensure that applications and supporting 
materials reach the colleges on time. 

• If your school does not send application forms and 
supporting material to the colleges for you, then 
you must be sure to send everything on time. Pay 
attention to deadlines. 

• Carefully review your high school transcript. If 
some courses listed are not easy to identify, be sure 
to add a description of those courses. Also, be sure 
your school profile or transcript supplement is 
included. 

• Maintain or continue to improve your academic 
standing. Most colleges look unfavorably upon an 
applicant whose grades are falling. If one of your 
grades is falling, write a letter of explanation. 

• Continue visits to the colleges you are seriously 
considering. 

• Update your college-planning portfolio. Be sure to 
add recent achievements and new events that have 
occurred. 

Application Forms 

• Consider using the "Common Application," printed 
and distributed by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (NASSP), 1904 Asso- 
ciation Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

• Recheck deadlines. Start filling out application 
forms eariy in the fall. Learn how to complete an 
error-free application. 

• Make extra copies of each application form. Use the 
copies for practice before filling out the originals. 

• Unless instructions say otherwise, type everything. 
Have someone proofread every word on your 
application forms. Correct all errors. 

• Applications require objective and subjective infor- 
mation. Subjective information includes the pre- 
sentation of extracurricular activities. Provide infor- 
mation that makes you "come alive" to the reader 
and that clearly demonstrates your ability to do 
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college-level work. When possible, document your 
activities and demonstrate long-term commitment. 
Be spedRc about things you did that may not 
appear on your school records. For example, 

a If you played on a sports team that had a 
national ranking, include a newspaper clipping. 

Q If you tried out for the varsity team but did not 
make it because of tough competition, include 
an explanation. It is better to have tried and lost 
than never to have tried at all. 

a If you spend every Saturday baking bread for a 
community service group or for your family, tell 
about it. 

n If you are working on a long-term science project 
at home, show it to a science teacher. Ask the 
teacher to enter it in a contest or write a letter 
for you about the project. 

□ If you write poetry, draw cartoons, or construct 
games or puzzles, dociunent your interest by 
entering a contest or include copies of your 
work 

□ If you have a high level of competence in music 
or art, check procedures for submitting music 
tapes, art portfolios and the like. 

□ If your transcript is a "roller coaster" of ups and 
downs (grades that "ary from A to F) or has any 
quirks that need to be explained, provide an 
accurate pictwe of yourself by explaining what 
happened during the tough periods and what, 
if anything, you learned. 



Interviews. Sign up early. Guidelines for interviews 
are included elsewhere in this book, but keep in mind 
the following basic rules: 

• One purpose of the interview is for you to find out 
what a specific college offers that will assist you 
in reaching your goals. Another is to provide you 
with the opportimity to give the college informa- 
tion about yourself that is not apparent from a 
review of your application and other records. 

• The interview might be a deciding factor. 

• A good interview takes preparation. Read the 
catalog before the interview, and be ready to show 
your familiarity with the college. 



• Ask good questions. For example: Who teaches 
freshman courses? and What is ttie school's recent 
experience in placing alumni in graduate schools, 
professional schools, and jobs? 

• If you have a particular academic interest or want 
to combine academic majors, this is the time to ask 
how the college can assist you. 

» Do nof ask questions to which you can find answers 
by reviewing the catalog or other written material. 

• Write a note of appreciation to your interviewer 
within 1 week following the interview. 

• Consider asking to be interviewed by an alumnus, 
especially if your grades are marginal. Alumni are 
particularly helpful if you are applying to a private 
college. 

Essays. The more competitive colleges require essays 
and detailed written analyses of extracurricular 
activities. 

• If a college does not require an essay but asks a 
question in the application that allows you to write 
one, take the opportunity to do so. 

• Keep in mind that colleges look for evidence of 
some of the following traits: 

□ writing ability 

Q intellectual curiosity 

n initiative and motivation 

D creativity 

a self-discipline 

o character 

a capacity for growth 

a leadership p>otential. 

• Ask your teacher or counselor to review your 
essays. Spelling and grammar must be perfect, and 
neatness counts. Keep copies of everything you 
write. 

Waiting Lists. If you are placed on the waiting list 
of a school you really want to attend, there are several 
things you can do. 

• First, ensure your place at a school that accepted 
your application by sending a deposit. 

• Find out what being on the waiting list means at 
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the particular college (e.g., how many students do 
they usually accept from the waiting list?). 
Ask your guidance counselor to find out why you 
were placed on the waiting list The reasons will 
help determine the best action to take. For example, 
if your folder indicates specific weaknesses, you 
may be able to submit substantive additional 
information that will influence the dean or director 
of admissions of the college. 
If the college considers you a viable candidate, one 
who win be accepted if a vacancy develops, ask 
your guidance counselor to lobby actively for you. 
Write to the dean or director of admissions, 
indicate your intent to attend the school, and a^ 
him or her to review your folder. State your leasons 
for requesting a review. 

Consider any other influence you can bring to bear. 
For example, you may know alunmi who will 
support your admission. Be careful, however, of 
overkill. 

Fmd out the projected schedule for admitting 
students on flie waiting list; ask when you can 
expect to hear from the college. 
• Consider attending your second-choice college or 
university for 1 year. You may have a better chance 
as a transfer applicant than as a graduating high 
school senior if you can prove that you are capable 
of high achievement. 

What if you are rejected by all the colleges you 
applied to? Do not despair. Ask your guidance 



counselor to find out the reason for each rejection* 
Compare them. Is there a pattern or central theme? 
The answers to the following questions will deter- 
mine your action: 

• Were all the schools flooded with applications this 
year? 

• Was there some confusion regarding the presenta- 
tion of information in your application? 

• Did you have a specific academic weakness? 

If there is no central theme, perhaps you miscalcu- 
lated your options. For example, did you apply to a 
range of schools that included at least one that you 
knew would accept your application and several 
schools whose adnndssion requirements matched your 
credentials? 

Ask your counselor for advice. TTie following are 
some possible actions you can take: 

• Submit additional applications to colleges with 
"rolling" or late admissions policies. 

• Spend a year investigating career paths: find an 
internship, woik in a law office, or volunteer for a 
community service project. 

• Spend a year bolstering your academic weaknesses. 
Take courses at a local commtmity college to prove 
that you can do college level woik. 

Look for a sense of direction and begin again! 



Time line consultant: Shirley Uvin, College Bound, Inc., Rockville, Marj^and. 
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RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 

The fbllowing publications provide lists and descrip- 
tions of enridunent programs for gifted students. 

Educational Opportunity Guide 

A Directory of Programs for the Gifted 

Duke University 

01 West Duke Building 

Durham, NC 27708 

EXPLORoptions: make the most of summer! 
Cindy Ware, Director 
30 Alcott Street 
Acton, MA 01720 

Summer On Campus: College Experiences for High School 

Students 

Shirley Levin 

Published by the College Entrance Examination 
Board 

College Board Publications 
Dept j45,PO. Box 886 
New York, NY 10101 

Summer Opportunities for Kids and Teenagers 
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3. Planning for Gifted Students: 
What Makes Them Different? 



COMMON MYTHS 

• Gifted students are a homogeneous group, all hieh 
achievers. r 

• Gifted shidents do not need help: If they are really 
gifted, they can manage on their own. 

• 2^*^ shidents have fewer problems than othere 
because their intelUgence and abilities somehow 
exempt them from the hassles of daily life. 

' The fiihire of a gifted shident is assured: A world 
of opporhinities lies before the shident. 

Gifted students are self-directed: They know where 
they are heading. 

The social and emotional development of the gifted 
student is at the same level as his or her intellectual 
development. 

Gifted underachievers need to be pushed to try 
harder; they need to get organized. 
Gifted students are social isolates. 

The primaiy value of the gifted shident lies in his 
or her brain power. 

The gifted shidenf s family always prizes his or her 
abilities. 

Gifted shidents need to serve as examples to othere 
and should always assume extra responsibility. 
Gifted shidents can accomplish anything they put 
Uneir minds to. All they have to do is apply 
themselves. ^ 



Before we proceed with the discussion of college and 
career-planning processes, it is essential that we 
underetand what is meant by gifted: how to recognize 
gifted shidents, their special problems, and their 
special needs. This is particularly important because 
of the wide range of interpretations associated with 
virtually every reference to gifted shidents and the 
confusion that range of interpretation creates. 

The definition of gifted has been plagued by 
conh-overey for almost 50 yeare. Since 1972, a federal 
definition has guided most state definitions (Mar- 
land, 1972). State educational standards, based on tine 
federal definition, provide guidelines that identify 
son>e shidents and, in effect, determine which 
shidents will be provided with special service^ and 
the type of educational programming tiney will 
receive. State definitions generally parallel tiie broad 
defimtion used in Public Uw 97-35, the Education 
ConsoUdation and Improvement Act passed bv 
Congress in 1981: 

Gifted and talented children are now referred 
to as, "children who give evidence of high 
performance capability in areas such as intellec- 
hial creative, artistic [visual and performing 
arts], leadership capacity, or specific academic 
fields [reading, mathematics, science, social 
shidies] and who require services or activities 
not ordinarily provided by the school in order 
to ftilly develop such capabilities." (Sec. 582) 

A combination or variety of tiiese characteristics is 
generally found in all gifted shidents, whether or not 
they have been identified for gifted programs. 
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Secondary school students identified as gifted are 
often identified because they are high-achieving 
students: They have learned to systematically organ- 
ize informatior search for one correct answer, and 
have acquired other test-taking skills. There are, 
however, many gifted students who are not identi- 
fied, in part because their thinking styles do not 
correspond to the instruments used (Sternberg, 1986, 
1988; Torrance, 1981a). A broader definition of gifted 
is needed. Research may eventually produce that 
result Until that occurs, however, gifted students who 
are not sdected for ^jedfic academic programs should 
be provided with appropriate counseling services. 



GIFTED ADOLESCENTS 

All adolescents need to feel accepted, understand 
themselves, feel in control of their lives, make 
decisions independently, anct set gog|g for the future. 
They need to ftmction in a highly complicated world 
and find satisfaction, self-fulfillment, and a sense of 
purpose. Gifted adolescents, because of their unique 
combinations of intellectual and social/emotional 
characteristics, have a more difficult time with these 
tasks (Buescher, 1985, 1987; Colangelo & Zaffrann, 
1979; Kaplan, 1980, 1983a; Manaster & Powell, 1983). 
For them, defining a personsd identity is complicated 
by their giftedness. 

Understanding gifted youngsters and their behav- 
ior requires an understanding of general adolescent 
maturation, the unique intellectual and social/ 
emotional characteristics of gifted students, and how 
cognitive and affective attributes combine to influ- 
ence and complicate development (Buescher, 1985, 
1987, personal communication, 1987). 

Ikble 3-1 provides a conceptual model that shows: 

• how gifted students differ from their ag^mates 
and one another 

• how each student's characteristics may be viewed 
as an asset or a liability, positively or negatively, 
depending on interpretation, context, or setting 

• the dilemmas and needs encountered by each 
student, depending on his or her characteristics 

• the complex relationship between intellectual de- 
velopment and social /emotional development. 

The following examples merely begin to illustrate 
this concept of giftedness and the ways in which the 
gifted student may feel successful or encounter 
problems, depending on both how his or her 
characteristics are viewed by others and the setting. 
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Joanne. Joanne, a concrete, analytical student, 
is able to «^d maps quickly, can plan routes, 
and is often nominated as trip planner when her 
family and friends travel. In preparation for a 
college interview 300 miles away, she analyzed 
six dUferent routes to find the most direct and 
scenic route. 

When the fomily reached their destination, 
Joanne was greeted by the interviewer, who 
casually asked, '"How was your trip?'' Joanne 
spent tfie half-hour interview explaining the six 
alternative routes and the reasons for her choice. 



Johtu John, ah abstract, conceptual student, 
was fosdnated by the relationship aimoi^ the 
ideas of EUisteiii, Picasso, ard joyoe. He devel- 
oped a paper, entitled 'The Oihtate of Opinion 
in the Early Twentieth Century/' relating Enr 
stein's theory of relati^ty, Picasso's cubist work, 
and James Joyce's Por^rajf o/(^ Aiif^f as a Young 
Man. John's thesis was tiiat a fragmentation of 
realify occtured simultaneously in mathe- 
matics, art, and Uterature. 

John's social staidies teacher noted that the 
paper was late and reduced his grade from A 
to B. The teadher also noted John's problem with 
deadlines in the college recommendations he 
prepared. Otho* teachers noted that John some- 
times did not complete assignments at all. 
Because all work he does complete is superb, his 
grades are usually B's and C's, a bedance among 
the A's for what has been ampleted on time, 
the B's for late work, and the Fs for assignments 
that are never turned in. 



Jack^ Jack, a divergent, ^thesizing student 
writes awand-winning poetry and creates sensi- 
tive lyrics for musical productions. When his 
class graduated hoin high school, he wrote a 
conunenKmitive limerick. The tide, "O Pio- 
neerc!," paraphrased Willa Gather. Jack referred 
to his classmates' 4 years together as a "differen- 
tial calculus" of experiences. 

Jack's English teacher constantiy criticized 
Jack's elaborate creative compositions, focusing 
primarily on the structure of the language 
used-^nuKtuation and niles of grammar. Jack 
received Cs and E/s becatise he did not follow 
the teacher's spedfic grammatical modd. He 
ftequently was unable to produce what was 
expected; therefore, his grade point average was 
not spectacular. 
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TABLE ^-1 

DevelopmenUl ChaiacterisHcs of Gifted Adolescents 



Characteristic 


May Be Seen By Others As 
Positive Negative 


Examples of DUemmas/Needs 


INTELLECTUAL 








Convergent 


Sequencing 
1 Highly retentive 


Unable to take risks 


May remain a "mappef" 


Divergent 
Concrete 


' Creative/innovative 
1 A risk taker 

Having wealth of specific 
information 


Unable to evaluate 
consequences of risks 

Providing nonessential 
information 


May remain a "leapei'' 

May not establish priorities 
May not define tasks 


Abstract 


Understanding and creating 
structure 


Rejecting essential detail 


May not sequence work 
May not complete entire 
task 


Analytical 

Structuring synthesizer | 


Evaluative of evidence 

Forming ideas into coherent 
structure of framework 


Judgmental of people 

Ignoring elements that do not 
fit structure or enhance 
framework of ideas 


May become imwilling to 
compromise 

May not be able to con- 
sider ideas that provide 
challenge to structure 











SOCIAL/EMOTIONAL 
Multidimensional 
Concentrated commitment 

Diffused interest 



Intensely focused 



Having wealth of talents 

Highly productive 
Producing high-quality work 

Having broad range of 
interests 



Having depth of 
imderstanding 



Overextended 

Totally focused on work 

Unwilling to commit 



Procrastinating 
Unable to reach closure 



May not establish priorities 
May become a workaholic 

May be considered an 

underachiever 

May not develop potential 

May require a great deal of 
time to complete projects 



Outer locus of control 



Inner locus of control 



Sensitive 

Receptive 

Perceptive 



Idealistic 

Reflective 

Resolute 



Vulnerable 

Unable to make choices 
Overreactive 



Naive 

Self-absorbed 
Impenetrable 



May be influenced by 
expectations of others 
May fear failure 
May become an 
underachiever 

May need strong support 
for ideas 

May need strong support 
for self 



Note: Developed by Sandra Berger and Gail Hubbard. 
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developn;j2ntal characteristics 
of gifted students 

The matrix presented in T^ible S-1 lists the chief 
intellectual and sodal/emotional qualities that gifted 
students possess. The following discussion expands 
on those qualities. 

Intellecta^ Chaiacieristics 

Cofwergent Thinkers. Gifted students whose thought 
processes are convergent think and reason in a 
well-organized, logical, orderly, sequential manner— 
they are "mappers." Tlieir reasordng process follows 
a well-planned route in search of "the right answer." 
These students tend to be n^tliodical and predictable. 

This cognitive trait, Fice all characteristics dis- 
played by gifted students, can be an asset or a 
liability. Student who think convergently may follow 
instructions well, keep calendars, produce neat 
notebooks, and complete assigned work on schedule. 
Tfeachers often think highly of these students, easily 
identifyiP'j them as both gifted and l^id-working. 
However, such students may focus so intensely on 
the steps or sequence of a task that they lose sight of 
the total structure or goal. While extraordinarily able 
to solve problems given to them, they may have 
difficulty identifying problems themselves. They may 
be extremely uncomfortable if asked to provide their 
own structiue for an assignment. 

Gifted students with a convergent intellectual style 
usually have excellent grade point ?"erages. Filling 
out college applications maybe relatively easy— until 
they come to the esr ay portion. The more open-ended 
the question, th*/ more uncomfortable the student 
will be. Open-eriJed interview questions may also 
be difficult for the convergent thinker. 

Divergent Thinkers. Divergent-thinking students 
move directly from concept to conclusion or solution, 
oflu»n without knowing how they got there— they are 
'leapers." These students take intellectual risks, often 
without evaluating the consequences of these risks. 

To generate unique products, divergent-thirJcing 
-nidents use heightened capacity for perceMng 
isual relatic ' Jtips between common but contrast- 

^ images ana ideas, combined vAt\\ an abUity to 
analyze and elaborate. They exceed vhe boundaries 
of conventional logic, typ^'^ally redefining problems 
to create unusual solutions. Tbachers and parents 
describe these students as innovative but undisci- 
plined. The students nuiy reach soluf ions without 
understanding the proctwi? they followed. They may 



be unable io dupUcate solutions, i d they may not 
test their results. Many students who think in a highly 
divergent fashion are characterized as underachievers 
by counselors, teachers, and parents. These students 
may develop a ^ar of failure because fliey do not 
understand the process by which they reached an 
answer well enough to control that process and 
reproduce the result 

Gifted students who are "leapers" may be academi- 
cally unsuccessful in highly structured classes, in 
part because fliey have not Ir-vned to docun^t their 
work or because they are uninterested in working 
within a set structure. Tvfathematically gifted students 
of this type may not be able to systematically select 
strategies that are appropriate for solving computa- 
tional problems. Yet such students may win national 
mathematics contests because of their ability to solve 
com>4ex problen^ within a given time limit. A gifted 
language student mi^t win a poetry prize ^or a poem 
replete with unusual images, but fail a freshman 
composition paper because of an unwillingness to 
adhere to grammatical conventions. 

Divergent-thinking students can frequently de- 
velop innovative college essays, and they often 
interview well Unfortunately, their grade point 
averages may reflect their undisciplined approach to 
solving problems aiul their iiuibilify to show all their 
work. These students should be made aware that 
some colleges liave highly rigid course requirements 
that may i ot be compatible with their preferred ways 
of learning. 



Concrete Thinkers. Some gifted students prefer to 
learn through concrete experience (Kolb, 1983; Piaget, 
1972). They want to be actively involved in learning. 
For e;cample, if such a student wants to learn to sail 
a boat, he or she might get into the boat and through 
a process of experimentation, learn to sail. The 
student might overturn the boat several times while 
learning to saU; nonetheless, this hands-on method 
of learning is still preferred. Such a student can be a 
real safety hazard in a chemistry laboratory. 

The ability to think concretely can be an asset or a 
/ability. Some gifted students who are concrete 
thiidcers are highly retentive, absorbing information 
almost the way a sponge absorbs water. Parents and 
teachers conunent that these students answer ques- 
tions by providing more information than anyone 
wants to know. Some of these students know a little 
about many topics and heiure are extremely good at 
such games as Trivial Pursuit. Others know a great 
deal about one or a few topics, preferring depth of 
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knowledge to breadth and scope. Either approach can 
be benef.dal or constraining. 

When a student takes the SchoIasHc ApHtude Tbst 
(SAT), the American College Tbst (ACT), or any 
standardized achievenient test, a wealth of informa- 
tion combined with quick recall and test-taking skills 
is likely to result in high scores. If the wealth of 
irrformation is concentrated in only one area, how- 
ever, the student wUl be less successful on such 
standardized measures. 

The concrete-thinking student may overwhelm a 
college interviewer with facts, both relevan'. and 
irrdevant, on a given topic. The result nuiy leave the 
interviewer with serious questions about the stu- 
dent's ability to oi^ganize and rank ideas. On the other 
hand, if the iiiterviewer shares the interest of the 
student (such as might be the case when a student 
interviews with an academic faculty member in an 
area in which the student plans to major), the 
conclusion of the interviewer may be that the student 
is brilliant. Like many other gifted students, concrete 
thinkers need to rehearse the interview to avoid 
problems that accompany their cognitive style.- 

Abstract Thinkers. Gifted youngsters are capable of, 
and may even prefer, abstract thinking to practical, 
concrete reasoning. Such thinkers are often highly 
intuitive. At an early age, they use their cognitive 
abilities to conceptualize and reason inferentially. 
This trait is often the basis for an early sodal 
awareness^ belief in justice, mercy, and universal 
ethical principles (Davis & Rinun, 1985; Kohlberc, 
1969). ^ 
These students are good at forming and expressing 
ideas. They create marvelous prose that, on the 
surface, may be convincing. However, a closer look 
may reveal that none of the ideas are dooun nted, 
grounded in fact, or based on any genuir^e i:tto. Ela- 
tion. 

Abstract students may have difficulty documenting 
their ideas on essay examinations or on Advanced 
Placement examinations. They may have difficulty 
answering on college applications autobiographical 
essay questions that are meant to be based on coif :e 
experience (see C3uipters 4 and 6). On the other hi.i.d, 
they ft^ently impress teachers and college admis- 
sion sUiff members with their grasp of concephial 
frameworks. 

The ability to think abstractly can be taught to 
students who tend to approach subject matter from a 
concrete point of view. The reverse is also true: The 
ability to reflect on concrete experience can be taught 
to highly abstract students. These skills, however. 



must be taught to the respective students and should 
never be taken for granted. 

Analy tical Thinkers. Analytical students dissect ideas, 
breaking down every situation into its component 
parts (Powell, 1987). Teachers, parents, and counsel- 
ors describe analytical students as intelligent and 
reasonable; they think in understandable and logical 
patterns. 

A student's ability to analyze may be an asset or a 
liability. Analytical students may be highly evalu- 
ative. For example, a highly analytical student may 
be able to interpret poefry, prose, mathematical 
problems, and other works at a level unequaled by 
most adolescents. This ability to analyze is likely to 
be used on people as well as on evidence, with the 
student making critical judgments about parents, 
teachers, and fcUov/ students. This use of the 
student's analytical ability is not likely to be appreci- 
ated. 

Tfeachers retommending a judgmental analytical 
student for college entrance may be enthusiastic about 
the studenffs intellectual abilities and considerably 
less enthusiastic about the student's relationship with 
peers. Such a student may dissect the college 
inten/iew process and, as a consequence, do ex- 
tremely well. However, it is also possible that the 
student's cridcal responses to questions will prove 
an insult to both the interviewer and the institution. 

Structuring or Synthetic Thinkers. Synthetic thinking 
is the ability to discover and structure new relation- 
ships among concepts and ideas using a creative 
process (Pov/ell, 1987). Students who are good 
synthesizers use various pieces of information to 
create coherent structures. However, when a structure 
has been created, they may ignore critical evidence 
because it ''doesn't fit." While the ability to analyze 
is a prerequisite to recasting concepts into new 
frameworks, students who synthesize tend to be 
intuitive and reflective as well as analytical. 

While synthesis can be taught as an intellechial 
skill, some students structure, reflect, and restructure 
concepts at a very early age. Parents and teachers 
describe them as "marching to the beat of a different 
drum; ler." They intuitively define and redefine 
ideas, creating new works all the while. 

While their work is frequently valued by teachers, 
students who synthesize may find it difficult to accept 
any criticism of their work that would alter its 
structure. Revision may be a difficult concept to 
contemplate, much less accept. 
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In developing any work, whether a term paper or 
a college essay, such students may be reluctant to 
consider a second draft. They may also be reluctant 
to reconsider ideas from a different perspective. 
However, students who do synthesize are the ones 
who develop the most unique and coherent papers 
and college application essays. 

Various instruments are used to identify gifted 
students. Some instruments identify only analytical- 
and/or convergent-thinking students. Ottiers identify 
only divei^gent'ihinking and/or synthesizing stu- 
dents. Very few single measures identify all types of 
intellectual giftedness (Sternberg, 1986). 

Social/Emotional Characteristics and Maturation 

Many counselors, teachers, parents, and researchers 
believe that tht <5ifted student's level of sodal and 
emotional development is "out of sync" with his or 
her intellectual development (Buescher, 1985; Kerr, 
1981; Manaster & Powell, 1983) and that, because of 
this uneven development, the student may encounter 
a number of problems. This does not imply that the 
gifted student is psychologically or socially abnormal; 
rather, because such students are intellectually ad- 
vanced, the discrepancies between their chronological 
age, intellectual development, and social and emo- 
tional development may occasioiudly cause problems. 
There is further evidence to indicate that high ability 
is often correlated with specific personality traits 
(Clark, 1983; Kaplan, 1980, 1983b; Piechowski, 1979, 
1986) and that the level of a person's sodal and 
emotional maturation may influence the person's 
ability to manage his or her intellectual capability 
(Dabrowski & Piechowski, 1977). 

Multidimensionality. The problems of so-called mul- 
tidimensional students are well documented (e.g., 
Colangelo & Zaffrann, 1979; Davis & Rimm, 1985; 
Kerr, 1981, 1983; Kerr & Ghrist-Priebe, 1988). These 
students are highly capable and partidpate in a 
variety of activities. Their calendars present on 
intimidating display of appointment dates and times. 
Parents anxiously await the day they will get a 
driver's license. Many of these adolescents wonder 
how they will be able to make college and career plans 
when, on the surface, they like everything and are 
good at everything. 

Multidimens* -nal gifted students who do not know 
how to manage their intellectual abilities will have 
difficulty with adult tasks such as setting long-term 
goals and making career plans (Kerr, 1983). They need 
to learn to establish priorities, make commitments. 
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and set their long-term goals. These skills often 
develop as the gifted student matures emotionally. 
When multidimensional students know how to make 
dedsions and establish priorities, they can focus on 
the activities they have chosen. This does not imply 
that they should narrow their interests at an early 
age; as they grow older, however, they should be 
encouraged to focus on a selected number of 
activities. 

A high school activities list that continues for pages 
may be a signal to a highly selective college that the 
student has not yet learned to focus on meaningful 
involvement. By contrast, some colleges and universi- 
ties will be impressed by such a list and will interpret 
it as an indication of a well-rounded student. 
However, students should be aware of the dangers 
of becoming overextended. Tbo many extracurricular 
activities can lower a good grade point average or 
lead to stress because of the student's inability to 
handle everything. Carried into the college setting, 
an attempt to partidpate in everything may create a 
destructive academic and emotional environment for 
the studa\t. 

Concentrated Commitment When a gifted student is 
committed to a project, the student's ability to 
concentrate for long periods of time is unparalleled. 
However, when required to work on projects in which 
he or she is not interested, the gifted student's 
methods of escape may be equally unparalleled. 
These students establish priorities, focus on specific 
interests, decide what is important, and produce 
high-quality work in that area. 

This ability to commit oneself to and concentrate 
on a project often emerges in very young gifted 
students. Parents say that it may be difflcult to 
interrupt such children even for dinner. Tbachers say 
that although these students produce high-quality 
projects in their areas of interest, they may be 
unwilling to work on projects that do not interest 
them. If such concentration occurs at an early age, the 
student may eliminate other interests and opportuni- 
ties prematurely (Marshall, 1981). Parents of college- 
age students with such traits have been known to 
become furious when their adolescents ignore college 
distribution requirements and take only courses that 
are of interest to them, focusing on one or a few areas. 

Concentrated commitment, combined with other 
characteristics, may be the basis for highly innovative 
work. On the other hand, if a student is totally 
engrossed in a single area of effort, this effort may 
dominate the student's life. While proper guidance 
will help such students mature and develop interests 
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in a broader range of activities, the students' commit- 
ment may enable them to become outstanding leaders 
in a chosen field. It is important to support such goals 
while encouraging students to take time for family, 
sodal relationships, and relaxation. It is also impor- 
tant to provide guidance to help students avoid 
making premature career decisions (Kerr & Ghrist- 
Priebe, 1988). 

Making good college matches is especially impor- 
tant with high-ability students who concentrate on 
one academic interest. In general, their overall grade 
point avprages may be low but they may have very 
high grades in their area of interest. If a student's 
interest is concentrated outside of school, his or her 
total grade point average may be uninspiring. This 
type of exceptional student will need to be placed 
with care, with extensive use of interviews and essays 
to indicate the student's area of concentrated commit- 
ment to college admission staff members. 

Diffused Interest Some gifted students whose inter- 
ests are diffuse take a broad range of rigorous courses 
and are deeply involved in a hurrier of extracurricu- 
lar activities. Others, however, rush or drift from 
activity to activity and from interest to interest. They 
may be unwilling to commit themselves to any 
activity or interest deeply enough to develop a 
genuine level of proficiency. If their interests remain 
signiticamly diffused, it may be difficult for them to 
acquire the training necessary for a satisfying career. 
Many gifted adults end up in careers that are not 
reaUy interesting to them, in part because they do not 
put foith the effort to develop in-depth knowledge 
and co mpetence in an area in which they possess both 
interest and talent. 

Students who skim the surface of knowledge may 
appear extremely fadle, displaying a quick command 
of easy answers. They may become lazy and very 
good at hiding their lack of work. Such students 
should be encouraged to explore their interests but 
held accountable for producing work of sufficient 
depth. 

These students' admission to college may be based 
on what seems to be a range of activities and 
acceptable grades. Indeed, certain gifted students can 
maintain such appearances with little effort. They 
may, however, find it difficult to declare a major and 
may change majors ftequenUy. Without guidance and 
maturation, such students may not prepare for a 
satisfying career and may drift through life, vagtiely 
unhappy but with litUe real understanding of why 
they are unhappy. In essence, their potential remains 
underdeveloped. 



Intense Focus of Interest. In contrast to students with 
diffused interests, some gifted students explore the 
subjects they are int(:rested in in depth. However, 
students who are so intensely focused may have 
difficulty bringing a project to conclusion. This trait 
may be an asset in the case of a scientist who works 
on a problem for many years; but it can be a liability 
in the case of a student who cannot let go of a paper 
or project. 

A high intensity of focus is frequently associated 
with perfectionism. Students who are exploring an 
idea in depth may lose all concept of time in their 
effort to develop a perfect paper, experiment, or 
philosophical explanation. Frequently, the time ex- 
pended does not measurably improve the final work, 
except in the eyes of the student. 

Students who are this focused may refuse to turn 
in work Uiat they regard as substandard, preferring 
an F to a B. Others may procrastinate; doing a project 
at the last minute allows them to explain a possible 
B by saying that the grade would have been an A if 
enough time had been allowed to complete the 
project. 

Th^ students are the ones who will make the 
scientific leaps, the surgical innovations, and the 
literary masterpieces. It is important to help gifted 
students who focus so intensely at an eariy age to 
foster social relationships. It is also important to 
provide them some form of relief ft-om the intensity 
of their focus. 

This t>'pe of student frequently submits a college 
application on the day it is due— by Federal Express. 
Only the due date puts an end to agonized writing 
and rewriting. Revision will continue to dominate 
this student's assignments, resulting in remarkable 
work and missed deadlines. Such a student needs 
help, both in high school and in college, to differenti- 
ate between intellectually important concepts that are 
worth the endless revision needed to produce nearly 
perfect work and the assignments that should be 
completed on time without pain and suffering. 

Outer Locus of Control An outer locus of control 
causes a person to attribute responsibility for out- 
comes to other people, the circumstances of a 
situation, or fate (Janos & Robinson, 1985; Whitmore 
1980). 

Gifted students are known to be extremely sensitive 
(Clark, 1983; Davis & Rimm, 1985; Whitmore, 1980). 
They are observant, open to ideas, tolerant, and 
insightful. (Sensitivity does not mean thoughtfulness: 
A sensitive gifted student may not remember his 
parents' birthdays or anniversaries.) When a student 
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possesses an outer locus of control, his or her 
openness to ideas (i.e., sensitivity) may create an 
openness to being hurt (i*e., vulnerability). 

Research and interviews indicate that a gifted 
students locus of control governs the way be or she 
is influenced^ positivdy and negatively, by conflicting 
expectations (Janos & Robinson, 1985; Whitmore, 
1^). Student sensitivity to the pull of perceived 
expectations (from parents, teachers, and peers) and 
the push of their own extraordinary standards may 
create personal conflict. Gifted girk and some 
students of ettmic and racial minority groups may 
be more vulnerable to conflicting sodal expectations 
and peer pressure than others (Baldwin, 1985; Kenr, 
1985b). A subsequent section explores this issue more 
thoroughly. 

Some gifted students, because of their advanced 
intellectual development and sensitivity to expecta- 
tions they perceive as conflicting, have difficulty 
handling common adolescent social drives such as 
bdonging to a group and establishing a separate 
identity (Buescher, 1985; Kaplan, 1983a; Manaster & 
Powell, 1983). Like all adolescents, they want group 
approval, but they may have difficulty establishing 
the sodal relationships they need io get it. 

Students with an outer locus of control may have 
their college or career choices made for ti^m by 
parents, teachers, or peers— perhaps inappropriately. 
Help in self-exploration and exploring college offer- 
ings is espednlly important with these students. 
TlK>ughtful career exploration during high school and 
college will assist them to establish appropriate career 
goab. 

Students with an outer locus of control will often 
have difficulty writing college essays. Since they have 
relied on others for their own self-definition, they do 
not know how to define themselves in their own 
terms« Writing a college essay under careful guidance 
can help such a student develop a better balance 
between outer and inner loci of control. 

Inner Locus of Control An iimer locus of control 
allows a person to take responsibility for choices and 
recognize outcomes as self-produced (Janos & Robin- 
son, 1985; Whitmore, 1980). 

Students who have an inner locus of control will 
be self-directed and exhibit strong persoiml auton- 
omy. As such, they may examine their reasons for 
action reflectively. They will determine their own 
self-concept, rather than having it determined by 
others. 

Inner-directed students are not as anxious to please 
others, and they may be described as nonconforming. 



Their independence of thought and action may not 
be acceptable to e*her parents or teachers who 
approach such adolescents from an authoritarian 
stance. Students who have an iimer locus of control 
may be more interested in learning for the sake of 
learning and less responsive to the pressure of the 
grade point average* 

Students with an inner locus of control may be seen 
as uncooperative, unwilling to go along with the 
group, or unwilling to compromise ideals. Those who 
work with such adolescents need to support botti 
their self-determination and their right to express 
their ideas. In return, the students may need guidance 
to accept the points of view of others. 

Such a student frequently decides, for cogent 
reasons, to apply to a particular group of colleges and 
then composes excellent college essays. The student's 
grade point average may not be strong. It is critical 
to match this type of student with a college or 
tmiversity {hat not only accepts differences among its 
students but rejoices in thenu 

Matrix explanation was developed by Sandra L. 
Berger and Gail Hubbard. 

Additional General Reading 

Buescher, T M. (Ed.) (1987). Understanding gifted and 
talented adolescents: A resource guide for counselors, 
educators, and parents. Evanston, IL: The Center for 
Ihlent Development, Northwestern University. 

This publication is designed as a resource guide for 
professionals and parents interested in gifted aiul 
talented adolescents, and is appropriate for people 
with very little experience in the field as well as those 
with expertise. 



SPEQAL PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
BY GIFTED STUDENTS 

Because of their unique characteristics, gifted stu- 
dents have prcblems beyond those of most students 
who consider college and career choices. Hieir unique 
characteristics complicate decision making and cause 
special problems. Idiosynaatic learning styles, mul- 
tidimensionality, sensitivity to perceived expecta- 
tions, and a potential long-term investment in higher 
education create complex dilemmas— dilemmas that 
are more difficult to resolve than those encountered 
by most students. 

Thomas Buescher, director of a regional talent 
search program, described the way some gifted 
students react when they think about college plan- 
ning; 'Tart of being bright is feeling you have to have 
closure on any kind of decision process.... [Some 
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^fted students bdieve] 'if I sit down today and think 
about what ooUege I'm going to go to, tonight I have 
to know' (personal communication, August, 1987). 
Buescher sucdncUy described the confusion experi- 
enced by gifted adolescents, particularly those be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 15, by explaining the gifted 
adolescent's intolerance of ambiguity. His thoughts 
are more fully discussed elsewhere (Buescher, 1985). 

Problems Associated With Idiosyncratic Leamine 
Styles * 

learning is a central lifelong task essenual for 
personal development and career success (Kolb, 
1983). There is some evidence indicating that indi- 
viduals display distinct learning preferences (Kolb, 
1983; McCarthy, 1987). Individual learning prefer- 
ences have been linked to personality (Myers & 
Myers, 1980) and physiological differences (Sprincer 
&Deutsch, 1985). 

Gifted shidents who become consciously aware of 
the ways in which they learn best are able to use this 
information to make coUege choices, select academic 
majors, and evaluate career options. Kolb's research 
has correlated specific learning styles-for example 
divergent or convergent— with student-selected col- 
1^ academic majors and careers. Kolb (1983) found 
that when a student's learning style fit or matched the 
student's academic major, the result was academic 
success and a high degree of social adjustment in 
coUege. Kolb established that eveiy career type 
(scientist, investment analyst, etc.) creates its own 
learning culture, and that when the culture of a 
student's chosen career matches the student's learn- 
ing style, the individual is content with the career 
dioice. Other researchers, (e.g., Gallagher, 1975; 
Tbrrance, 1981a; Whitmore, 1980) indicated that 
students may be academically unsuccessful in part 
because of a mismatch between learning style and 
educational provisions. 

Shidents should be made aware of their personal 
leammg styles to enable them to feel successful and 
make rational college, academic major, and career 
choices. Gifted students need guidance counselors 
who can help them recognize their particular learning 
styles so that the shidents can celebrate the joy of 
learning and choose appropriate coUeges and careere. 
Counselors should be aware of some of the problems 
that students encounter during high school, and be 
ready to offer assistance. The Learning Styles Inven- 
toiy (LSI), pubUshed by McBer & Co., and the Myers 
Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI), described in Chapter 
4, are useful instruments for counselors and educators 
who want to assist shidents in this area. 



Research has identified the following as some of 
the special needs of gifted shidents: 

• Abstract-thinking inhiitive shidents grasp ideas 
and concepts qi,ickly. They may prefer solving 
problems by looking first at the whole picture and 
then at various parts. They benefit from courees 
that connect or integrate academic disciplines (e.g., 
philosophy, archaeology, aacient languages) and 
other activities that stimulate the synthesis of 
concepts across academic disciplines. 

• Shidents who prefer to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake may need to explore each subject of 
interest in depth. Because of their intense focus, 
they may require self-directed learning programs 
or extra time to complete assignments. They may 
require colleges that minimize distribution require- 
ments, allow shidents to take as few as three 
courses each semester, and/or provide a tutorial 
system. 

• Divergent-thinking shidents may be CTeative, fluid, 
and spontaneous. Some have a difficult time with 
struchired, sequential, secondary school courses. 
They may need flexible teachers or tutors aitd may 
have difficulty locating colleges that meet their 
diverse needs. They may need a flexible curriculum 
with minimal distribution requirements, or a 
consortium such as the one in Massachusetts 
(University of Massachusetts, Hampshire College, 
Amherst College, etc.). 

• Some highly gifted shidents arc high achievers in 
every academic area. They are good at inductive 
and deductive logic as wdl as intuitive reasoning. 
These multitaler|Ni shidents need to learn to make 
decisions, choose priorities, and focus on an 
intellechial area or academic discipline in oider to 
eventuaUy choose a satisfying career. They need 
counselors, teachers and parents who aren't threat- 
ened by their abilities. 

Because of their idiosyncratic learning styles, some 
gifted shidents may respond best to secondary school 
classes that provide a combination of self-directed 
shidy, theory readings, case shidies, thinking alone, 
reflective writing, and feedback provided by tateUec- 
tual peers. Relatively few high schools are able to 
provide this type of differentiated struchire. Counsel- 
ors and parents may then have to assist gifted 
students in understanding that when they find it 
difficult to adapt to a typical high school strurture, 
an appropriate choice of college may solve some of 
the problems they encounter. 
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Problems Associated with Multidimensionality 

Multidimensionality, the ability to develop a wide 
variety of aptitudes, interests, and skills to a high 
level of proficiency, is recognized as a mixed blessing 
(Colangelo & Zaffrann, 1979; Delisle, 1982; 
Frederickson, 1979, 1986; Kerr, 1981; Kerr & Ghrist- 
Priebe, 1988). Multidimensional gifted students suffer 
from a wealth of riches. They excel in every academic 
subject and activity. If they cannot select priorities 
and focus on a few preferences, they encounter career 
decision problems. The colleg^planning approach 
outlined in this book will be particularly useful if any 
combination of the following problems is identified: 

• The student complains of too nuiny career choices 
and does not know how to investigate possibilities 
or make decisions based on priorities. 

• Vocational exploration tests show a high, flat 
profile, that is, the student shows high aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests in every area. 

• The student excels across achievement tests, courses 
taken, and activities pursued, but cannot specify 
two or three career options. 

• The student is unfocused and constantly vacillates 
when exploring the variety of available colleges 
and possible careers. 

• The student feels that because one area of talent 
oinnot be clearly identified, he or she cannot do 
anything well. 



Problems Associated with Sensitivity to Perceived 
Expectations 

Sensitivity and receptivity are great assets, and they 
permit a student to be open to new ideas. Like 
multidimensionality, however, these characteristics 
can be a mbced blessing when students plan for 
cfe college and a career. Some gifted students may be 
particularly sensitive to the expectations of others. 
Students who define themselves mainly in accordance 
with the expectations of others may experience 
conflicts between the push of their own expectations 
and the pull of the expectations of others. These 
students may lose their autonomy and creativity' and 
limit the chances of reaching their potential. Research- 
ers agree that unrealistic expectations cause stress and 
may be a problem when students select colleges and 
careers. The individualized approach outlined in this 
book will be particularly usehil if any combination 
of the following problems is seen: 

• The student is a gifted underachiever in almost 



every academic subject over a long period of time 
(generally, more thaii a year). 

• The student makes decisions based solely on a fear 
of disappointing others. 

• The student constantly resists all advice and 
direction from parents and teachers. 

• The student is always dissatisfied with everything 
attempted or accomplished and regularly expresses 
feelings of worthlessness. 

• The student procrastinates indeBnitely or fails to 
finish what is started. 

• The student avoids courses or activities in which 
success cannot be guaranteed. 

• The student concentrates prematurely on a single 
area of intellectual strength and is tmwilling to 
explore a variety of academic disciplines. 

• The student avoids planning for the future. 

• The student says that parental expectations inhibit 
his or her ability to irake decisions. 

• The student's accomplishments are "worn as a 
badge" by parents and/or schools, reinforcing 
unrealistic expectations. 



Soci«il and Emotional Maturation 

Many researchers, counselors, educators, and parents 
are aware that, in general, the gifted students level 
of sodal and emotional maturation does not keep 
pace with his or her advanced intellectual develop- 
ment (Buescher, 1985; Kerr, 1981; Manaster & Powell, 
1983). During the interviews conducted for this book, 
educators and parents expressed frustratiua Remarks 
such as "He's brilliant, but he's still a child" allude 
to the notion that educators and parents expect the 
gifted student's intellectual development to be an 
appropriate yardstick for social and emotional growth. 
Some counselors, teachers, and parents seemed 
mystified by the gifted student's ability to create 
products far more advanced than his or her age- 
nuites, while feiiling to establish satisfying sodal 
relationships, make decisions, and establish both 
short- and long-term goals. Many of these students 
cannot establish priorities. 

Highly gifted students often have difficulty finding 
others like theniselves. Consequently, it should not 
be surprising that establishing social relationships, a 
skill that is acquired through pe^r contact, may not 
be developed to the same degree as their intellect. 
Furthermore, their predisposition toward intellectual 
growth may actually get in the way of social and 
emotional development. 
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Some emotionally immature students may be 
significantly lacking in perspective and objectivity. 
They may think abstracUy, but be totally unreHective 
(Buescher, 1985). According to one counselor inter- 
viewed, the students see these inconsistencies in 
themselves and feel frustrated, but th^ do not know 
what to do. They need help in sorting out which 
aspects of their lives they can control and which they 
cannot. ^ 

Interviews with high school counselors indicated 
that attempts to assist gifted high school students 
with developmental hfe-style issues and other prob- 
lems may be met with varying degrees of ambivalence 
and resistance. Students may feel frustrated, isolated, 
and di^Uusioned with secondary school provisions, 
but resist help from counselors and parents. They 
may believe that no one understands the intensity of 
their dissatisfaction, but they cannot explain its 
source. They may be academicaUy successful, but 
very unhappy with the structure of secondary school 
classes. Finally, they may not be emotionaUy ready 
to think about setting long-term goals and will not 
discuss their current frusfrations or future plans. 
Securing a trusting relationship with intellectually 
able but emotionally inunature gifted students can 
be time consuming and challenging. 

Interviews uncovered some remarkable ways guid- 
ance counselors, educators, and parents can help 
gifted students resolve social adjustment problems. 
Fbr example, one counselor, working with two highly 
analytical, judgmental gifted students, used each 
studenf s analytical ability to help both students solve 
problems with their gifted peers. Each student was 
confused about why he seemed to alienate his peers 
The counselor asked each to observe the behavior of 
*e other and offer suggestions on how things could 
be improved by a change in behavior. The approach 
worked veiy weU. The counselor's abiUty to use each 
student's dominant cognitive strength solved the 
problem and assisted both students with life-style 
issues. This example iUusfrates how an adult can help 
gifted students by understanding how their character- 
istics can be assets or liabilities. 

Counselors and parents can help students acquire 
objectivity and perspective, especially during conver- 
sabons m which a student states his or her frusfra- 
tions. For example: 

• When a student is frustrated with an academic 
assignment, accept the student's frusfration while 
pomting out che teacher's perspective. For example 
a iMrent or counselor might say, "I know it's tough 
and boring, but did the teacher tell you what to 



expect? Did you understand the goal of the 
assignment?" 

• When a student who is labeled gifted is expected 
to produce higher quality work than his or her 
age-mates, accept the student's frustration. Explain 
the nature, role, and influence of expectations, and 
if possible, encourage an inner locus of control. 

• When a student has difficulty with social relation- 
ships, again, accept the student's frustration while 
pointing out that social relationships often follow 
a different set of rules; that is, expectations arc 
different. 

• When a student is unable to dedde what direction 
to take, the instruments reconunended in Chapter 
4 should be administered, interpreted, and dis- 
cussed with the student. Specific goal-setHng 
activities that assist gifted students in focusing on 
the goal and in making decisions often help more 
than nondirective counseling sfrategies. 



SPEQAL NEEDS OF SPECIHC GROUPS 
Gifted Preadolescents 

Gifted preadolescents (ages 11-13) are included 
among those with special needs because they confront 
some unique problems that separate them from their 
age-mates and from older gifted adolescents. Their 
chronological age, inteUechial ability, behavior, and 
the expectaHons they have of themselves, their 
teachers, parents, and peers may all be discordant, 
pese attributes cause conflicts and problems that 
"reach beyond the normal dimensions of adoles- 
cence" (Buescher, 1985, p. 11). Gifted preadolescents 
find it particularly difficult to accommodate their 
personal intellectual and sodal/emotional needs 
while simultaneously meeting the perceived expecta- 
tions of others (Elkind, 1984; Manaster & Powell 
1983; Whitmore, 1980). 

Uke most gifted students, gifted preadolescents 
exhibit the advanced intellectual ability and idiosyn- 
cratic ways of learning depicted in Table 3-1. These 
youngsters can conceptualize, see alternatives, and 
formulate diverse patterns and relationships. How- 
ever, their advanced intellectual abilities do not 
necessarily mean that: 

• thqr are as advanced in social and emotional areas 
as they are intellectually 

• they know how to manage and direct their 
intellectual abilities 
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• they know how to study, or are taught in 
appropriate ways 

• they perform consistently* 

Gifted pieadolescents also share the social and 
emotional characteristics shown in the table. They 
may be multidimensional, imfocused, and highly 
sensitive to perceived expectations. They may be 
concerned about disappointing their parents, teach- 
ers, and peers. Some students are caugjit between the 
push of their own expectations and the pull of 
expectations that are implicitly or explicitly transmit- 
ted by others. 

Research and interviews with educators and stu- 
dents have indicated that many young gifted students 
have formed premature, arbitrary, and sometimes 
unrealistic ideas regarding their choice of a college. 
For example, using the student questionnaire pre- 
sented in Qiapter 5, a group of seventh- and 
eighth-grade gifted students was asked why each of 
them wanted to go to college, whether they had any 
ideas about a particular college or group of colleges 
they might choose, and whether they thought their 
parents' responses to the questionnaire might be 
different from their own. ^dents were asked to 
resj>ond to the questionnaire by rank-ordering five 
choices. Their choices included the entire range of 
possibilities listed. By contrast, their mental lists of 
college choices were relatively narrow. The students 
wanted to attend prestigious and 'Ijrand name" 
universities, schools attended by their parents, or 
local community colleges. In most cases, they said 
their parents agreed. During the discussion, students 
expressed concerns about the label "gifted," teacher 
expectations, the rigor of the courses they were taking, 
the grades they earned, and pleasing their parents. 
The students were concerned about the future, but 
they did not yet have an inner sense of direction. 

Concerns expressed by students, counselors, teach- 
ers, and other professional educators indicate that 
£;:fted preadolescents need information and reassur- 
an.j. Information should be provided regarding (a) 
op;>ortunities for exploration, including a wide range 
of academic course offerings and extracurricular 
activities; (b) opportunities that relate academic 
subjects to careers; and (c) time management and 
decision making. 

Reassurance is needed with regard to college 
planning. Preadolescent students need to know that 
(a) college and career decisions do not have to be 
undertaken in their very near future; (b) college and 
career decisions are a multistep longitudinal process, 
based on personal values, interests, and needs; and 



(c) college and career decisions may change. Gifted 
people frequently change colleges, academic majors, 
and careers. 

One intermediate magnet school in Maryland 
accomplishes these objectives through counseling, 
course offerings, and teaching strategies. This school 
teaches gifted students to manage and direct their 
intellectual abilities, and offers them an opportunity 
to broaden their options by providing concrete 
information on career-planning. By the end of high 
school, these multidimensional students may be able 
to focus on academic majors and select a college based 
on self-knowledge, an understanding of college 
offerings, and an understanding of how college 
offerings relate to careers. 



What Counselors Can Do. To deal with the special 
needs and problems of gifted preadolescents, counsel- 
ors should develop programs that are specifically 
designed for them around the following topics: 

• What it means to be gifted (i.e., the implications of 
the label). 

• Relationships with peers and adults. 

• Career awareness and exploration. 

• Study skills, time-management techniques, and 
decision making. 

• Other areas known to cause negative stress. 
Counselors should also provide information on 
soiirces of eiuichment, such as regional talent searches, 
university-based summer programs, internships, men- 
torships, or any other program in which students can 
find appropriate intellectual stimulation, intellectual 
peer groups, and opportunities for social and emo- 
tional development. 



What Teachers Can Do. Tfeachers of gifted preadoles- 
cents should find approaches to thdr academic 
disciplines that establish a relationship between those 
disciplines and other disciplines, as well as between 
those disciplines and the world of careers. For 
example, a history teacher can explain the different 
ways that social scientists (e.g., cultural anthropolo- 
gists) use historical facts to document their work. A 
science teacher can explain ways that scienHsts are 
creative individuals. 

The teacher should teach study skills appropriate 
to a given academic discipline, but specifically 
designed for the diverse learmng styles of gifted 
students. For example, the convergent student follows 
a sequential process in search of an answer while the 
divergent student asks, "What would happen if...?" 
Both groups are problem solvers; however, they reach 
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solutions in entirely different ways. The teacher 
should take these different styles into account in 
teaching the material. 

Finally, the students must be taught to write 
effectively. Tbward this end, the teacher should 
encourage them to base their ideas on research and 
reflect on their discoveries (Macrorie, 1984). Also the 
teacher should have the students keep a journal, to be 
used eventually for college and/or career planning. 



mat ParenU Can Do. Parents of gifted preadoles- 
cents should encourage independent decision making 
and inteUectual risk taking. They should provide 
support and encouragement for a wide range of 
academic courses and extracurricular activities, set 
within the context of choosing priorities and setting 
gMb. Especially, parents should -mcomage theS 
gifted children to learn how to mai^ge time. Gifted 
adolescents need to learn to be independent in 
completing both short- and long-range school assign- 
maits. If a parent has been monitoring homework 
and the amount of time spent pursuing interests 
outside of school, seventh or eighth grade is the time 
to stop such monitoring. Students take courees that 
may appear on high school transcripts; howe\'er, 
coUeges focus on trends. They look at grades earned 
in eleventh and twelfth grades because those grades 
mdicate the shidenf s most recent abiUty to perform 
at a college level. 



Information on gifted preadolescents supported bv 
mterviews with: ' 

Thomas Buescher, Center for Talent Development, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Robert Sawyer, Talent Identification Program, Duke 

Umversity, Durfiam, North Carolina 

Ruby Tate, Guidance Counselor, Eastem Intermediate 

bchool. Silver Spring, Maryland 

Virgima TUcker, Coordinator, Eastem Intermediate 

School, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Culturally Diverse Gifted Students 

A disproportionately low number of culturally di- 
verse gifted shidents are identified or enrolled in 
gifted programs (Richert et al., 1982; U.S. Department 
of Education, 1982). Because underidentification is a 
major issue, research studies focusing on the differen- 
tiated counseling needs of this population arc rare. 

Nicholas Colangelo, in an article on counseline 
cidturaUy diverse students, has contended that "if 
gifted programs are to truly serve youngstere- of 
exceptional promise and ability, it is important to 



recognize how their intellectual and sodal/emotional 
development is interdependent with their cultural/ 
racial backgrounds" (1985, p. 34). Colangelo stated 
that these gifted students have special counseling 
needs in the following three areas: 

• Identification. Students identified for gifted pn>- 
grams may experience confusion and ambivalence. 
They may beUeve that a mistake has been made or 
that the standards have been lowered for them. 

• fttmilies. Many families may be unaware of, lack 
information about, and be uncomfortable with 
gifted programs. Their lack of familiarity results 
in concern about community reaction to their 
child's participation in such a program. 

• Ethnic identity. Students feel caught between devel- 
oping an ethnic identity and participating in a 
program that is looked upon with some suspicion 
by their ethnic peers. 



What Counselors Can Do. Counselors can do the 
following to guide culturaUy diverse gifted students: 

• Ask elementaiy or intermediate school teachers 
whether or not they have any culturally diverse 
students who may be potentially gifted but not 
idenUfied as such. If the answer is affirmative 
mvestigate the possfcUity of formal identification 
of these shidents. The shidents' families may need 
personal contact in order to agree to placement in 
a gifted program. 

• Be aware of the gifted student's cultural back- 
^ound, family traditions, and, if appropriate, the 
famil/s reason for emigrating to the United States. 
Some fanulies emigrate to seek opportunities, some 
to seek freedom The reasons for emigration may 
directiy affect the shidenf s motivation to achieve. 
The counselor may also need to research values and 
traditions to know how to engage the trust of the 
student and family. 

• Become aware of the gifted student's culhwal 
traditions. For example, during a family conference 
It may be appropriate to speak directly only to the 
father of the shident CrossK:ultural counseling is 
not a simple task; counselors should seek advice 
and help when needed. 

• Speak with the studeni, if appropriate, about the 
kinds of experiences he or she had prior to coming 
to the school. The counselor should alert dassioom 
teachers if the shident has had negative experiences 
that vkrill affect his or her learning. 
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• For students from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
include emphasis on setting goals based on profes- 
sional opportimities available and the educational 
preparation necessary to achieve these goals (Davis 
&Rimm,1985). 

• Emphasize life-styles and the goals that accompany 
particular occupations in career education (Moore, 
1979). 

• Provide parents v^th specific advice on dealing 
with language barriers. 



What Teachers Can Do. Teachers can use the 
following guidelines in dealing with culturally di- 
verse gifted students: 

• Seek advice and information regarding any cultur- 
ally different student in the class. Consult the 
student^s guidance counselor and, if necessary, 
community members who understand the stu- 
dent's cultiual background. 

• Find ways of telling a culturally different student 
that he or she is welcome in the class. Make it clear 
that if assistance is needed you are avaUable, and 
tell the student when you are available. 

• Be aware of a student's cultvnil background and 
fanuly traditions. If the family has recently come 
to the United States, be aware of the family's reason 
for emigrating. If the information is not available 
in the student's file, seek assistance from counsel* 
ors. 

• Be sensitive in interpreting the student's behavior 
and making class assignments. 



What Parents Can Do. 

• Encourage the child to be self-confident and hold 
high aspirations. 

• Get to know the child's teachers and other school 
personnel. One way is to become a "welcome 
person" in the child's school. 

• If possible, volunteer to work in the child's school, 
even if only for a few hours each month or 
semester. 

^ Speak with the child's guidance counselor and 
teachers, school administrators, or other school 
personnel who are available to give you informa- 
tion. Eveiyone wants the child to feel successful 
and to achieve at the highest possible level. 



Information on culturally diverse gifted students 
supported by interviews with: 

Nancy Dungan, Guidance Director, Thomas Jefferson 
High School for Science and Tfechnology, Fairfax 
County Public Schools, Virginia 
Shirley McCoy, Minority Achievement Resource 
Teacher, Fairfax County Public Schools, Virginia 



UNDERACHIEVING GIFTED STUDENTS 



Mice. Alice (an identified gifted nintfi-grade 
student) could not put her name on ttie paper. 
She was afraid that it would not be "rigiht." She 
could not answer in dass. She could not hand 
in written work. 

Teacher, ^fted students 

Alice was under the care of a dinical p^cholo- 
gist. Her psychologist, parents^ teachers, and 
counselor knew that she was capable of func- 
tioning at an extremely higjh intellectual level. 
They persuaded her to enroll in a seminar 
designed for gifted students, hoping tfiat she 
would eventusdly respond to the'spedal teach- 
ing strategies and peer support Eveiyone 
encouraged Alice, despite their occasional feel- 
ings of doubt 

One day in dass, Alice tentatively raised her 
hand. By the end of the semester, Alice was 
responding to the intellectual stimulation pro- 
vided by her teadier and classmates. She was 
able to turn in assignments and partidpate in 
class discussions. Her teachers and guidance 
counselor celebrated. When Alice applied to 
college 3 years later, her application was 
accepted. 



Jason. Jason is brilliant In seventh grade, he 
scored 1,500 on SATs. His grades, however, 
were mediocre. If s obvious ttiat he didn't have 
to put forth any effort to earn high grades; 
however, he didn't seem to care. He seems to 
need a sense of purpose. 

Parent of gifted student 

When Jason applied to college, his transcript 
reflected a series of ups and downs-^-grades 
that ranged from A to F. His grade point average 
was less than remarkable, reflecting his ten- 
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dehcy either to turn in woric that teachers 
considered brilliant, or not turn in his assign- 
aJ! His standardized test scores 
PlOfc^'Wgh a6Uity and aptitude in aU 
^««»^^^5»,ihcluded grades of 4 and 5 on AP 
^?^WM6ns and a national language examina- 
tw^f W wWch he earned one of the highest scores 
in ti)^ nation. 

^J««>n's parents and teachers thought of him 
^ ^'f^*?*' unmotivated. His guidance 
^^^^P*???/^ desdribed him as "an unharnessed 
dj?vus^^' iyhen -he applied to coUege, his 
-?Ppyatioh,was.reject^ His guid- 

^?5^«??«V»tof caUed colleges and 

f^yere^ttjatlJa^n^M, a risky 

several 

J^^R?^ading Jason to remain in hi|K school, 
^eddedf Jp/argue <^^^^ The coun- 

??S?»^|WM^8ua5e^ admitted 
to^f^W^j^ sdecHye OTlle^^ Althbu^i Jason's 
<^H?8e^8^||«.wCTe admirable and he 

*?:3Mdf:ftTOtti#a^^^ educational 
st™<tore/ t^^^ «MTted= a college degree. The 
guidance counsel suj^rt provided Jason 
vdth aii opportunity td take one step towaid 
fumilihg his potential. 



Grace. It was difficult to convince Grace, age 15, 
to take Advance Placement courses. She felt she 
coiild not succeed academicaUy and continue 
to help support her family. 

Guidance Counselor 

Grace's parents, members of a radal/ethnic 
minority.group, struggled to earn a Uving. When 
Grace was recommended for Advanced Hace- 
meht obuises, her faiiriily p^ed. The expecta- 
tions pf high academic achievement and 
P°stsecpndaiy, education on the part of both the 
*^*?'?5Si'Wd students.weiie different than those 
?.» h^J«My tod .ndl^ Her father expected 
wotid romplrt^ high school and 
faitUlywg^^ store. Her mother 
wonted :that ;G«a. r\vpiUd lose her ethnic 
f?fn.% ril^ sJ^fC^ highly rigorous 

P«»P% Grace took 

f?^^8?M?>^!iy acato^^ When 
sJ?J.appUedito.cp|I(^;;Ker family ai^ed that 
???f ^?Sf>"l<J enroU: in therlocal community 
in part lieciuse they knew they could 



not afford tuition, room, and board anywhere 
else. Her counselor argued that Grace could 
attend any college she wanted. Grace was 
accepted by highly selective colleges. Her coun- 
selor watched for possible scholarships and, 
whenever possible, argued the merits of Grace's 
case. 



The foregoing are examples of students who may be 
labeled "underachieving" during high school. These 
gifted students are quite different from one another. 
They do, however, share two attributes: their poten- 
tial and a counselor, teacher, or parent who recog- 
nized that potential and decided to encouraee the 
student. " 

Defining Underachievement 

An exact meaning for the term underachianng gified 
student is elusive. Research studies reflect a remark- 
able lack of clarity when defining and describing 
these students Oanos & Robinson, 1985), wit'i the 
definitions often raising more questions than they 
answer. For example. Witty (1951) defined under- 
achieving students as those who do not live up to 
expectations and potential. But whose expectations? 
Is potential measurable? Are we describing gifted 
students who are experiencing academic difficulty 
and feel uncomfortable, or are we describing parents, 
teachers, or counselors who expect more than a 
student is willing and able to produce? 

Underachieving gifted students are often described 
in terms of symptomatic behaviors, including signifi- 
cant inconsistencies in chronological age, mental age, 
measured ability, and grades earned in school. For 
example, Jason was identified as gifted at an eariy 
age through the use of the Weschler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC). His standardized test scores 
reflected high ability and aptitude in all areas; 
however, he earned mediocre grades in many high 
school subjects. 

Underachievement, however, maybe"silenr (Whit- 
more, 1980). We may not know the ability level of a 
particular student who camouflages giftedness under 
satisfactory performance, especially if the student's 
teachers, counselor, and parents ha"e no evidence to 
indicate that the student is gifted. This is often the 
case when the gifted student is ferrale, belongs to a 
minority group, is economically disadvantaged, or 
has a hidden handicap, such as a chronic health 
problem or learning disability. 

The size of this group is unknown, since many 
highly gifted students are identified only with the use 
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of tests such as the Stanf6rd*6inet Intelligence Ibst 
or the Weschler Intelligence Scale (Whitnoore, 1980). 

Specific personality traits and behaviors such as 
impulsiveness, lack of motivation, inability to concen- 
trate for long periods of time, deficiencies in specific 
skills, inconsistent work habits, and social isolation 
have also been identified and viewed as both an 
influence on and an effect of long-term underachieve- 
ment (Janos & Robinson, 1985; Rimm, 1986; Whit- 
more, 1980). Some of these characteristics and behav- 
iors, however, have been observed in eminent adults 
and may be conunon to all gifted individuals. An 
analysis of autobiographies such as Sureijf You're 
Joking, Mr. Feynman! (Feynman, 1985) and The 
Autobiography of Eleanor Roosevelt (1958) indicates that 
eminent adults who have made significant contribu- 
tions to society share some of these characteristics. It 
seems clear, dten, that imderachievement cannot be 
understood when approached solely from the per- 
spective of student characteristics; rather, the problem 
is multidimensional. 



Seardung for Answers 

Joanne Rand Whitmore, in Giftedness, Conflict, and 
Und^rachievement (1980), described a long-term 
research project (Tlie Cupertino Project) that assisted 
underachieving gifted students. Whitmore stated that 
underachieving gifted students differ from achievers 
more in degree than in kind. She raised interesting 
questions that can assist educators and parents in 
distinguishing between gifted students who experi- 
ence teffqx)rary academic difficulty and thus require 
encouragement by an attentive, sympathetic parent 
or counselor, and those who require short- or 
long-term intervention and remediation. 

Whitmore's research has shown that underachieve- 
ment should be defined in terms of duration, scope, 
and effects. 

1. Duration. Is the problem a temporary or situational 
one, precipitated by family difficulties, illness, a 
consuming new interest, personal conflicts, or 
other factors? Or is the student's underachieve- 
ment chronic? In such a case, the student mj^ \t 
be identified as gifted but would show an 
established pattern of underachievement over a 
long period of fime. If the student shows a 
long-term pattern, generally a year or more, he or 
slie may need short- or long-term special assis- 
tance. 

2. Scope. Is the student performing less well than his 
or her assessed apfitude either in all academic 



areas or in one broad content area that is basic to 
the instructional program? Or is the student's 
underachievement limited to just one specific area? 
If the student shows long-term deficiencies in all 
academic areas or one broad content area that is 
basic to the instructional program, he or she may 
need short- or long-term special assistance, par- 
ticularly if imderachievement affects friendships. 
(Note. If an adolescent is suspected of having high 
general abUity but earns low grades in one broad 
area, counselors, parents, and teachers should be 
alert to the possibility that the student may have 
an undetected physiological handicap such as a 
learning disability.) If the student is a chronic 
long-term imderachiever, psychological intCiven- 
tion should be considered as an option. Special 
tutoring may help the concerned student who is 
experiencing short-term academic difficulty. In 
general, special tutoring for a gifted student is 
most helpful when the tutor is carefully chosen to 
match the interests and learning stymie of the 
student. Counselors and parents who recommend 
broad-ranged study skills courses or tutors who 
do not understand the student may do more harm 
than good. 

3. Effect on the student or significant others. Is there 
evidence of negaHve effects on the student or 
others in the student's life? Is the family concerned 
to the degree thav the student's level of achieve- 
ment weighs on the whole family? Does the 
student seem imable to make friends? Is he or she 
disturbed, withdrawn, or aggressive? Or does the 
student seem relatively content and willing to 
speak honestly ai A openly about academic compe- 
HHon and achievement? If the student, parents, or 
significant others describe this problem as though 
it is a focus for daily discussion and a constant 
source of family friction, the student's self-concept 
may be seriously eiffected and the student may 
need short- or long-term special assistance. The 
problem should be approached by dealing with 
the entire family; a family systems approach that 
includes psychological intervention is one option. 

Whitmore's atuilysis of effects includes two salient 
questions about student behaviors that may assist 
counselors and parents in recognizing underachiev- 
ing gifted students. Rrst, is the student highly 
aggressive? Most people recognize the aggressive, 
hostile student. Thi« i^iudent may refuse to comply 
with rules, may vie for attention in a variety of ways, 
may be highly disruptive and derogatory, and may 
reject assigrunents, often stating 'T already know 
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that." In the latter case, the student's grades may 
range from A to F, depending oa the student's interest 
in an assignment. Such a student may alienate peers 
by judging and criticizing them and sometimes by 
quarreling. 

Second, is the student significantly withdrawn? The 
withdrawn shident may be more difficult to identify 
because, on the surface, he or she may appear to be 
compliant and cooperative. However, observant teach- 
ers, counselors, and parents may notice some consis- 
tent patterns, such as an inability to disclose informa- 
tion about himself or herself, a disinterest in most 
subjects, constant da3'c:reaming, an inability to work 
with a group, and an unwillingness to defend himself 
or herself when confronted. This student's failure to 
achieve may not be as much of a problem to teachere; 
however, such a student is probably more difficult 
to assist than the aggressive student. 

Whitmore described gifted students as highly 
sensitive to expectations and vulnerable to social 
discomfort and stress. She argued that when a 
student's personal needs and the demands of the 
environment conflict or are perceived as conflicting, 
the student may be at risk of underachieving. 

Barbara Kerr, in Smart Girk, Gifted Vhmen (1985b), 
has offered a sinular argument, as have other 
researchers and consultants (e.g., Colangelo & Zaff- 
rann, 1979; Davis & Rimm, 1985; Perrone & Male, 
1981). Some of these studies are limited in that they 
focus on special populations such as gifted females, 
mdividuals with handicaps, and minority groups, 
^Jeafic groups thought to be particularly al risk of 
underachieving. It seems valid, however, to general- 
ize that all gifted students are at risk because of their 
mtellectual traits and heightened sensitivity to expec- 
tations, especially when educational and guidance 
coimseling programs do not meet their needs. 

Sylvia Rinun, author of Underachievement Syndrome: 
Cjiuses and Cures (1986), is a psychologist specializing 
m underachieving gifted students. She used case 
studies and descriptions of prototypes to discuss 
symptoms, causes, and cures. Rimm stated five 
essential causes, occurring singly or in combination, 
of underachievement: 

1. Initiating situation. An identifiable point during 
early chUdhood sets the stage for underachieve- 
ment. Examples include situations such as an 
illness or handicap that results in excessive 
attention-seeking behavior. 

2. Excessioe power. The child typically manipulates 
people so as to avoid responsibility, rather than 
moving toward actual accomplishment. 



3. Inconsistency and opposition. Parents or caretakers 
are inconsistent and/or oppositional in the child's 
early years. 

4. Inappropriate classroom environment. Qass place- 
ment and teaching approaches are inappropriate, 
and the child experiences ineffective teachers, 
assignments that are consistently too difficult or 
too easy, or an unstimulating educational envi- 
ronment. 

5. Competitwn. The child consistently feels like either 
a winner or a loser and withdraws horn competi- 
tion. *^ 

Rimm has documented methods, techniques, and 
practical intervention strategies that can be applied 
in any setting, with or without the help of a private 
psychologist. Her methods and suggestions can assist 
counselors, teachers, and parents in their attempts to 
prevent underachievement problems and stimulate 
and motivate highly gifted underachieving shidents. 

Felice Kaufmann, a researcher and educator with 
extensive experience in working with gifted students, 
has expanded on Whibnore's and Rimm's research 
m an unpublished paper, "Helping the Mudcrat 
Guard His Musk: A New Look at Underachievement' 
(1987). Kaufmann used an Adlerian psychological 
approach, characterized by its deliberate efforts to 
encourage an individual (Dreikurs, 1953, 1971). The 
approach is based on several assumptions and 
propositions, including the following: 

1. Most problems are inteipersonal, as opposed to 
intrapersonal, and can be remedied most effec- 
tively by understanding the individual, the envi- 
ronment, and the interaction between those ele- 
ments. 

2. Behavior is goal-oriented; thus, to understand an 
mdividual's negative behavior, one must under- 
stand the individual's motives and goals. This 
approach includes the notion that when an indi- 
vidual feels discouraged, he or she cannot face 
issues squarely, deal with them effectively, or 
function cooperatively with others. 

Kauftnann has described underachieving gifted 
students as discouraged individuals who need en- 
couragement but tend to reject praise as artificial or 
mauthentic. In other words, "cheerleading" is un- 
likely to provide these students with the necessary 
ammunition to cope with their problems. She has 
found that underacltieving gifted students have 
difficulty committing work to paper (because that 
action would disclose something about themselves), 
tend to lack confidence, avoid responsibility, avoid 
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coir^eliUon, may be highly resistant to adult and 
peer influence, and may be highly perfectionistic, 
sensitive, and vulnerable. 

Kaufmann's view of underachieving gifted stu- 
dents is depicted in Table 3-2. The table may be 
helpful to counselors, teachers, and parents who wish 
to examine the behaviors and goals of discouraged 
people, particularly gifted adolescents. 



Kaufmann had indicated that problem-solving 
strategies should include an analysis of student 
learning style, values, and interests (personal commu- 
nication, August 1987). All of these are discussed in 
either this or the next chapter. 



TABLE S-2 

Behaviors and Goals of Discouraged People 



BehaoioY 



Possible Goal of Behavior 



Tffpicdl Reaction of Others 



Altematix>e, More 
Encouraging, Approach 



Excessive need for atter'^on 



Avoidance of responsibility 



Lack of confidence in 
all areas 



Attention. Feel important 
when noticed. 

No pressure. No fear of 
failure. Predictability. 



Punis .ment. Giving in. 



Name-calling ("lazy"). 
Taking responsibility for the 
discouraged person. 



Safety. Retreat from reality. Sympathy. Blame. Pity. 



Ignore. Give attention for 
more appropriate behaviors. 

Encouraee responsible 
behaviors. 



Encourage and support 
efforts. 



Constant thoughts of 
worthlessness 



Avoidancp of competition 



Need for power and co • ol 



Need for revenge 



Excessive need for 
perfection 



Attention. Pity. 
Praise-seeking. 



Not to be noticed, singled 
out, or put on the spot. 

Domination. Security. 
Control. 

Attention. Retaliation. 
Control. 



Success in limited area. 



Praise. Pily. Blame. 



Giving special treatment. 



Anjer. Giving in. 



Hurt. Giving in. 
Retaliation 



Impatience. Reward. 
Frustration. 



Dishonesty 



Escape from punishment. Punishment. Blaming. 
Enhance self. 



Show how worth is not 
dependent upon 
pcrfr^rmance. 

Emph3si7e trying, not 
winning. 

Try to give attention for 
cooperative behavior. 
Refuse to debate. 

Ignore when possit?*?. Point 
out effect of behavior. 
Provide desirable 
alternatives. 

Encourage risk taking and 
new experiences. Emphasize 
and support efforts. 

Point out action in 
supportive way. Point out 
effect of action. 



Closed-min dedness 



No confusion over values. Agreement. No pressures. 
Predictabiiily. 



Encourage new experiences. 
Ask "what would happen if 



Note. Adapted by S. Berger from Turning People On: How to Be an Encouraging Person (pp. 33-34) by L. Losoncy, 1977, 
Englewood Qiffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. The original version of this table was published in Parent's Handbook: Systematic 
Trainii gfor Effectl Parenting by D. Dinkmeyer ar G, McKay, 1976, Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service. 
Adapted with permission. 
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Research on Learning Styles 

Uarmng style refers to the idiosyncratic ways that 
students and adults prefer to learn (Kolb, 1983- 
McCarthy, 1987). The concept is relatively new and 
exoting, but incomplete. Interviews and a brief 
rev.ew of research studies have substantiated a link 
between personality and learning preferences. The 
notion that gifted students learn differentiy from 
cher students is also posited by many and includes 
the influence of personaUty as well as differences in 
process or mode, degree, pace, breadth, and depth. 

Some educators recognize that, although the con- 
cept of learning style is new and difficult to define 
the Idea that personality and learning preferences 
mterweave is empiricaUy vaUd. Effective systems 
such as the 4-Mat system (V.cCarthy, 1987) are used 
throughout the United States. Trained teach.ers pre- 
sent lessons in a variety of ways, enabling everyone 
to understand the material. 

Some researchers have provided information that 
can assist counselors, teachers, and parents in under- 
standing the interrelationship between learning style 
?ro7n"^offff Sifted students. Torrance 
uyzo, 1981a) has broadened our ideas about eifted- 
by discussing the gifted student's ability to 
define and solve problems in many ways (often 
described as fluency of innovaHve ideas or diverxent 
Otinhng dbtlity). This complexity of thinking may not 
be compatible with an educational defoution of 
giftedness, the type of students identified (in part 
because many gifted students are identified through 
achievement test scores), or specific classroom L 
quirements. Gardner (1985) has described seven 
different types of inteUigence: linguistic, musical 
ogical-mathematical, spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, in- 
teipersonal, and intrapersonal. He has suggested that 
iftdmduals tend to display abilities in one or two 
specific areas and that current tests desiened to 
measure intelligence are inadequate because they 
rely heavily on a blend of logical and linguistic 
abilities (p. X). Thus the types of intelligence they 
measure may be dissimilar to the test taker's compe- 

Thus, the problem of recognizing and assisting 
Jerachievmg gifted students is complicated by the 
imatahons of the instilments used to identify rifted 
shidente and, ometimes, a mismatch between shi- 
dent learning styles and educational provisions. A 
number of other factors, including a shidenfs 
?«^nality and family environment Can also cause a 
gifted shident to be labeled an underachiever. Tible 



3-3 lists examples of gifted shidents who are at risk 
of underachieving. 



\What Counselors Can Do. Supportive adults can use 
\the following guidelines in dealing with gifted 
|underachievers: ^ 

Giftedness can be a double-edged swoid. View a 
shidenf s characteristics as an asset rather than a 
uabUity. 

Be availaWe to help shidents, to the best of your 
ability. Do not wait for a crisis. Schedule regular 
conversations and look for ways to meet individual 
needs. 

Use a sense of humor when discussing problems 
and solutions with s tudents. 
Discuss expectations wiih shidents. To help shi- 
dents clarify confUcting expectations, be sure your 
own expectations are realistic. 
Think of a fear of failure as a fear of success. You 
might ask the student to imagine how life might 
ajange if he or she were academically successful. 
The fear of success may be accompanied by 
unrealistic expectations and/or unwillingness to 
take risks. Be sure to include a discussion on what 
It means to the student to be labeled as gifted, 
l^ovidt a wide variety of opporhinities for success. 
Thmk of ways that shidents can bring personal 
interests into U>e school and demonstiate talents, 
^me students are underachievere because Uiey 
do not have the opportunity to use what they know 
(e.g., they may have technical abUities or specific 
types of leadership ability). 

Some shidents are more interested in learning than 
in working for grades. Such a student might spend 
hours on a project that is unrelated to academic 
classes ai;d fail to him in required work. This 
inner-directed shident should be strongly encour- 
aged to pursue his or her interests, particularly 
since those interests often lead to lifelong career 
satisfaction. Simultaneously, Oxe student should 
be reminded that teachers may be unsympaUietic 
when required work is incomplete. Comprehensive 
career planning emphasizi ig short- and long-term 
goals often helps such a shident to complete 
required assignments, pass high school courees 
and plan for college. 

Find ways to allow shidents to demoi^tiate 
knowlalge and mastery wiUiout sitting through a 
class. Some students, particularly those who are 
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TABLE 3-3 

Examples of Gifted Students at Risk of Underachieving 



AN ABSTRACT OR DIVERGEm THINKING STUDENT (' 

Cannot reproduce the thinking process 
used to reach a solution, and 
Is consister required 
to show all work 



'LEAPER'') WHO: 

May not document work; 
May develop a fear of failures- 
May rebel against preset structured- 
May become unpredictable (e.g., the class clown); 
May give up trying. 



A HGHLY AI^ALYTICAL STUDENT WHO: 

Is critical of peers or adults, and 
Is highly rigid or closed-minded 



Mr become highly self-critical; 
May alienate teachers; 

May alienate all peers and become a social isolate; 
May not participate in a group of any size; 
May be unwilling to learn from others. 



A MULTIDIMENSIONAL STUDENT WHO: 

Has diffused interests, and 
Has an outer locus of control 



May avoid responsibility; may seek attention; 
May not focus or become committed to any activity; 
May act solely to please others; 
May equate personal worth with external rewards. 



A CONCENTRATED COMMTITED STUDENT WHO: 

Is intensely focused, and 
Has an inner locus of control 



May be highly perfectionistic; 

May be closed to others' ideas; 

May become isolated from peers; 

May be disinterested in earning high grades. 



ANY GIFTED STUDENT WHO: 

Does not receive appropriate intellectual 

stimulation in or out of school; 

Has an outer locus of control; 

Sees no relationship between effort 

and outcome, and blames others for problems; 

Sets unrealistically low or high goals and 

is consistently dissatisfied with work 

accomplished; 

Is made (by parents or teachers) to feel 
that personal worth depends solely on 
achievement (i.e., conditional love); 
Receives consistently negative feedback; 
Is not prized as an individual. 



May experience a conflict in values; 

May feel unsuccessful in an academic setting; 

May become discouraged; 

May develop an attitude of impotence and 

resignation; 

May feel helpless to control his or her environment; 
May become highly hostile and aggressive; 
Mav completely withdraw from others and from 
competition; 

May refuse to take any action where success is not 
guaranteed; 

May seek attention, power, or revenge by NOT 
achieving; 

May exhibit control by not achieving; 

May control loss of self-esteem rather than risk losing 

it by not measuring up; 

May give up trying to achieve. 
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highly gifted, readily absorb information provided 
by outside sources. 

• Knd educators and others in your school system 
who are sympathetic to the special needs of a gifted 
student and who will provide information as to 
hov/ those needs can be met both in and out of 
school. 

• Search for appropriate sununer activities that the 
student wiU enjoy, particularly those that deal with 
the student's interests. Some underachieving gifted 
students develop a love of learning through 
summer courses and activities. 

• Help students clarify values, interests, and coais 
(see Chapter 4). 

• ^vide appropriate college and career guidance. 
Develop a well-planned, long-term, comprehensive 
program (see Chapters 4-6). Keep in mind that 
underachieving gifted high school students who 
are provided with appropriate college and career 
planning information may be able to set short- and 
long-term productive goals. Some students benefit 
from an out-of-scliool college planning seminar 

J"'y at the College 
ofWilUamandMaiy. ^ 

• Avoid generalizations about underachievers. Some 
students appear to be underachievers but are not 
uncomfortable or discouraged. Some students 
appear to be achievers but are hig^ily discontent 
and grow up to be underachievers. Choosing the 
right college and career can make the difference. 

• Avoid praise and artificial compliments. These 
comments may not resonate with the way the 
student feels internally. Recognize effort and 
improvement rather than the final product. 

• Avoid using methods of discouragement: domina- 
tion, insensitivity, silence, or intimidation (Dink- 
meyer & Losoncy, 1980). 

• Avoid the use of a study-skills cour<3e, time- 
mana^.T>ent class or special hitoring if a student 
IS ft long-term underachiever, as defined by 
Whitmore, unless the strident requests it. Such a 
course will work only if the student is willing and 
eager and if the l»iacher is carefully chosen. 

During the writing of this book, many guidance 
counselors were interviewed. One counselor de- 
scribed the reaction of some gifted students when he 
Mtablished a counseling group designed to provide 
them with guidance and support. All gifted students, 
regardless of achievement level, were invited to join 
the group. Many of the students who joined the croup 
were angry at first. A discussion revealed that their 



anger was due to long-term resentment. They were, 
m one sense, asking "Where were you when I really 
needed you?" Another counselor reflected as follows 
on underachieving gifted students: "These are stu- 
dente who feel as though their needs will never be 
met." Both counselors have extensive experience in 
working with gifted students and find these student 
response patterns typical. Counselors who establish 
groups may find it useful to prepare themselves for 
such student reactions. 



What Teachers Can Do. Teachers might consider the 
following suggestions when interacting with under- 
achieving gifted students: 

• Vary your inshiictional style to enable all students 
to learn. If possible, administer a Learning Styles 
Inventory. You may find that some ^nidents are 
ngid in their learning sty?e preferences. 

• Show students how your academic discipline 
relates to other academic disciplines and to the 
worid of careers. Some students require a sense of 
purpose in order to learn. 

• Recognize a student's attempt or effort to raise his 
or her grades. Emphasize progress. Comments 
such as "You're gifted, you can do better than this" 
are usually resented, and rarely work with under- 
achieving gifted students. 

• Permit an underachieving gifted student to take 
your course if the student is extremely interested. 
u the student is deficient in prerequisite skills, 
discuss this with the student. Compromise wher- 
ever possible, and offer extra help. 



mat Parents Can Do. As gifted students approach 
adolescence and adulthood, parents may become 
increasingly concerned about achievement. Simulta- 
neously, the student may experience internal and 
external pressures. Heightened sensitivity to expecta- 
tions from himself or herself and others can be a 
problem for the adolescent who feels insecure or 
fearful, lacks appropriate information, and is attempt- 
ing ♦o establish a separate identity. Parents can help 
by aeating and maintaining a mutually respectful 
atmosphere, helping the student establish effective 
pnondes, defining sensible guidelines, and, to para- 
phrase Roger Tayior, a well-known consul'^nt on 
gifted students, acting as "a guide on the side, rather 
than a sage on the stage." With that in mind, the 
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following advice may be useful to parents of 
underachieving gifted students: 

• Provide an accepting environment, positive feed- 
back, reasonable rules and guidelines, strong 
support, and encouragement. 

• Recognize effort, progress, and improvement. 
Avoid overemphasizing achievement. 

• Maintain your objectivity and sense of humor. 
Parental caring, understanding, and objectivity are 
critical resources for gifted students, to be used as 
armor when faced with insensitive people, embar- 
rassment, or humiliation. 

• Listen to your gifted student. Show genuine 
enthusiasm about his or her observations, interests, 
activities, and goals. Be sensitive to problems, but 
avoid transmitting unrealistic or conflicting expec- 
tations and solving problems the student is capable 
of managing. 

• Guide your student toward activities and goals 
that refleci the student's values, interests, and needs, 
not yours. 

• Encourage your student to acquire a wide variety 
of experiences, particularly those that will assist in 
college and career planning. For example, if your 
son or daughter is interested in politics, suggest 
that he or she volunteer to work in a campaign 
office. The student may benefit from such an 
experience in two ways: by providing a service to 
the conmiunity without thought of compensation, 
he or she may feel useful; and by acquiring a 
realistic view of the work world, he or she will be 
better informed. 

• Share your perspective on how you successfully 
handle stressful situations, disappointment, and 
discouragement. Underachieving gifted students 



are frequently idealistic and believe that no one 
else shares their problems. 

• Get involved in school. Volunteer your time. 
Although your student may be less than apprecia- 
tive, counselors and teachers need and value your 
assistance and support. You may also acquire 
useful information that will help you assist your 
adolescent. 

• Search for a group of parents who can provide a 
support system. Parent advocacy groups for gifted 
students exist in many communities and offer a 
network for communication, information, and 
assistance. (See Appendix 5, Table A-3, for a list of 
resources.) 

• Avoid overinvesting in your child's achievement 
level. 

• Avoid discouraging comments, such as 'If you're 

so giftJKl, why did you get a D in ?" or 

"I've given yoL everything; why are you so 

Keep in mind that some students are extremely 
unhappy in secondary school and do not do well 
academically (in part because of the organization and 
structure). These students, however, may handle 
independence quite well; they may be extremely 
happy and successful in the right college or when 
learning in an environment with a different structural 
organization. 

A student who experiences a sudden academic 
dedine in one or two subjects during junior or senior 
year is probably not an underachiever. This student, 
however, will need to explain the drop in grades on 
a college application. Handled properly, such an 
event may be turned into an asset. (See Chapters 5 
and 6 for additional information.) 



Information on Underachievement is supported by 
workshops presented to The Fairfax County Associa- 
tion for the Gifted, a parent advocacy group, and the 
Northern Virginia Council on Gifted and Talented 
Education (annual conference, 1987) by Felice 
Kaufmann, Consultant on Gifted and Talented. 



Additional Reading on Gifted Underachieving 
Students 

Adderholdt-Elliott, M. (1988, September). What's bad 
about being too good? Gifted Children Monthly, 9^7), 
1-3. Provides ten tips for curing perfectionism. 

Gardner, H. (1985). Frames of mind: The theory of 
multiple intelligences (rev. ed). New York: Basic 
Books. 

Kaplan, L. S. (1983). Mistakes gifted young people too 
often make. Roeper Review, 6 (2), 73-77. 
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^f^^ ^°»^ Columbus, 
OH: Ohio Psychology Publishing Company. 

Ix)soncy, L. (1980). You am do it: How tTmcourage 
yourself. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

Kunm, S. (1986). The underachievement syndrome: 
Com^"^ Watertown, WI: Apple Publishing 

Tbrnmce, E. P. (1970). Encouraging creatioity in the 
classroom. Dubuque, lA: William C. Brown. 

S^'L^^^"^' * S- (1982). Guiding 
the gifted cMd. Columbus, OH: Ohio Publishing 
Company. " 

Resources to Use with Underachieving Students 

Bottaer, B. (1986). The world's greatest expert on 
flfeo «% eoerything...is crying New York: Dell 
Pubhshers. Deals with how perfectionism affects 
mterpersonal relationships. 

Dinkmeyer D. and Losoncy, L. (1980). The encourage- 
ment book. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 
Provides a plan, strategies, hints, and tips for 
helping discouraged students. 

Edwards, B. (1979). Drawing on the right side of the 
bmn lx>s Angeles, CA: J. P. Tairher. Distributon 
St. Martm's Press, New York. A couree in enhanc- 
ing creativity and artistic confidence. 

EIlM, D (1986). Becoming a master student Rapid City 
SD: CoUege Survival, Inc. Written primarily for 
coUege students, this book provides dynamic ways 
of teaching study skills, time-management and 
goal-settmg. Students are encouraged to try inno- 
vative approaches to academic and life manage- 
ment skills. College Survival, Inc. wiU provide 
aMistance to counselors and educatore concerned 
about student success and retention. Write to 2650 
Jackson Boulevard, Rapid Qty, SD 57702-3474 or 
call 1-800-528-8323. 

^eymnanl : Adventures of a curious character. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company ani Bantam 
Books. An amusing autobiography by a Nobel 
Pnze winner who followed his interests and 
developed a passion. 

do I fed bkeafake?The imposter phenomenon. New 
York: Pocket Books. 

"1?^' PT-y- "^^5^- f'' perfect child. 

New York: Ii)throp, Lee and Shepard Books 

Presents a funny lock at what would happen if 

children were perfect. 
Manes, S (1987) Be a perfect person in just three days. 

New York: Bantam/Skylark Booka A student 



decides that he wants to be perfect and finds a 
book on the topic. 

McDermott, G. (1980). Sun flight. Sequel, CA: Four 
Wmds Press. Shows students how aiming too high 
with unrealistic standards can be self-defeating. 

McGee-Cooper, A. Time management for unmanageable 
people. P.O Box 64784, Dallas, TX 75206. Provides 
a "nght-brain" method for work/study skUls and 
time-management. Suggestions include "reward 
yourself first and then do your assignments." 

On being gifted. (1976). New York: Walker and Co 
Written by students (ages 15 to 18) who partici- 
pated in the National Student Symposium on the 
Education of tl.e Gifted and Talented, this book is 
an articulate presentation of student concerns such 
as peer pressure, teacher expectations, and rela- 
tionships. 

Smith, D. (1978). Dreams and drummers. New York- 
Thomas Y Crowell Publishers. The stoiy of a 
perfectionist who learns that we cannot alwr - be 
Number One at everything. 

Zadra, D. (1986). Misttkes are great. Mankato, MN: 
Creative Education. Provides examples of famous 
mistrkes and how they can be turned into positive 
learning experiences. 

Sources: 

Adderholdi-Elliott, M. (1988, September). Gifted Chil- 
dren Monthly, 9(7), p. 3. 

Dr. Felice Kaufinann, Lexington, Kentucky. 



GIFTED GIRLS 

At an eariy age gifted girls typically demonstrate 
stronjger academic and career interest than their 
female peers (Fox, 1977; Wolleat, 1979). By the time 
girls gia*^ jate trom college, however, research studies 
indicate a pattern of declining intellectual achieve- 
ment and career aspirations. Researchers have estab- 
lished that the early career aspirations of young gifted 

f, expectations 
(Callahan. 1981; Kerr, 1983, 1985b). Their aSirations 
may further decline through the identity-fonning 
proass that occurs in adolescence and young adult- 
hood. 

Does this decline restrict thegirls'college and career 
choices? Do adolescent college and career choices in 
turn affect adult satisfaction? Several studies have 
indicated that gifted women who have chosen careere 
alone or careers combined with marriage and family 
are far more satisfied with their lives than women 
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who have chosen marriage and family over a career 
(Rodenstein & Glickauf-Hughes, 1979). Therefore, 
established problems and barriers encountered by 
gifted girls merit examination by concerned cotmsel- 
ors and parents. 

Many researchers have looked for ways to account 
for differences between the accomplishments of men 
and women* Some research studies are particularly 
relevant because they provide an overview of and/or 
clarify reasons for the differential accomplishments 
and satisfactions of gifted men and women. Among 
these are the following. 

A unique 50*year longitudinal study by Ibrman 
(Terman, 1925; Tferman & Oden, 1935, 1947; Tferman, 
1959) and a follow-up study by Sears and Barbee 
(1977) confirmed that intellectually able girls, first 
identified by IQ scores in 1921, were psychologically 
healthier than their ag?*mates but less likely than 
their male counterparts to pursue career goals. Of 
those engaged in careers, the salary they earned was 
far bdow that of their male peers. 

A landmark study of residential Scholars from 
1964 to 1968 by Kaufmann (1981) focused on a group 
of gifted individuals bom in the 1950s. Presidential 
Scholars represent the top 1/lOth of 1% in the nation 
in terms of academic achievement as measured by the 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Itet and other 
indicators. A group of 172 males and 150 females 
responded to questions about their postsecondary 
development Kaufmann found few differences be- 
tween the sexes on most measures of success. The 
exception, however, was an overrepresentation of 
women in the clerical and imemployed job categories, 
verifying a finding by the l^rman study. 

When interviewed for this book, Kaufmann re- 
ported that her study and more recent research 
studies indicated that when males and females were 
equal in both level of employn\8nt and salary, the 
women had successfully collaborated with a mentor 
who nurttued their talents and provided encourage- 
ment (Kaufmann, Harrel, Milam, Woolverton, & 
MOler, 1986). 

Barbara Kerr, a psychologist interested in the career 
developnnent of gifted girls, studied the postsecon- 
dary experiences of her gifted high school dassmates. 
The result was the thou^tful book. Smart Girk, Gifted 
Vfomen (1985b), in which she analyzed the results of 
her study, reviewed and clarified relevant research, 
and extracted the characteristics common to such 
eminent women as Beverly Sills, Margaret Mead, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Kerr's thorough research isolated 
external and internal barriers that may prevent gifted 
girls from fulfilling their early aspirations and 



dreams. She provides specific recommendations for 
women of all ages. Kerr's concerns about how gifted 
students plan career goals are reflected throug^ut 
this book. 

Matina Homer's landmark study. Fear cjf Success 
Syndrome (1972) revealed that hig^-achieving girls 
who compete with male peers tend to perform at a 
level well below their abilities. Gifted girls may, 
because of their extreme sensitivity, perceive social 
expectations in mixed-sex competitive situations. 
They may unintentionally demur from competition 
and, in effect, operate at a lower level tlum their 
capabilities predict 

Other researchers have found evidence indicating 
that self-confident, highly independent girls with 
nontraditional attitudes are less vulnerable because 
they are resistant to peer pressure and other outside 
influences. 

Many researchers have studied the tendency of 
gifted girls to perceive themselves as less able than 
gifted boys and their need to ''explain'' their success. 
Some girls tend to attribute success to external factors 
such as luck. When they fall short of their goals, Aey 
tend to attribute failure to lack of ability or other 
internal factors (Deaux & Emswiller, 1974). (The 
reverse is true for males.) Sonne high-achieving 
women tend to believe their successes are overevalu- 
ated and fear discovery as so-called "intellectua) 
imposters" (Clance & Imes, 1985). 

The relevant research ttius indicates that many 
young gifted girls are caught between the pull of 
socially acceptable feminine behavior ("if s not femi- 
nine to be smart") and the push of their own 
exceptional abilities. In too many cases, it seems, 
social needs begin to outrank early interest in future 
careers. 

Cl'^ted adolescents interviewed for ihis book rein- 
forced the conclusions reached by researchers. The 
bojrs were elaborative, freely disclosing personal 
details about their successful attempts to find re- 
sources that met their needs. They did not mention 
giftedness per se, but did not feel imcomfortable with 
their unusual abilities. By contrast, the girls answered 
questions more cautiously and indirectly than the 
boys and did not elaborate. They were far more 
circumspect. 

Personal interviews with teachers and mothers of 
extremely gifted students have further underscored 
the research findings. A humanities teacher at the 
North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics 
highlighted the reticence observed in some gifted girls 
as follows: 
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Girb are not the risk takers that boys are . . . 
the/re not the ones who wUl debate [a point] 
with me .... I think there's a stigma with girls 

about appearing too bright Girls will 

know the aiiswer but not volunteer unless you 
caU on them, not wanting to appear too bright, 

or too aggressive if there were only some 

way girb would stop being so aware . . . 
perceiving that everyone is watching them. 

One mother, at home raising three gifted sons, was a 
g(»d example of the problem encountered by many 
^ girls: 'Tm not gifted, although my father, his 
aster, and younger brother participated in the 
Tenman shidy. My mother and grandmother went to 
ooUege, and I graduated with honors." She spoke of 
her uncle, who, at age 45, became an acknowledged 
expert on American Indians. She mentioned her 
grai^parents as "fascinating people," homesteaders, 
the first people in a new territory to build a wood 
house, to bring a piano from the East, and start an 
educational system. She spoke frankly abouf her 
adolescent desire to be popular, recalling that "smart" 
girls did not date and seemed "out of ir during high 
sdwol. She said that her choice of coUege mafor 
(elementaiy education) was based on her desire for 
- flexiWHty . Eventually she wanted to stay home to raise 
her femUy. She felt comfortable with her decision. 

The students, teachers, and parents interviewed are 
not a representative sample of the population. 
Nonetheless, the interviews indicated that girls sense 
a confUct between the feminine role and giftedness, a 
findmg consistent with longitudinal research shidies. 

Gifted girls receive conflicting messages through- 
out childhood and early adolescence. In general, their 
gfts are valued and reinforced: They are gifted, and 
therefore "can do anything." But at some point, they 
are subtly directed toward socially acceptable femi- 
mne role behavior (Rodenstdn & Qickauf-Hughes, 
1979) and feel constrained by cultural expectations 
(Callahan, 1981; Kerr, 1983, 1985b). Asa result, during 
early adolescence, a critical period in the formation 
of female identity, the pull of social needs appears to 
countoact their need for self-«teem and/or adiieve- 
mait. This conflict may preclude long-range planning 
and, more important, freedom of choice. 

Gifted girls are experts at living up to perceived 
expectations and learn to adapt in ways that are 
psychologicaUy healthy but limit their options. They 
may recognize career obstacles and totally avoid 
career plans, or choose careers tfiat require less 
wSTim «>n™itment (Keir, 1985b; 



It may be unrealistic to hope that we will instantly 
remedy or neudalize cultural expectations and other 
environmental factors. However, if gifted girls are to 
plan tfieir lives meaningfuUy and effectively and if 
they are to direct tfiemselves toward goals of their 
own choosing, they must be able to look at the myriad 
of options available to them. They also must be made 
aware of the internal and exterior barriers that limit 
those options (Callahan, 1981; Kerr, 1985b), cause 
them to lower their aspirations, compromise career 
goals, and rob them of opportunities to fulfill their 
early potential. 

Once counselors and parents are aware of these 
bamers, they can be sympathetic to and supportive 
of gifted females. 



What Counselors Can Do. To nurture gifted girls 
coun-'elors can: ' 

• Provide appropriate (nonsexist) career guidance. 

• Provide women role models and mentors who wiU 
share experiences on how they achieved success 
and how they integrated family and career goals. 

• Encourage and facilitate 4 years of mathematics 
and saence courses. If a gifted girl expresses 
interest in mathematics and/or science as a career, 
investigate and provide resources to use as career 
role models and mentors. 

• Encourage exploration of womens' colleges. Those 
witfi high proportions of women on the faculty 
produce more women scholars and leaders. 



What Teachers Can Do. Teachers can aid in the 
positive development of gifted females by doing the 
following: " 

• Matfiematics and science teachers can encourage 
female shidents to advance to upper levels. If a 
gifted girl expresses an interest in mathematics 
and/ or science as a career, explain why you chose 
to teach in your academic subject. 

• Explain how a particular academic discipline 
relates to careers, and be aeative in this explana- 
tion. For example, if you teach mathematics or 
saence, assign the reading of an autobiography 
such as that of Barbara McQintock, 1983 Nobel 
Prize winner in physiology and medicine. 

• Encourage shidents to document their abilities by 
entering competitions in language arts, science, 
mathematics, tfie visual and performing arts, or 
any other field they are interested in. 
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What Parents Can Do. 

• Encourage long- well as short-term planning, 
emphasizing dedsioi-making skills. 

• Reinforce atypical, constructive behavior. 

• Provide specific guidance to help girls understand 
that there is a direct link between their efforts and 
results. Luck is not the primary foctor. 

• Be a role model for desired behavior. Demonstrate 
how gifted women can make a difference. 



Information on gifted girls is supj>orted by interviews 
with the following consultants. (The names of 
students and parents are omitted to protect privacy.) 
Felice Kaufmann, Consultant, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Barbara A. Kerr, Associate Professor of Counselor 
Education, Director of Honors Program in Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa Qty^ Iowa. 
Virginia S- Wilson, Chair, Department of Humanities, 
North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics, 
Durham, North Carolina. 



GIFTED LEARNING DISABLED 
STUDENTS 

Over the past decade, clinicians and practitioners 
have devoted extraordinary time and energy to 
providing parents and teachers with clues for identi- 
fying learning disabled children. Parents, however, 
often sense that their child is somehow different long 
before they receive confirmation from a ODnsulting 
psychologist or the school. 

A parent may first notice socialization problems 
when the child misinterprets social clues about when 
to laugh, cry, talk, or be silent. The child may anger 
too quickly or fail to react in a situation when anger 
may be the appropriate response. At home or at 
school a child may be oblivious to time; may appear 
to be lazy, forgetful, or unprepared; or may honestly 
believe that a project or chore has been completed 
when it has hardly been begun. 

Parents of learning disabled youngsters develop 
long lists of behaviors that they identify as signs that 
their children suffer from learning disabilities or from 
a variety of information processing deficits. 

Learning disabled children and their parents sutfer 
from confusion, anxiety, and constant misgivings. 
Such children are particularly frustrated by their 
inadequacy in reaching their own, parents', the 
school's, and society's goals. They may be desperately 



unhappy, asking time and again, "What's wrong with 
me, why am I different?" 

But what happens if a learning disabled child is 
also gifted? What nuances of behavior might a parent, 
teacher, or guidance counselor notice that would 
provide the clues? Once the child is identified as 
gifted, what might they do to ensure the best possible 
development and educational experience for him or 
her? Where can they turn for appropriate advice and 
professional guidance? How do they overcome their 
own feelings of helplessness? 

The following case study and discussion of the 
college- and career-planning process makes clear how 
infinitely more complex that process may be when 
the gifted adolescent is also learning disabled. 



Adam. When he was an infant, a major univers^^ 
hospital identified Adam's brain almorn^Uti» as 
resisting from a^^t^^ told 
they wan^ Itid^ tfiat his ttoubles were identified so 
eaiiyinltisHfev^ 

Various medical professionals identified Adam as 
retarded, brain du^^ dyslexic, suff^ihg from 
minimal brain dy;^i^^ or learning di^le^ His 
IQ scares vmied fiom fhaii average to average, 
to above average includei place- 

ment in a thmpeutic day tiurseiy, a special Education 
fodlity, or a iriainstream environment His parents 
were told he needed a self-contained dass, a resource 
dass, or no spedal .mangements.-Qne expert said 
Adam was perfecdy n&nnal, stifiiering only R'om 
overanxious ''ethnic'' parents. Others blamed all his 
problems on assorted p^chological experiences, 
none rdated to birth trauma or learning disability. 

Adam progressed ttwough tfie expected develop- 
mental stages, but always at his unique pace. At 18 
months he walked with difficulty, at ? years he could 
barely talk, and at 4 he still ha^ difficulty with toilet 
traiiiing. In nursery school he made progress in gross 
motor skills and reading readiness. His fine motor 
skills were very poor, and his socialization skills 
nonexistent. 

At age 5 Adam began to read. He developed a rich 
vocabulary, made insi^tful tftough garbled com- 
ments, and accelerated rapidly in reading ^lls. 
Preschool teachers miased thsse signs, focusing 
instead on his toilet habits and his inability to write 
his name legibly. A ^>ecial education facility was 
recommended the teacher and a psychologist 

Adam entered a private school that specialized in 
working with learning disabled children. The setting 
proved inappropriate. At honte he read every chil- 
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provided, but the school sent home 

S??'^^^'^ *«* had nwstered 

Jw«e=»^|[#ew tl^ By the second year, 

Ij^orf ^^ttM iitCw; , impeding Adam's aca- 



for dementaiy school, he 
He leaBzed he had 

?f^i^«i^SW his peeis to 

^^Y^^^ is^ir^J^^ had 
f»^<r>|^9?M*«g^8ii^ Aiithmetic 

felt 

r^^^isSSt of 
v'«|^id«gM.;&)d4rito probl^ 
: fy Wghfsdwd^^^A^ strengftisaiui wecOcni^ 
«adtag jevd and his 

wn^^mdtag/ofiCOTtm^^^ accurate and coiripas- 
^fep^B^^in s«ial;^iai^ 

«nd;hehaa dcM^^ interest 
« SP^tegi and ro^la^ speech 
'^-f^ W??^* to understand, his rtemory was 
<»uld; M^^ or write a 

coteent sgi^ with the high 

achod^girfdMice coun^ developed a 

IMotoo)! .foTj^irfani^ an academic program that 
wo«W >«Sow maxinium mainstreaming and 
oipi^iztf on Adam's strengths and wisfe. 

>^Iain took an actix-e part in the process. His 
prefoences led to family negotiations. "Do you really 
w^t :to take this course?" "Do you really need it?" 
Tfow important is this issue to your "Do you 
W>u cari do wenr "What wiU happen if you 
feil? Tf you are not doing weD, wiU you tell us so 
flat we can help?" 

JJ^tiatiqris with the school followed. If Adam 
failed a mainstream course, couM he fall back on a 
9elf-<»nbiined version? If he were feilir^ would he 
agree to switdi to another course? Adam broke 
peo^ente at his high school. He took courses no 
J^aaal eduoitton student had taken before (3 years 
2 ford^i language and 2 years of computer science, 
fer ocample) and refused, over the school's objecHon, 
to take traditional qjedal education courses such as 
vocationd education. 

Despitelflfls approach, Adam's high school career 
was not ur>eventful. Some teachers resisted his 
Feserjce in thdr dassroonv while others admitted 
Wm ^placed nieaningless burdens on him ("If you 
can tspeU accurately, you can't get a passing grade 
in Klence." or "I can't pass you in English if I can't 
read your handwriting."). For 3 years in a row, his 
program, negotiated and approved in the spring, was 



mysteriously changed over the summer. "Computer 
error," his parents were told. 

^y his senior year, it was dear that Adam had an 
exceptional mind for specific areas of study. His 
readirig skills and vocabulary were significantiy 
above grade level, he had a knack for computer 
saence, and he had developed a strong interest in and 
understanttog of politics. He stiU could not do 
aruhmeti<^ spell, or write legibly, but he finished high 
school with a fine academic record, was dected to the 
National Honor Society, and was accepted at every 
college to which he applied. While Adam was 
certainly learning disabled, he had clearly d-nwn- 
strated traits and characteristics assodate.: with *e 
gifted and.talented. 



Special Concerns 

The dedsion to send a learning disabled child to 
college (regardless of giftedness) is not one to be taken 
hghUy. For an individual with deficits in social, 
study, and organizational skills, it is a major dedsion! 
Support systems meticulously worked out in high 
school cannot follow the student to college. Parent 
advocacy must be replaced by self-advocacy. Aca- 
demic learning must be pursued while a medley of 
mdependent living skills are developed, friends are 
sought, and separation from home and family is 
realized. The learning disabled student who is 
thinkmg of college must be made aware of all these 
difficulHes and understand that the choice to attend 
or not to attend is his or her own. 

Once it is realized that the learning disabled 
student may be capable of attending a college the 
personal (Who am I?) and college (Who are they and 
what will they expect of me, etc.?) evaluations begin 
Discussions also begin witli guidance counselore and 
college advisors. There are college faire to attend, 
guides and directories to review, visits to be made, 
and applications to be completed. 

For a learning disabled student, the basic college- 
planning steps and schedules are similar in many 
ways to those for a non-learning disabled student. 
But the student and his parents must expand upon 
the basics and focus on specific issues unique to the 
learning disabled. For example: 

• They must learn to distinguish schools that merely 
accept learning disabled students as a condition of 
continuing federal support from those that actively 
encourage thdr enrollment by providing spedal- 
ized programs. 
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• They must investigate the schooFs support to 
detennine whether it is unstructured (provided as 
needed) or structured (records on the student are 
maintained and progress is monitored). 

As the list of college criteria is assembled, the 
student and his or her parents must be honest about 
their perceptions of the student^s needs. Basics such 
as distance from home and available transportation 
for home visits, singile-sex education or coeducation, 
size of student body, and academic staruling must 
be expanded to indude issues such as the following: 

• Is tfiere evidence of an oi^ganized program for the 
learning disabled? 

• Is there evidence of a full*time staff in the program, 
as well as a full-time director to monitor activities? 

• Is there evidence of special considerations for 
learning disabled students such as allowing tape 
recorders in the dassroom, untimed tests, writing 
laboratories, tutors in every subject area, and 
allowing extended time for graduation? 

• Is there evidence of successful career placements 
of learning disabled students in their chosen fields 
following graduation? 

As with any college search, the list will narrow to 
five to seven good candidates. The schools must then 
be contacted, interviews arranged, and family visits 
planned. Campus tours and the opportunity to sit in 
on classes must be given particular attention, since it 
is extremely important for the learning disabled 
student to personally judge the level of difficulty of 
the instruction, observe the interaction of the stu- 
dents, and gain for himself or herself a sense of the 
relation^p between the students and the factilty. 

The admissions interview may not answer all the 
questions regarding programs for learning disabled 
students. If this is so, the student and his or her 
parents must seek out and meet with a member of the 
learning disabilities program staff. A list of questions 
based on family concerns and perhaps stimulated by 
a review of the college directories and guides or 
discussions with high school guidance persc»nnel 
should be prepared prior to the visit. Questions rni^t 
include the following: 

• What type of support is available for learning 
disabled students? 

• Is the program monitored by a full-time profes- 
sional staff? 

• Has the program been evaluated, and if so, by 
whom? 



• Are there any concenis for the program's future? 

• Who counsels learning disabled students during 
registration, orientation, and cowse selection? 

• Which courses provide tutoring? 

• What kind of tutoring is available, and who does 
it— peers or staff? 

• Is tutoring automatic, or must the student request 
assistance? 

• How well do faculty members accept leaiming 
disabled students? 

• May learning disabled students take a lighter load? 

• Are courses in study skills or writing skills offered? 

• Have counselors who work with learning disabled 
students received special training? 

o How do students on campus spend their free time? 
Are there programs that will interest and accom- 
modate learning disabled students? 

• May learning disabled students take more time to 
graduate? 

• Whom can parents contact if they have concerns 
during the academic year? 

The learning disabled adolescent's progress to- 
ward adulthood is constantly stymied by dilemma. 
Decisions and choices must often be based on 
fragmentary knowledge and perceptions or distorted 
recollections. The dilemma faced by the learning 
disabled student, most particularly the gifted learning 
disabled student, stems from his or her desire to 
demonstrate independence from parents^ counselors, 
teachers, and tutors, and the equally strong desire to 
maintain the respect and support of those same 
parents, counselors, teachers, and tutors. The learning 
disabled student frequently wishes to make the 
decisions that will frame his future, even while 
sensing that they may not be realistic or ultimately 
doable. 

College and career planning for gifted learning 
disabled students is practicable but it requires 
extraordinary participation, cooperation, and pa- 
tience. 

The following suggestions may help those who 
guide gifted learning disabled students: 

1. M&ny gifted learning disabled students are not 
identified because they can mask a learning 
disability and achieve at what seems like a normal 
or average rate. In fact, it is only because they are 
gifted that they can accomplish this. Comprehen- 
sive testing should be recommended for any 
student having difficulty, particularly in fifth or 
sixth grade. Results may be more accurate if the 
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student is tested in the environment in which he 
or shr is expected to perform. 

2. Priscilla Vail, author of Smart Kids with School 
Problems (1987), says that to assist gifted learning 
disabled students, we must focus on tFieir strengths 
rather than their learning weaknesses. 

3. Gifted learning disabled shtdents should be in- 
formed that there are several forms of the SAT and 
many other standardized tests. Students may 
request to take an untimed veraon of the SAT, 

Additional Reading on Gifted Uatning Disabled 
Students 

Armstrong, T (1987). In their own vxty: Discovering and 
encouraging your child's personal learning style. Los 
Angeles, CA: J. P. Tatcher. Distributed by St. 
Martin's Press. Toll free number: 800-221-7945. A 
former teacher and learning disabUities specialist 
describes learning differences and provides sug- 
gestions. 

Cannon, T, & Cordell, A. (1985, November). Gifted 
kids can't always speU. Academic Therapy, 21 (2), 
143-152. Discusses briefly characteristics of the 
gifted learning disabled child, possible patterns 
on tests, and strategies for instruction. 

Daniels, P. (1983). Teaching the giftedfleaming disabled 
child. Rockville, MD: Aspen Press. Designed for 
educators and often technical. 

Fox, L., Brody, L., & Tobin, D. (Eds.) (1983). Learning 
dibbled gifted children: IdenHfication and program- 
ming Austin, TX: Pro Ed. The most comprehensive 
study available containing a variety of experts' 
opinions. 

Getting learning disabled students ready for college. (ND). 
Washington, DC: American Council on Education, 
HEATH Resource Center, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
800, Washington, DC 20036. A usehil fact sheet and 
checklist. ' 

Gifted learning disabled— Not an oxymoron (1988, 
May). Gifted Children Monthly, 9(5), pp. 9, 15. A 
brief article describing some of the traits of gifted 
learning disabled children. 

How to choose a college- Guide for the student with a 
disability (ND). Wasliington, DC: American Coun- 
cil on Education, HEATH Resource Center, One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Washington, DC 20036. 

Parker, A. (1986, May). Living with incongruity. 
Mensa Bulletin. This is a parental case report. 

Prihoda, J., Bieber, T, Kay, C, Kerkstra, P., & Ratclif, 
J. (Eds.) (1988). Community colleges and shtdents with 
disabttities. Washington, DC: American Council on 
Education, HEATH Resource Center. Lists services 



and programs for disabled students at more than 
650 U. S. community, technical, and junior colleges. 
Promoting successful nunnstreaming: Reasonable class- 
room accommodations for learning disabled students. 
(ND). Rockville, MD. Results of a study done in 
Maryland schools. Available from Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Supply and Property 
Management, 540 North Stonecrest Avenue, 
Rockville, MD 20850. Attn: Ms. Shirley Martin. A 
practical guide to specific interventions for learn- 
ing disabled students. 

Rosner, S. (1985, May/June). Special twice: Guide- 
lines for developing programs for gifted children 
with specific learning disabilities. G/C/T, (38), pp. 
55-58. A very basic overview. 

Scheiber, B., & Talpers, J. (1987). Unlocking potential. 
Bethesda, MD: Adler and Adler. A step-by-step 
guide to college and other choices for learning 
disabled people. This book offers advice on 
everything from diagnosis and vocational assess- 
ments to specific college prograna designed to 
acconunodate learning disabled shidents and to 
provide them with study skills. 

SUver, L. (1984). The misunderstood child: A guide for 
parents of learmng disabled children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. A very easy-to-read basic and infor- 
mative book with a focus on learning disabled, yet 
relevant to gifted learning disabled. 

Vail, P. (1987). Smart kids xvith school problems. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. This valuable book emphasizes 
the traits of gifted shidents and the learning styles 
that set giftod/leaming disabled shidents apart. 
Vail includes a chapter on maturation and higher 
education. 

Whitmore, J. (1982, January). Recognizing and devel- 
oping hidden giftedness. The Elementary School 
Journal, 82{3), pp. 274-283. Explores myths about 
GT children that hinder the identification of gifted 
learning disabled children. 

Whitmore, J., & Maker, C. J. (1985). Intellectual 
giftedness among disabled persons. Rockvill-, MD: 
Aspen Press. One chapter specifically oi. gifted 
learning disabled with excellent case studies. 

Wolf, J. & Gygi, J. (1981). Learning disabled and 
gifted: Success or failure? Journal for the Education 
of the Gifted, 4(3), p. 204. Well-stated definitions of 
gif*ed learning disabled qualities with ideas about 
identification and piogramming. 
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The following agencies provide infonnation and 
resources to parents, teachers, counselors, and others 
who are interested in the special needs of gifted 
learning disabled and other gifted handicapped 
students. 



NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSES 

THE ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON HANDICAPPED 
AND GIFTED CHILDREN, The Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091, 703/620-3660. 

The ERIC Qearinghouse gathers and disseminates 
educational infonnation on all disabilities and the 
gifted across all age levels. The Qearinghouse 
abstracts and indexes the special education literature 
included in the computerized ERIC database and its 
monthly print indexes Resources in Education and 
Current Index to Journak in Education. Services include 
responses to written, phone, and electronic informa- 
tion requests, ERIC workshops and technical assis- 
tance, computer searches of the ERIC and Exceptional 
Child Education Resources (ECER) databases, and 
analyses of current trends and issues. 

HEATH HIGHER EDUCATION & ADULT TRAIN- 
ING FOR PEOPLE WITH HANDICAPS, American 
Council of Education, One Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, DC 20013, 202/939-9320 or 800/544-3284. 

HEATH collects and dissenunates information on 
educational support services, policies and proce- 
dures, adaptions and opportunities on American 
campuses, vocational-technical schools, adult educa- 
tion programs, independent living centers, transition, 
and other postsecondaiy training situations. HEATH 
maintains a toll-free number, provides single copies 
of materials free of charge, and encourages duplica- 
tion and further dissemination. 

NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH (NICHCY), P.O. 
Box 1492, Washington, DC 20013, 703/893-6061. 

NICHCY collects and shares infomuition and ideas 
that are helpful to children and youth vnfh handicaps 
and the people who care for and about them. The 
Center answers questions, links people with others 
who share common concerns, provides technical 
assistance, publishes information products, and uses 



visual media to inform. Essentially, NICHCY helps 
information flow between the people who have it and 
those who need it. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CITIZENS DM EDU- 
CATION (NCCE), ACCESS CLEARINGHOUSE, 
10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301, Columbia, 
MD 21044, 301/997-9300 or 800/NETWORK 
(638-9675), 

NCCE, a not-for-profit organization devoted to 
improving the quality of public schools through 
increased public involvement, maintains a computer- 
ized database, and provides information and re- 
sources to parents and other citizens. NCCE also 
trains parents and educators to work constructively 
together, provides handbooks and films, monitors 
federal legislation, provides technical assistance, and 
publishes a monthly newspaper. ACCESS services 
include regional lists of the colleges and universities 
offering services to students with learning disabilities, 
and a publication. College Opportunities for Learning 
Disabled Students, 
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LEARNING AB DUT ONESELF 

The years from the c^eginning of 7th grade to the end 
of 12th grade are turbulent times for gifted adoles- 
cents. During this critical period, different types of 
assistance must be available if they are to develop 
accurate and realistic self-concepts, use a»eir talents 
in constructive, satisfying ways, and develop an 
appreciation for community. For this goal to be 
achieved, a systematic approach is necessary, one 
that assists students in dealing with multidimension- 
aUty, the pressure of expectations, and the signifi- 
cance of a career as a life development process and a 
Fmdpal means of self-expression (Gysbers & Moore, 
1987; Sanborn, 1979). The process suggested by this 
duipter should be built into a guidance program. 
Guidance counselors and parents should not assume 
that a young gifted person ^vill take advantage of 
opportunities for self-discoveiy; often strong encour- 
a^ent is needed. Counselors and teachers can assist 
gifted students by providing the necessary tools 
guidance, and encouragement. Parents Ccin help by 
understanding the complexity of the task and provid- 
u»g resources and support. 

Research and interviews have suggested the follow- 
mg ways counselors, educators, and parents can assist 
students in learning about themselves, their commu- 
nity, and career options: 

• Appropriate paper-and-pencil exercises help coun- 
selors a^ess the needs of their gifted students and 
help students develop an academic plan, effective 
work-study habits, a Hme-management system, 
and deasion-making skills. 



• Developing effective wriring skills assists students 
m clarifying thoughts and discovering tl^? meaning 
of experiences. 

• Exposure to a broad range of academic subjects, 
mtellectual ideas, and social situaHons assists 
students in learning about themselves through a 
variety of experiences. 

• Group guidance counseling and discussions with 
-.nteliectual peers help students clarify intellectual 
and sodal/emctional experiences, establish a sense 
of direction, and set short- and long-tenn goals. 

• areer exploration, a self-discoveiy process, assists 
students in understanding the relationship be- 
tween school and careers, becoming familiar with 
realistic career options, setring short- and long- 
term goals, and plannirg for the future. 

Papei^and-Pencil Exercises 

Student Needs Assessment Survey. (Figure 4-1) A 
justifiable programmaric approach to guidance coun- 
seling should be coherent, predictable, and based on 
knowledge of the community and the needs of 
individual students. A program may change empha- 
sis from year to year; however, its basic elements 
should remain constant. 

Shident needs vaiy among and within schools. The 
Student Meeds Assessment Survey on page 49 can 
holp counselors assess what information is needed 
by students in ariety of areas. This instrument will 
a low for the logical planning of a guidance program, 
'J"^^*^^"' "What do my students 
need? You may duplicate the Studer.t Needs Assess- 
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FIGURE 4-1 
Student Needs Assewment Survey 

DIRECTIONS: Ask student to ranU each o5 the following on a 5;point scale: 

1. Not importamt to me 

2. Important to me but I need no huther assistance 

3. I would like a little assistance 

4. I would like medium assistance 

5. I would like a lot of assistance 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

1 . To exp' ore how various jobs could affect my life 
style. 

2. To become more aware of my career interest 

areas. 

3. To know more about job opporttmities in my 

career interest areas. 
4. To know more about training requirements for 

jobs I might like 
5. To become aware of training offered in my 

career interest areas. 
6. To talk with people employed in my career 

interest areas. 

7. To get some job experience in my career interest 

areas. 

8. To imderstand the changing patterns of careers 

for both men and women. 
9. To have help to obtain part-time and /or 

summer work. 

10. To know what jobs ajre available locally. 

11. To know how to apply for a job. 

12. To know how to interview for a job. 

13. To get my parents interested in my career 

planning. 

14. To know how important people influence my 

career choice. 

15. To know how to prepare for careers that interest 

me. 

16. To have actual on-the-job experience-; to know 

what it is like to l>e employed. 
17. To know where and how to start looking for a 

job. 

18. To have counseling abor^ my career plans. 

19 To know* more aboui possible careers and the 

world of work. 

20. To explore in detail careers I might like. 

21. To understand the impact of my sex on career 

plans. 

22. To know how the courses I am taking rr,iate to 

jobs in my career interest areas. 



23. To understand how my values relate to my 

career plans. 

24. To know how my personality and preferred 

method of learning relate to my career plans. 

25. To know how important people influence my 

career choice. 

26. To know how to prepare for careers that interest 

me. 

LIFE SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

27. To improve my study skills and habits. 

28. To develop my test-taking skills. 

29. To learn how to handle pressure form friends, 

teachers, family, or myself. 
30, To learn how to make decisions and solve 

problems. 

31 . To learn how to set goals in my life. 

32. To learn how to manage my time better. 

33. To learn how to spend money more wisely. 

34. To learn how to stay healthy, both mentally and 

physically. 

35. To imderstand better the effects of alcohol, 

drugs, and medicines. 

36. To learn bow to deal with commimity problems. 

37. To learn how to participate in government. 

38. To learn how to get more out of my life through 

leisure time activities. 

KNOWING MYSELF 

39. To identify my strengths and aoilities. 

40. To develop more confidence in myself. 

41. To understand my personal values. 

42. To know how to stay in shape. 

43. To understand my achievement and ability test 

scores better. 

44. To know bow to handle things that worry me. 

45. To learn more about grooming and personal 

care. 



(Continued) 
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46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 

51. 

51 
53. 
54. 



To accept my own views as OK. 
To get over my shyness. 
To understand the way I learn best. 
To know more about my posirion on soda' 
issues of the day. 

To know about how the txpectarions of others 
affect my Ufe. 

To have a better understanding of my achieve- 
ment test scores. 
To develop my musical abiliries. 
To develop my artistic abilities. 
To discipline myself for beHer study habits. 



EDUCATIONAL PLa. 4ING 

55. To underbtand why I am in high school. 

To understand the importance of graduarine 
from high school. 

To know more about high school graduaHon 
requirements. 

To get help in selecting the right courses for me. 
To become more aware of my educational 
options after high school (college, voc-tech 
mittary, etc.). 

To know more about financial aid available for 
continuing my educarion after high school. 
To learn how to evaluate and choose an 
educational or training program that will be 
nght for me. 

To learn more about college entrance require- 
ments. 

To know how and when to select a colleee 
major. ° 

To know how to earn college credit without 
taking a particular course. 
To have counseling about my educational 
plarnmg. 

To know the proper steps for a campus visit. 
To know how to decide which college is rieht 
for me. ° 

To talk to college admission counselors about 
my career plans. 

To talk to college students about my college and 
career plans. ° 
To select more school courses by myself. 
To find more courses relevant to my future. 
To know the proper steps for a campus visit. 
To know how to decide which college is right 
for ma o o 



56. 

57. 

58. 
59. 



60. 



61. 



6Z 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 
67. 

68. 

6S. 




74. To talk to an admissions counselor about career 
plans. 

75. To understand and accept what I can realisti- 
cally achieve. 



GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS 

76. To be able to get along better with teachers. 
To be able to get along better with other 
students. 

To know how to work with my counselor/ 
advisor. 

To be able to get along better with my parents. 
To be able to get along better with my brothers 
and sisters. 

To learn how to make more friends of my own 
sex. 

To learn how to make more 'riends of the other 
sex. 

To understand more about love and sex. 
To learn more about marriage and family living. 
To understand the changing roles of men and 
women in today's society. 
To gain a better understanding of people of 
different races and cultural backgrounds.' 
To know about places in my school and 
community where I can get help with my 
problems. ^ 
To understand the needs of elderly people. 
To accept people who feel or think differently 
ifom me. 

To have someone listen to me when I have 
problems. 

To be able to tell others how I feel. 
To learn to get along better with my job 
supervisor. 

OPTIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT ITEMS 

■ 93. To learn more about summer opportunities. 

94. To learn more about mentor relationships and 

how to rind a mentor. 
95. To learn more about internships. 

WRITE YOUR OWN GOALS WITH WHICH YOU WANT 
HELP 



77. 

78. 

79. 
80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 
84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 



89. 

90. 

91. 
92. 



96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
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ment Survey for use with your students. Feel free to 
add your own items to the list. The needs assessment 
is most effective when U5^ and discussed with small 
groups of students. 

Developing an Academic Plan, Some gifted students 
will be attracted to highly selective colleges, schools 
that reject more applications than they accept. The 
most selective colleges look for evidence of high 
student motivation and achievement — good grades 
in very demanding courses. Thoy exf>ect to see 
Advanced Placement (AP) courses on the student's 
transcript, if provided by the high school. Planning 
for advanced courses must begin as early as the eighth 
or ninth grade, especi?!!;' in the case of sequential 
courses such as mathematics, because the progression 
to AP calculus requires several years of prerequisite 
courses beginning with algebra. The same kind of 
planning is nece<isary for languages and sciences. 
Some students will not be ready or able to begin a 
mathematics, language, or science sequence by eighth 
grade. In such cases, summer programs, sponsored 
by regional talent searches or by-mail courses, 
provided by some regional talent search programs, 
may be a viable option. 

Every gifted student should be strongly encour- 
aged, by eighth grade, to develop a ^-year academic 
plan that includes academic courses required for 
graduation and courses desired for college planning. 
The plan should also include time-management 
techniques, showing hours spent in " lemic high 
school classes; hours spent in extracu^-icular activi- 
ties; hours needed for homework; and hours needed 
for family activities, rest, and relaxation. When time 
is planned carefully, and when plans are monitored 
and reviewed annually, students learn how to 
manage time effectively and how to order priorities. 

Effective Work/Study Skills and Time Management 
I^duca^ors interviewed throughout the United States 
expressed concerns about the relatively inadequate 
study habits and time-management sidlls generally 
demonstrated by gifted students. Because most gifted 
students are able to interpret and define meanings far 
in advance of their age-ma>es, school is relatively easy 
for them until seventh grade (or even beyond). There 
has been no need to learn to study effectively or 
manage time wisely. Gifted students often tend to 
underestimate how much time will be needed to do 
homework in a demanding program. When truly 
challenged late in high school or college, they may 



discover th-^t they do not have the skills needed to 
organize, .study, and produce high-quality work. 

Traditional study-skills courses, generally offered 
in seventh or eighth grade, are inappropriate for 
many gifted students. In these courses, students are 
not taught how to manage their superior intellectual 
abilities or how to study in different ways for 
different academic subjects. For example, a highly 
divergent student might not be able to follow the 
sequential method used in most study-skills courses. 
In such 1 case, the instructor might elect to teach a 
sequennal method, explaining its function and limita- 
tions, while ensuring that the student does not 
abandon valuable thinking skills. {Note: Some diver- 
gent-thinking students prefer to learn a sequence by 
reversing it and working backwards.) 

A review of study-skills research indicates that 
wriUen study-skills courses specifically designed for 
gifted students have yet to be published, although the 
Talent Identificaticii Program (TIP) at Ehike Univer- 
sity is considering the development of special materi- 
als for these students. 

Some schools have developed their own courses. 
For example, one Maryland magnet school for gifted 
humanities students requires all students to take a 
work/ study-skills course that includes time manage- 
ment and task analysis (i.e., predicting how long an 
assignment is going to take by breaking it down into 
specific steps). Students must then develop a time- 
management plan that includes everything the stu- 
dent is respot\sible for: hours spent in sdiool and 
time for homework, babysitting, family chores, extra- 
curricular activities, and so forth. During an inter- 
view, one administrator said, "We did this because 
parents came to us ^.'^pa*ring, saying 1 have this 
very bright child, tesis very well, but ;ne quality of 
what he turns out is not terrific' " This school expects 
that by the time its students reach high school, the 
students will have the skills necessary to master 
challenging courses appropriate for their level of 
intellectijial ability. 

Decision-Making Skills. Decision-making research 
emphasizes convergent thinking skills such as careful 
evaluation of data, rational evaluation of alternative 
solutions, making judgn^nts^ and testing solutions 
(Kolb, 1983; Maker, 1982). "hese skills are second 
nature to come gifted students, but need to be taught 
to others. Counselors may find that highly abstract, 
divergent-thinking students need to learn to make 
decisions using a nonsequential method or some 
other way that is compatible with their cognitive 
style. For example, when working with such a 
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student, a counselor might ask, "What would happen 
if . . . ? " A follow-up question might be "How do 
you suppose that will work? " This strategy allows 
the student to use an abstract thinking style and then 
reflect on a concrete level. 

Students need to learn that dedsion-making can 
be an oiganized process that begins and ends with 
taking risks, resulting in more control over one's life. 
It is especiaUy important to teach dedsion-making 
skills to multidimensional adolescents who perform 
weU in all academic areas and are involved in a 
variety of extracurricular activities. Multidimensional 
students need to learn dedsion-making in order to 
choose areas of concentration and set priorities. 
Dedsion-making skills are equally important if a 
student is sensitive to expectations of others, particu- 
larly when those expectations conflict with self- 
fulfillment Students also need to learn that choosing 
not to dedde is a choice that may determine a person's 
future. 

A skillful decision maker needs to accomplish the 
following: 

• Know something about himself or herself (ec 
personal goals). ^ ' 

• Recognize and define the dedsion to be made 
(what school courses to take, how to select a college 
academic major, what colleges or universities to 
consider). 

• Assess and evaluate the information he or she 
already has. 

• Assess the information he or she needs by asking, 
"What facts and ideas are missing? " 

• Generate strategies to acquire additional informa- 
tion. 

• Gather additional information, facts, and ideas 
related to the goal. 

• Assess the advantages, disadvantages and conse- 
quences (risks and costs) of each alternative by 
asking, ' 

"Will I be satisfied with this choice? " 

"Will I be happy with this choice? " 

"Will others (parents) approve of this choice? " 

"How v/ill I feel about this choice in 6 months? in 

1 year? in 5 years? " 

• Make a choice. Write it down. State it aloud. Does 
it feel right? If the answer is no, repeat the process 
using another choice. 

• Develop a plan or strategy to obtain the desired 
goal. 

• Review the outcome. If it does not make sense, 
begin again. Make sure that the process itself (the 



steps) does not get in the way of reaching a 
dedsion. 

• bistinguiih between dedsions and outcomes. 
(Good decisions can have poor outcomes, and vice 
versa.) 

Additional Readmg on Decision-Making 

Counselors can assist students by using any of the 
following workbooks on decision-making. 

Bergmam:, S., & Rudman, G. (ms). Decision making 

skills for middle school students. Washingtoi,, DC: 

National Education Assodation. 
Gelatt, H. B., Varenhorst, B., & Carey, R. (1972). 
iding. New York: College Entrance Examination 

Board. (Intended for middle school students; 

companion leader's guide available.) 
Gelatt, K. B., Varenhorst, B., Carey, R., & Miller, G. 

P. (1973). Decisions and outcomes. New York: College 

Entrance Examination Board. (Intended for hi^ 

school and college students; companion leaders 

guide available.) 
Sc' olz, N., Frince, J. S., & Miller, G. P., (1985). Hm 

to decide: A guide for women. New York: College 

Entrance Examiiwtion Board. 

Developing Effective Writing Skills 

The trouble with bad student writing is the 
trouble with all bad writing. It is not serious, 
and it does not tell the truth. 

Eudora Vklty 

Write with information. The reader doesn't read 
because of an insatiable need to applaud. 

Donald Murray 

Developing effective writing skills assists students 
in clarifying their thoughts and discovering the 
meaning of their experiences, but many gifted 
students are reluctant to write about themselves. 
VVhat can they say that would interest the all- 
important stranger in the college admissions office? 
They may lack experience in writing about their lives 
or feelings, and they may see little that is unique 
about themselves. 

There are two compelling reasons for English 
teachers to build processes into their curriculum that 
help to overcome this reluctance: 

• Most selective colleges and universities require 
applicants to write highly personal essays or 
describ: their experiences in a way that demon- 
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strates that the college and the student are a good 
nuitch. 

• Only by writing down their ideas and feelings and 
then rereading, rethinking, and revising can many 
gifted students find out what they really think 
about theniselves or abc^t any other topic. 

In an ideal world, student opportunities to dis- 
cover themselves through writing would begin in 
kindergarten. Students would keep personal journals 
throu^ all the grades to write reflectively about their 
experiences— what they see, read, and do. They 
would select ideas from this rich source to develop 
into writings to be shared in an accepting atmosphere 
with peers and teachers, and they would publish their 
woiks in classroom, school, or outside publications. 

Even if students have not had extensive experience 
in writing, there is much an English teacher at any 
grade level can do to help them learn to write about 
themselves honestly and effectively. The journal just 
suggested is a good place for students to examine 
their values, aspirations, goals, and attitudes. To 
promote fluency, students should write at least two 
or three times a week in a class or at home on both 
self-chosen and assigned topics. To encourage hon- 
esty, students should be certain that no one will read 
what they do not wish to share. 

Students can reread their joumcds to find ideas or 
stories to expand into rough drafts to be shared with 
peer reading and vmting groups. These papers may 
be revised and then evaluated by the teacher. If gifted 
students are frequently sent back to these journals, 
not only can they learn to evaluate for themselves 
their progress as writers, but also they can nodce and 
document the growth of their interests, ideas, and 
attitudes. 

The activities and processes discussed in this book 
readily lend themselves to exploratory personal 
writing. For example: 

• Gifted students who take the Myers-Briggs 'fype 
Indicator (MBTI) or the 4-MAT Learning Styles 
Inventory (LSI) can write out their reactions to 
what they have learned about themselves. Was this 
new knowledge surorising? Was it what they 
expected? Was it pleasing? Disturbing? 

• After hearing a speaker from a college or after a 
college visit, they might speculate in writing about 
what attending that school would be like. They 
could consider what aspects of the school appeal 
to them most strongly, what is not attractive, how 
their qualifications match what the school expects 



from its applicants, and whether the school offers 
programs that match their interests. 

• Students might write about the admissions officers 
they met. These people will be the audience for one 
of ihe most important pieces of vmting that a gifted 
student will do. The college application essay may 
be just a bit less intimidating if the student has a 
word picture of a real person to write to. 

It is very useful for students to read these 
"college-bound" writings to each other. One student 
may notice an aspect or drawback that another 
student has missed. Varied reactions to writings 
about the same school are useful to hear because 
students are then forced to question and rethink their 
original assiunptions. 

Another way English teachers can help students 
write about themselves and clarify their thinking 
about themselves and their college and career choices 
is to link personal vmting to the reading of autobiog- 
raphies or fictional autobiographies. For gifted high 
fdiool students, reading Mark Twain's Htickleberry 
Finn, James Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, Guson McCullers' The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, 
or any of a host of other works can be an exercise in 
analyzing literature as well as an avenue for exploring 
personal thoughts, beliefs, and experiences. Students 
can discuss and/or write about how their lives, 
choices, attitudes, and experiences parallel or diverge 
from the lives of the literary characters. Gifted 
students can read these works with a writer's eye, 
considering the choices the authors made about how 
to tell their stories, what details were included, and 
what experiences were revealed. 

Writing Units for Gifted Students. One unit called 
"Coming of Age" has been used successfully to link 
literature and personal writing at the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School for Science and Technology in 
Alexandria, Virginia. Developed by English teachers 
Susan DiMaina, Mary O'Brien, and Pamela Curtis, 
the unit was designed to be taught in the spring of 
the 11th grade, not as a practice in writing college 
essays, but as a way to broaden gifted students' 
experiences in writing autobiographical material. The 
unit aims at achieving the following goals: 

• Through practice in writing about themselves in a 
variety of styles and for a variety of purposes and 
audiences, students will gain fluency and comfort 
with autobiographical writing. 

• Students will accumulate writings they can refer 
to when writing college application essays. 
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• Students wiU read and respond to an autobiogra- 
phy or an autobiographical novel. 

Students are given an annotated Ust of approxi- 
mately 40 novels that portray adolescents growing 
up. Since the course is in American humanities, all 
works are by Americans. Students choose any book 
from the list to read independently and are given 4 
weeks to read the book and respond to the following 
instructions: ° 

1. Keep a list, by page number, of events or charactere 
that may prove pivotal in the development of the 
mam character. The Ust will serve as an index and 
save time on subsequent assignments. 

2. After reading, review the list and choose a pereon 
or event that had a great impact on your character's 
life. DeoCTibe the person or event and analyze the 
impact. 

3. Stylistically, how does the author reveal himself 
or herself or the main character? Consider the 
following categories: 

Organization: chronological, topical, chapters, and 
so forth. 

Kinds of material selected for presentation: large 
events, small things that add up gradually 
people rather than events, or vice versa. 
Perspective: Is there an adulf s voice? Does the 
author tell the story from a distance? Does the 
character tell his or her own story, and so forth? 
Background: Does the book describe a setting or 
period of time? ^ 

lb help students start their writings on the 
Coming of Age" unit and to broaden their perspec- 
tive on autobiographical writing in general, the 
teacher or students might read exceipts from other 
autobiographies out loud. Actual college application 
essays are also useful. Gifted students enjoy analyz- 
ing these "real " essays and trying to decide whom 
the college would accept or reject on the basis of such 
wnbngs. 

male students are reading outside of class, they 
do the following writing assignments in class: 

• List some people, events, or places that are 
important to you. List at least 7 to 10 (5 minutes). 

• Review the list. Try to feel what each experience 
place, or person was like. Check two or three itemi 
you could write about right now (5 minutes). 

• Narrate in writing the story of the item you chose 
(15 minutes). 



As homework or on subsequent class days, stu- 
dents may add to the list and write about other 
personal "stepping stones." Writing about at least 
one Item from different points of view or in different 
styles is useful. It forces students to experiment with 
forms and consider incidents from a viewpoint other 
than their own, thus enlarging their repertoire of 
ways to write about themselves. 

After students have handed in the "Coming of 
Age" writings, they can use what they learned from 
reading the book to help them focus on their own 
personal writing. 

By now, students will have quite a thick folder of 
personal/autobiographical writings. At this point 
they go back through the folder and pick one writing 
to revise into a polished retrospective piece that the 
teacher will evaluate. This writing might take tiie 
form of a vignette, an internal monologue, a personal 
essay, a memoir, a dialogue or script, or a narrative. 
Criteria for evaluation might include tiie following: 

• Does tile writing show, and not simply fcfl, the 
autiior's story? Is tiiere plenty of detail and texture 
in the writing? Does the reader respond willingly 
to the writing, or does the author tell the reader 
how to respond or what to think? 

• Does the writing reveal some of the autiior's 
significant awd. unique characteristics^ 

• Does the writing give tiie reader an idea of how the 
autiior reacts to or solves problems in his or her 
liie? 

• Is there an honest voice in tiie writing? Does it 
sound like the autiior, a gifted high school student, 

dees it give tiie reader tiie impression that it was 
written by a pompous "little professor"? 

• Is tiiere evidence of careful revision and attention 
to mechanical details? 

Once students have written about the steps tiiey 
are taking toward college and have aaumulated tiieir 
folders of personal and autobiographical writings 
which they have shared with peers and tiie teacher' 
tiiey should know tiiemselves better. They should' 
also be more confident of their ability to respond to 
the all-important college applir'»:on essay. 

(Note Many selective and highly selective colleges 
now wish to see early drafts and versions of students' 
onginal writings submitted with college applications 
Students must therefore be encouraged to retain all 
ttiese ma...Tals in their personal writing folders.) 
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Resources for Teaching Writing 

Elbow, P. (1981). Vfriting with power. New York: 

Oxford University Press. 
Macrorie, K. (1984). Searching writing. Upper 

Montclair, NJ: Boynton/G)ok Publishers. 
MaCTorie, K. (1984). Viriting to he read. Upper 

Montclair, NJ: Boynton/G)ok Publishers. 
Murray, D. Write to learn. (1984). New York: Holt 

Rinehart and Winston. 

Developing Effective Writing Skills, a teaching unit, 
was developed and written for this book by Pamela 
Curtis, English Teacher, Thomas Jefferson High 
School for Science and Technology, Fairfax County 
Public Schools, Virginia. 

Intellectual and Social/Emotional Enrichment 

Understanding oneself depends, in part, on one's 
breadth and depth of experience (Sawyer, R. & Webb, 
J., personal communication, August, 1987). Gifted 
adolescents need to discover, explore, investigate, 
and participate in different types of activities, intellec- 
tual ideas, academic disciplines, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and social relationships. The nature of the 
activity chosen depends, in large part, on the 
characteristics and needs of the student. 

There are many ways a gifted student can explore 
a broad ran^e of inteUectual ideas, acquire depth of 
knowledgf; in an area of interest, socialize with 
intellectual and ag^mate peers, and, in some cases, 
find mentors. Some needs can be met by acavities 
planned by a family, some can be met by courses 
offered by the sch^l ^tenv and some require 
extensive investigation of available supplemental 
piograms. If a family or guidance counselor decides 
that a student will benefit from supplemental pro- 
grams^ then university-based programs, regional 
talent search programs, and a variety of summer 
programs offer enrichment and/or acceleration. 

Some cotmselors and parents interviewed for this 
book expressed concern about the gifted student's 
tendency to participate in a broad range of rigorous 
courses and extracurricular activities. Counselors and 
parents were particularly concerned about too much 
stress, and to some degree, their concerns were 
justified. Some caution is necessary when planning 
summer activities for gifted adolescents. Gifted 
students may overextend themselves during the 
academic year in response to their need for intellec- 
tual stimulation, activity, and socialization. Summer 
activities must be thoroughly discussed with the 



student to make sure that the s,,udent will benefit 
from opportunities in ways that are unaccompanied 
by stress. This does not mean that students should 
be encouraged to devote their summer months solely 
to acquiring a suntan— just that they should do 
something stimulating and interesting. 

Parents, counselors, and students should consider 
the following questions when discussing enrichment 
opportunities: 

• What are the intellectual, social, and emotional 
needs of the student? 

• How does a particular enrichment opportunity 
match the needs of the s'iudent? 

• What new opportunities will benefit the student? 

• What does the student want to do? 

• How does the cost of a program compare to the 
services and resources pit)vided? 

Some ideas and resources regarding enrichment 
are given on the next several pages. 

Regional Talent Searches and Cooperative Programs. 
Four regional talent searches are conducted annually 
to identify gifted students throughout the nation. 
Seventh-grade students are selected, in each regional 
area, through tSe Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and 
Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) or the 
American College Test (ACT). Qualified students are 
invited to participate in summer residential or 
commuter programs. Talent search programs are 
interrelated: (Qualified participants from one region 
may apply for the academic programs of another. 

These programs offe; identified gifted students 
from grades seven and up the opportunity to enroll 
in intensive, fast-paced courses in the humanities, 
sodal sciences, natural sciences, mathematics, and 
computer science, and to participate in numerous 
enrichment activities. Some programs offer precollege 
students Advanced Placement or college level courses. 
They also offer college- and career-plarming assis- 
tance. 

The goals of all the programs include the following: 

• To identify gifted and talented students throughout 
the nation. 

• To provide them with information about their 
abilities and options. 

• To follow and nurture talent from middle school 
through high school and even beyond. 

• To assist gifted students in educational facilitation. 

• To assist student placement in colleges and univor- 
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mes that have programs of a quaUty that match 
the students' potential. 

• To assist economicaUy disadvantaged gifted shi- 
dents. 

• To develop and gpnerate research. 

Additional goals and specific provisions depend 
on tne individual program. The four programs^d 
locations are as follows: 

?"ff A/oanccmenf of Academically Talented 

Youth (CTY) 

The Johns Hopkins University 
C3iarles and 34th Streets 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Center for Talent Development 

School of Education ind Social Policy 

Northwestern University 

2003 Sheridan Road 

Evanston, IL 60201 

T/ie Rocky Mountain Talent Search-Summer Institute 
Bureau of Educational Services, MRH 114 
University of Denver 
Denver, CO 80208 

Talent Identification Program (TIP) 
Duke University 
P.O. Box 40077 
Durham, NC 27706-0077 

Coui^ offered by talent search pragrams are 
specificaUy designed to challenge shidents with hieh 
ability Directors of national talent searches point out 
the follo'Adng intellectual and social/emotional ad- 
vantages of these programs: 

• Students who tend to concentrate on specific 
academic disciplines, for example mathematics and 
saaice, are encouraged to explore previously 
undiscovered disciplines such as philosoph- an- 
thropology, or psychology. 

• Students who require academic acceleration can 
choose from a wide variety of courses that mieht 
not be available in local hi^ schools. 

• Students establish and maintain relationships with 
other adolescents who share their abilities, views 
and interests. 

• Students receive information on college and career 
planning. ° 

Students who have participated in regional talent 
search programs and other univereity-base J institutes 
say that friendships established during the summer 
continue through the years. 



Some residential summer programs are offered 
throu^ cooperation with regional talent searches. 
Eligibihty is based on SAT and TSWE or ACT scores 
Contact the program director for information. Coop^ 
erative programs include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

Summer Program for Verbally and Mathematically Preco- 
cious Youth 

Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Center for Gifted Stitdies 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Southern Station Box 8207 
Hattiesburg, MS 39406-8207 

Challenges for Youth-Talented and Gifted (CY-TAG) 
Iowa State University 
N157 Lagomarcino Hall 
Ames, lA 50011-3190 

By-Mail or Correspondence Courses. Offered by some 
regional talent searches, by-mail courses are designed 
to provide shidents with a rigorous learning experi- 
ence. A wide variety of courses is offered to those 
who qualify. These courses provide intellectual 
stimulation for gifted middle and secondary school 
students while allowing them to remain in their local 
schools. Courses are specifically designed for long- 
distance learning and, in some cases, prepare students 
for Advanced Placement college credit examinations 
(Sawyer et al., 1987). 

Advanced Placement Courses. Some gifted students 
require courses at a level far beyond those provided 
by a ti-aditional secondary school curriculum. Ad- 
vanced Placement courses offer gifted high school 
shidents the opportunity to broaden their depth and 
scope of learning in one or more subjects of interest 
pursue collf'ge-level shidies while still enrolled in 
secondary school, and thus demonshBte their capac- 
ity to handle coiiege-level work (Hanson, personal 
communication, August 1987). Shidents enrolled in 
Advanced Placement courses develop shidy skills 
that match or exceed tiiose of college freshmen 
(Alvino, 1988). To earn college credit and/or place- 
ment m advanced courses, students tako an AP 
examination, a 3-hour comprehensive test of the 
subject area. 

AP examinations are prepared by the Educational 
Testing Service and the College Enb-ance Examination 
Board They are offered each May by participating 
schools to shidents who want to be tested at the 
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college level in areas such as English^ calculus, 
science, computer science, history, foreign languages, 
art, and music. A student need not be enrolled in an 
AP course in order to take the exam. A fee is charged 
for each examination, which is graded on a scale from 
1 to 5 (5 is high). Grades of 3, 4, or 5 '^n AP exams 
may be considered acceptable for college credit 
and/or exemption from required courses. Each 
college or university decides how much credit, if any, 
will be awarded to the student. If a student takes an 
AP test, the student is responsible for ensuring that 
the scores reach the college. AP test preparation is 
time consuming, and students should cai^fully 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of each 
test. 

For information about an Advanced Placement 
program, see A Guide to the Advanced Placement 
Program and "Some Questions and Aiwwers About 
the Advanced Placement Program," both free from 
Advanced Placement Program, CN 6670, Princeton, 
NJ 18541. 

The specific content of AP courses is determined 
locally. Broad outlines of course content and examina- 
tion methods are provided by CEEB. The Duke 
University Talent Identification Program (TIP) re- 
cently developed and published a series of AP 
teacher's manuals designed to assist local educators 
as they begin or expand AP or other rigorous courses. 
Materials are not meant to replace those published 
by the College Board's Advanced Placement Program; 
they just provide more depth and scope than was 
previously available. One AP English teacher who 
was interview3d for this book, after reading the 
manual on English language and composition, stated 
the following: "Even though I teach an AP course in 
literature and composition, I have found TIP's 
manual in English language and composition very 
useful in developing a course in nonfic.ion writing, 
and I think that much of what is in that manual could 
be integrated into any English course." Teacher's 
manuals are available for seven of the most frequently 
taught AP courses: American history (2 vols.), 
European history, English literature and composition, 
English language and composition, BC calculus, 
physics (2 volumes, teacher's and laboratory manual), 
and Latin-Veigil. 

For information regarding Advanced Placement 
course teacher's manuals, write AP Manuals, Talent 
Identification Program, Duke University, Box 40077, 
Durham, NC 27706^77. 

Governors' School Programs. Many states offer a 
residential Govemors' School program. Criteria for 



selection of students and specific program goals vary. 
For example, in some states, local educators may 
choose students to nominate or a student may iitform 
a teacher or guidance counselor that he or she wants 
to be considered for nomination. Alternatively, in 
other states students may contact the program 
directly and request nomination. 

Governors' School residential programs provide 
intensive high-quality programs that focus on diverse 
areas, but adhere to the following general goals: 

• To recognize academic excellence and artistic or 
leadership ability. 

• To provide students with an awareness of their 
abilities. 

• To enhance personal and academic growth. 

• To provide academic enrichment and instill a love 
of learning. 

• To promote student self-coirfidence. 

• To nurture talent and leadership. 

• To provide a sense of individual respoiu^ruHity. 

• To broaden students' perspectives so that they are 
aware of the needs of their conununity, stite, and 
nation. 

• To increase student awareness as to how individu- 
als are connected to a global community. 

• To assist students in focusing their efforts and 
finding a sense of direction. 

• To provide students with a vision of what they can 
become. 

Specific criteria for selection of students and 
specific program goals differ, depending on the state. 
States that sponsor Governors' School programs are 
listed in Appendix 5, Table A-1. Contact the Gover- 
nors' School director for iirformation. For general 
information, or if your state does not sponsor a 
Governors' School program, contact: 

National Conference of Governors' Schools 
c/o Kentucky Governors' Scholars Program 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Travel Students can benefit significantly from travel 
with families or with special programs during the 
summer. School systems throughout the nation 
sponsor overseas travel. For example, one Virginia 
school system provides trips to six countries. Selected 
teachers serve as chaperones. Classes prior to and 
following summer travel introduce students to the 
country to be visited and allow them a chance to 
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discuss titdr experiences when they return. One-half 
uiut of credit is awarded for participation in the 
institute and completion of a travel-related project. 

Mentor Rtlationship$ One of the most valuable 
experiences a gifted student can have is exposure to 
a mentor who is willing to share personal values a 
particular inierest, time, talents, and skills. When the 
experience is properly structured, and the mentor is 
a good match for the student, the relationship can 
provide both mentor and student with encourage- 
ment, inspiration, new insights, and other pereonal 
rewards. 

The term mentor does not imply an internship or a 
casual hit-or-miss relationship in which the student 
amply spends time in the presence of an adult and 
mformation is transmitted. Internships are valuable 
because they aUow a student to investigate a potential 
career interest. A mt-ntorship, on the other hand, is a 
rclabonahip in wiiich values, attitudes, passions, and 
traditions are passed from one per«)n to another and 
mtemalized (Boston, 1976). 

Research and case studies focusing on mentors and 
mentorships often address the effects of the mentor 
m terms of career advancement, particularly for 
women (Kerr, 1983). According to Kaufmann 
A^^rff^' ^986; personal communication, 
August 1987), the research emphasis on professional 
advancement and success takes priority over clarify- 
ing the basic characteristics of the relationship and its 
unportance to gifted students Kauftnann's study of 
FresidenHal Scholars from 1964 to 1968 (1981) 
induded questions pertaining to the nahu-e, role, and 
mfluence of their most significant mentors. Having a 
role model, support, and encouragement were the 

T!L?,f**T ^^^^ '^^ts- Respondents also 
stated that they strongly benefited from mentors who 
set an example, offered intellectual stimulation 
communicaied excitement and joy in the leamine 
process, and understood them and their needs. 

Kauftnann's research also revealed the critical 
unportance of mentors for gifted girls. The study, 
conducted 15 years after these students graduati 
from high school, indicated that when the eamine 
powers of the women were equal to the men, those 
women had had one or more mentors. In other words 
the presence of a mentor may equalize earning power! 

Educators, counselors, and parents can all provide 
gifted students with mentors. The following ques- 
TZiTm?^ (Kauftnann, personal commuiScation, 



• Doe? the student want a mentor? Or does the 
studen* simply want exposure to a particular 
subject or career field? 

• What type of mentor does the shident need? 

• Is the student prepared to spend a significant 
amount of time with the mentor? 

• Does the shident understand the purpose, benefits, 
a i limitations of the mentor relationship? 

To identify mentor candidates, contact local busi- 
nesses, universities, professional associations, and 
organizations such as the American Association of 
Retired Persons. When candidates are identified, ask 
the following questions: 

• Does the mentor understand and like working with 
gifted adolescents? 

• Is the mentor willing to be a real role model, 
sharing the excitement and joy of learning? 

• Is the mentor's teaching style compatible with the 
student's learning style? 

For more information, contact Gray and Associ- 
ates, c/ o the International Cenh« for Mentoring, 4042 
West 27th Avenue, Vancouver, BC, Canada V6S 1R7 
State Governors' Schools and magnet high schools for 
^fted students are also potential sources of infbrma- 
bon on mentors and mentorship program-;. 

Volunteer Activities. Gifted shidents need to learn 
how to share their talents finely with others. This can 
be accomplished in many ways. Parents might 
suggest that a student volunteer at a local nursing 
home or a hospital or share a specific talent with 
youn^ children; for example, the shident can coach a 
local athletic team or teach romputer programming 
to economicaUy disadvantaged students. The focus 
will depend on the shidenfs talent and available 
resources. A school might instihite a volunteer 
program, such as one held annually at a Virginia 
magnet school, that assists students in finding 
opportunities to share their talents. A wide variety 
of activities is offered and the students are highly 
enthusiastic. They volunteer for such activities as 
tutonng younger children, reading to elderly persons, 
and participating in politics*. 

Sources of Eiu-ichment 

The following publications and organizations pro- 
vide lists and descriptions of enrichment programs 
for the gifted and talented student. 
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Educational Opportunity Guide 

A Directory of Programs for the Gifted 

Talent Identification Program (TIP) 

Duke University 

01 West Duke Building 

Durham, NC 27708 

This guide is designed to inform gifted students and 
their parents, teachers, and counselors of the many 
summer and school-year programs especially de- 
signed for academically and artistically talented 
students. Programs are categorized by state and 
cross-referenced by categories such as programs for 
minority students only, and free, non-state-supported 
programs. Included are programs administered by 
TIP and other regional talent searches and programs 
administered by other universities in cooperation 
with regional talent searches. The Educational Oppor- 
tunity Guide is a valuable resource for counselors, 
educators, parents, and students. 

EXPLORoptions: make the most of summer! 
Cindy Ware, Director 
30 Alcott Street 
Acton, MA 01720 

Over 1,000 summer programs for teenagers, ages 
13-18, grouped by topic into 10 minidirectories. 
Order single minidirectories by topic from Cindy 
Ware at the above address. Order set of all 10 
minidirectories with binder from Orchard House, 
Inc., 112 Balls Hill Road, Concord, MA 01742, 
1-800423-1303. 

Minidirectories include Living, Studying, and Traveling 
Abroad; Academic Programs at Colleges and Independent 
Schools; Performing Arts; Studio Arts; Writing, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; Marine Biology and Environmental 
Science; AKhaeology and Anthropology; Outdoor Adven- 
ture; Sports; VJbrk and Volunteer Positions. Each direc- 
tory includes an outline of the topic so that students 
can understand all the different types of programs 
they can choose within the field. Consumer informa- 
tion is provided to assist in evaluating individual 
programs. Using the Quick Reference Tables, students 
can compare the key features of programs such as 
focus, length, location, cost, financial aid, application 
deadlines, and structure. Also included for each topic 
are a list of resource organizations and specialized 
books and a profile of a student's day-to-day program 
experiences. Thorough analysis of all programs, easy 
to read, and highly recommended. 



Summer On Campus: College Experiences for High School 

Students 

Shirley Levin 

Published by the College Entrance Exanunation 
Bo'^^'d 

College Board Publications 
Dept. J 45, P.O. Box 886 
New York, NY 10101 

This guide provides information on more than 100 
sunmier residential programs held on college cam- 
puses aaoss the country. Programs cover many 
interests including theater, computers, sciences, nuithe- 
matics, and art; most are aimed at students between 
junior and senior years. Topics covered include 
academic and social activities, as well as any financial 
aid available. 

Summer Opportunities for Kids and Teenagers 
Editor: C. Billy 

Published by Peterson's Guides 
Dept. 7101, 166 Bunn Drive 
P.O. Box 2123 
Princeton, NJ 08543-2123 

Additional Resources 

Directory of Science Training Programs 
Science Service 
1719 N Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Teenager's Guide to Study, Travel, and Adventure Abroad 
Council on International Educational Exchange 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

The following magazines list summer program op- 
portunities each year: 

Gifted Child Today (GICfT) Magazine, published 
bimonthly, is directed at teachers and parents. It 
avoids jargon and prondes practice*! advice on 
working with gifted, creative, and talented children. 
For subscription information, write P.O. Box 637, 
Ho.mes, PA 19043. 

Gifted Children Monthly, published 11 times a year, 
has brief articles on the latest research, practical hints 
for parents, and a pullout section for children. For 
subscription information, write P.O. Box 10149, Des 
Moines, lA 50340 or 213 Hollydell Drive, Sewell, NJ 
08080. 
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Group and Individual Counseling 

Group counseling, individual guidance counseling, 
and discussion with intellectual peers help students 
clarify intellectual and sodal/emotional experiences, 
establish a sense of direction, and set goals. The 
guidance counselor plays a unique role in this 
process. 

When asked how frequenUy they met with their 
guidance counselors, most of the students inter- 
viewed for this book responded by saying "Not 
aiough; sometimes once a year, sometimes tu-o or 
three times. " 

The average counselor is responsible for between 
200 and 500 students, many of whom are experiencing 
senous personal problems. The students interviewed 
stated that their guidance counselors are doing the 
best they can, but since they must respond to so many 
needs, the job seems impossible. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a sensitive 
insightful gifted student is reluctant to use a coun- 
setor's time to discuss problems or future plans. Some 
feel their concerns are not nearly as critical as those 
experienced by other students and, because they are 
logical people, they can figure out solutions by 
themselves. Unfortunately, they tend to believe the 
myth that gifted students can make it on their own. 

These students need a proactive counseling pro- 
gram based on adolescent growth and development 
issues such as identity and adjustment, changes in 
relationships, and careor paths as well as the 
problems they encounter because they are gifted 
They need counselors who will listen to them' 
n -rpret and clarify their abilities and experiences 
discuss their changing ideas and self-concepts, and 
help them make future plans. This can be accom- 
plished partially through guidance workshops- 
structured and unstructured discussions in which 
gtfted students have the opportunity to collect 
infomiation and talk about their concerns with adults 
and peers. However, it is not enough to simply 
provide mfbrmation and a forum for discussion. 
When the goal is knowledge of self and community, 
the cumculum must include ways for students to 
change their ideas and form new ideas and concepts 
(Buescher, 1987a). ^ 

Interviews for this book uncovered some remark- 
able counselors and programs. Programs that are 
successful in meeting the social and emotional needs 
°l ''I „ d'^^er in many ways, but they share 

the following distinctive features: 



• They are coherent and predictable. 

• They begin by seventh or eighth grade and are 
available to students throughout secondary school. 

• They are designed to meet the specific intellectual, 
soaal, and emotional needs of gifted students. 

• They consist of regularly scheduled group discus- 
sions, individual discussions, ana writing activities 
when appropriate. Group discussions may be 
structured or unstructured, depending on topics 
covered. 

• They include a specific plan designed to assist 
students jn understanding themselves and others. 

• They include students who are identified as gifted 
(generally through IQ scores) but may not be 
achieving academically. 

• When aptitude tests, interest inventories, and other 
assessment instruments are administered, their 
functions and limitations are explained. 

• The principal, teachers, and other staff are highly 
supportive of these counseling programs. 

Group discussions, scheduled on a regular basis, 
can assist gifted students in several ways. Some 
counselors interviewed indicated that they' nicture 
iTU)st group discussions flexibly. They begin each 
year with self-awareness and self-exploration exer- 
cises to help students deal with stress, changing 
self-images, and soc'M relationships. Most of the 
counselors interviewed use the group discussion 
period for precollege and career counseling. All stated 
that group discussion is an invaluable part of the 
guidance curriculum, especially when it is accompa- 
nied by writing assignments. Teachers can support a 
guidance program by meeting with counselors to 
learn what topics will be discussed. Such a collegial 
approach to guidance helps students: 

• learn about themselves and deal constructively 
with the ways in which being labeled gifted affects 
their lives; 

• clarify issues such as expectations, multipoten- 
hality, and underachievement; 

• set educational goals; 

• acquire decision-making skills; 

• discuss and practice social relationships; and 

• learn about available opportunities such as intern- 
ships or summer programs. 
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Career Exploration 

Nothing is so simple for me that I can do a 
perfect job without effort, but nothing is so hard 
that ! cannot do it. This is why I find it so 
difficult to decide my place in the future. 

Hoyt & Hebeler, 1974, p. 121. 
Career Education for Gifted and Talented Students 

Career exploration, a self-discovery process, assists 
students in understanding the relationship between 
school and careers, in becoming fanuiiar with realistic 
career options, in setting short- and long-term goals, 
and in planning for the future. It i5» common to 
attribute extraordinary powers lo gifted students who 
are preparing for the world of work. Contrary to 
popular thinking, however, they need special help to 
preoare for that world, in part because of their 
characteristics and in part because an occupation, for 
gifted sHidents, often becomes lifelong career devel- 
opment. Gifted students need more, not less, informa- 
tion and assistance with career planning oecause 
some ^ave more options and alternatives than they 
"an realistically consider and some are caught in a 
.inflict between self-fulfillment and pleasing other 
people. Too often, gifted young people are expected 
to succeed on their own or to adapt to whatever 
situations they happen to encounter; thus, career 
planning is left to chance (Frederickson, 197^, 1986; 
Kerr, 1981). 

Gifted high school students take career pla* ing 
seriously (Colangelo & Zaffrann, 1979; Frederickson, 
1979; Kerr, 1981), but studies and interviews indicate 
that many high schools do not consider the career- 
planning needs of gifted students as a guidance 
priority. For example, longitudinal follow up of 1,000 
high school students identified as gifted for Project 
TALENT revealed that the most blatant curricular 
omission made in secondary schools was caieer 
guidance (Delisle, 1982). And in a national survey of 
1,894 secondary schools in the Unite : State?, Chapman 
and Katz vl983) found that guidance counselor- 
placed primary emphasis on educational assistance 
and gaining admission to prestigious undergraduate 
cuUegep cr graduate schools (Clark, 1983). 

When gifted students are not pr ^ded with 
appropriate career-planning infonnui in high 

'hool, they may choose college majors or careers 
prematurely and arbitrarily. For example, in her 
study of 1964-68 Presidential Scholars, Kaufmann 
found that these students continued to ^xcel during 
college and graduate school. However, over half of 
♦hem changed academic majors at least once while in 
College, one-third changed majors two or more times. 



and 43% of those attending graduate school did not 
complete a degree because of career indecision or 
changing interests. Fifteen years after high school 
graduation, over one-fourth of her subjects expressed 
uncertainty about career choices (Kaufmann, 1981; 
Simpson & Kaufmann, 1981). 

The problems encountered by some students are 
illus; ated by the response to an interview with a 
22-year-old graduate of a prestigious university, who 
said, "School taught me to make rational choices, but 
how does a rational mind navigate when options are 
infinite and nebulous? ... 1 need some time to tune 
my instincts. I need some experiences." 

Career-plarming difficulty may result if < nj of the 
following problematic situations are overlooked (Bu- 
escher, 1985; Delisle, 1982; Herr & Watanabe, 1979; 
Kei., 1981; Marshall, 1981; Sanborn, 1979; Willings, 
1986): 

• The student is multitalented and does not know 
how to make decisions, set goals, and order them 
by priority. 

• The student is unusually sensitive to expectations 
and cannot resolve coiiflicts betwpen self-fulfill- 
ment and resp>onsibilities to others. 

• The student is a gifted girl who may decide against 
occupatiox\s that require personal long-term com- 
mitment; girls with aptitudes in science and 
mathematics face special problems (see Chapter 3). 

• The student is impatient with ambiguous situations 
and is driven to seek immediate answers, thereby 
selecting career paths prematurely an^': arbitrarily. 

• The student is an early emerger and has prema- 
turely focused on an area of interest that limits 
opportunities for growth and development. 

• The student is emotionally immature and cannot 
think about long-term plans. 

• The student believes that he or she is not good at 
anything because particular abilities have not yet 
emerged. 

A career awareness program designed to meet the 
specific needs of gifted students is essential to solving 
these problems. Stuaijs indicate that most gifted 
students prefer career counseling in same-sex groups 
and prefer structured, task-oriented counseling over 
unstructured group discussion (Kerr, 1986), but these 
preferences are valuable only when applied to a 
coherent career-planning program. 

Research studies and interviews indicate that career 
planning based on a student's values, interests, needs, 
and personal cognitive style, as opposed to aptitudes 
and abilities, seems to be more effective than 
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tradiHonal methods (Kaufmann, F Kerr, B 
personal communication, August, 1^67 <olb, 1983' 
Myers & Myers, 1980). A broad approa to caree^ 
awareness for gifted students should include the 
following: 

• self-awareness, that is, understanding one's per- 
sonal values, interests, needs, and learning style; 

• decision-maling skills, including problem finding 
and problem solving; 

• understanding present and potential career options; 

• understanding how high school courses, college 
majors, and advanced degrees relate to careers; 

• understanding that some interests are associated 
with specific careers and some interests become 
leisure activities. Gifted adults are unlikely to find 
self-fulfillment through work alone (Kaufmann 
personal communication, August 1987; Marshall' 
1981); and 

• training for life-style flexibility. 

Many schools consider caieer centers an integral 
part of their academic resources. Research for this 
book included a 2-hour interview with a career center 
coordinator. The interview was conducted in the 
f^.ver Center, a room the size of an average 
classroom. During the interview, counselors achere 
parents, and students came to the center, used its 
resources independently, and departed. Students 
worked on computers or ate lunch while reading. 
Parent volunteers arrived, entered data on cor putere 
cata.ogued books, and performed other time- 
consuming tasks. The coordinator, occasionally inter- 
rupted by a student, parent, counselor, or teacher 
asking a question, outlined iho practices and objec- 
tives of the center, including the following: 

• A flexible 4-year plan guides all activities. Students 
are assigned objectives each year, including appro- 
priate interest inventoriei, and assessment tests. For 
example, ninth-grade students learn how to use 
resources and to investigate appropriate 
c er clusters. 

• Students keep a file A test results and research 
conclusions. 

• Students discuss test results with guidance coun- 
selois and thecareer center cooitlinator during individ- 
ual discussions or group counseling workshops. 

A career center can make a vital dif erence ii. the 
quahty of a career planning program. Counselors, 
teachers, parents, and sfudents should push for this 
resource in every school. 



What Counselors Can Do. Career planning is most 
effective when designed as a coherent 4-year program 
m which, by the end of llth grade, gifted students 
can ask and begin to answer the following questions: 

• How is school related to my personal career goals? 

• How do vocational assessments and inventories 
relate to my goals? 

• What specific steps can I take to explore and 
investigate fields that appear to be appropriate for 
nie? What type of research will give me answers 
to questions I ask? If I want an apprenticeship, 
internship, or mentor relationship, how can I 
present my credentials to get what I want? 

• Why am I interested in specific careers? Is it 
because of my talent? Interest? The prestige 
associated with that career? Money? People I know 
who work in that field? 

• What types of work activities do I prefer? 

• What types of work situations do I like? 

• What careers do I want to avoid? Why? 

If your school has a career center, discuss with its 
staff the cireer-planning problems encountered by 
gifted students. Suggest appropriate assessment in- 
struments and career-planning strategies. A career 
center can provide a variety of opportunities for 
students to meet with professionals. However, speak- 
ers should be carefully chosen for their ability to relate 
to adolescents. Students are general^ interested in 
any or a'l of the following: 

• Iher ture of the person's work. 

• Prior work experiences leading to the person's 
current position. 

• How the person became interested in the work. 

• The advantages and disadvantages, positive and 
negauvt appects of the work. 

• A typical workuay. 

• Formal educational reparation. 

• Courses the pei-son lound most valuable. 

• Courses the person wishes he or she had taken. 

• opportunities in the person's 

• The current and potential salary range. 

• The type of person who is content with a particular 
field, that is, his or her values, intere-its, learning 
style, and personal goals. 

All career-planning activities should be accompa- 
nied by ^valuation forms distributed to students and 
participating adult professionals. 
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What Teachers Can Do. As a teacher, you can assist 
students in oueer-planning as follows: 

• Discuss your field with your students—its educa- 
tional requirements, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and future opportunities. 

• Encourage st^idents to read biographies and other 
material about people who work in your specialty. 

• Encourage girls to explore mathematical and 
scientific fields. 

• Encourage boys to explore the humanities and/or 
a liberal arts college, especially if they plan to 
pursue a specialized mathematical or scientific 
field. 

• Discuss ways that your discipline is related to 
different careers. 

• Provide opportimities for students to write criti- 
cally and speak effectively alout the way their 
careers might relate to the future. 



What Parents Can Do. Parents can aid students in the 
career-planning process by doing the following: 

• Talking about their work — its positive and negative 
aspects, its advantages and disadvantages, and 
future opportunities in the field. 

• Whenever possible, showing the student where 
they work. 

• Asking open-ended questions when the student 
mentions careers. Avoid statements that inadver- 
tently transmit expectations. 

• Encouraging thie student to explore, in depth, as 
many careers as possible. 

• Encouraging internships or other v/ays of experi- 
encing careers. 

• Encouraging coiTimtmity involvement, particularly 
volunteer activities. 

• Encouraging the student to be flexible about career 
decisions and changes; gifted studenL often change 
careers several times during their work life. 
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Dunn, K., & Dunn, R. (1987, March). Dispelling 
outmoded beliefs about student learning. Educa- 
tional Leadership, 44(6), pp. 55- -1. 

Gysbers, N. C, & Moore, E. J. (1987). Career coutiseling. 
Englewood Qiffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

Isaacson, L. A. (1985). Basics of career counseling. 
Newton, MA: Allyn & Bacon. 



Kerr, B. (1981). Career education for the gifted and 
talented. Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Adult Vocational and Career Information, the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion; ERIC Information Series No. 230. 

Kerr, B., & Miller, J. (Eds.). (1985, May). Counseling 
the gifted and talented. Special issue of Journal of 
Co nseling and Development, 64, pp. 547-604. 

Simpu>n, R. G., & Kaufmann, F. A. (1981, September). 
Career education for the gifted. Journal of Career 
Education, S(l), 39-45. 

Thomdike, R. L., & Hagan, E. (1986). Measurement and 
evaluation in psychology and education. New York: 
Macmillan. 



Additional Ci»reer-Planning Resources 

For further information on career planning to assist 
gifted adolescents or young adults, contact the 
following organizations: 

The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education; ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

The ERIC Qearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education, sponsored by the Office of 
Edr'^ational Research and Improvement of the U. S. 
Department of Education, is a national information 
system and publishes a wide variety of digests, 
bi xhures, minibibliographies, specicl resource lists, 
and monographs. 

For ii.'formation on how ERIC/ACVE can help 
you, contact the User Services Coordinator, 1-800-848- 
4815. 

National Honors Counseling Laboratory 
N346LC 

University of Iowa 
Iowa aty, lA 52242 

The National Honors Counseling laboratory is a 
research project that investigates the problems en- 
countered by gifted students and provides some 
direct services to identified gifted adolescents. This 
center assists gifted students in developing a nussion 
in life and helps them translate the mission into 
college and career planning. For further information, 
contact Dr. Barbara Kerr, Associate Profes'^or of 
Counselor Education, at the address listed atx)ve. 
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Johnson O'Connor Research Foundation Human 
Engineering Laboratory 

This is a nonprofit educational organization with two 
primary commitments: to study human abilities and 
to provide people with information that will help 
them in making decisions about school and work. 
The Fbundation, designed to acconunodate a broad 
range of individual needs, sponsors centers in 13 
cities. Individuals who use the Foundation's services 
receive a broad range of aptihjde assessments and 
individual counseling. Centers are located in AUanta, 
Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, niinois- 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Ifexas; Denver, Colorado; Hous- 
ton, Texas; Los Angeles, California; Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Tampa, Florida; and Washington, DC. 



CAREER CENTER WISH LISTS FOR 
VARIOUS POCKETBOOKS 

As soon as the federal government got involved in 
career education, the air began to fly with printed 
materials, then film and tape, and now software. The 
pubhshers were happy to present anyone in the field 
with Items of one page to multivolume programs 
Some were exceUent from the start, while ethers 
vanished along the way. Some materials from some 
pubhshers are more attractive to shidents because 
they are more extensive and accurate and are 
generally more value for the money. 

Career centers tend to be as varied in their budgets 
as they are in the nuntber of their windows. Intelligent 
shopping chaUenges the novice, yet even new career 
center personnel are often charged with selection of 
natenals to fit someone else's pocketbook. The 
printed materials and films recommended here have 
stood tlie test of time and have been found useful in 
career education programs at the high school level 
Four levels of budget are presented, together with 
suggested items for each le^-el. 

There is no review of software here. Software tends 
to have too many drawbacks at present; chieily that 
It IS inadequate and overpriced. St.-.dents tend to be 
exated by it at first, but quickly fosf; interest and turn 
to printed materials. 

At the end of the section is a list of the addresses 
of the publishers of the materials presented. Send for 
their catalogs; most offer other worthwhile items not 
mentioned here. 



Bare Bones: Approximate Cost, $200 

A school just starting out in career education, with 
limited funds, could have a program with the 
following titles and materials: 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Guide for Occupational Exploration 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

C/!rontc/(f— three-in-one subscription 

Barron's or Peterson's Guide to Four Year Colleges or 

the College Board's College Handbook 

File folders 

The DicHorairy of Occupational Titles (DOT) contains all 
of the occupations recogidzed by the Department of 
Labor as of 1977.. with a description of work activities. 
VVith this work, it is possible to show a student the 
differences among sue ^ job titles as manager, psy- 
chologist, and others. There is also a code that 
establishes the degree of involvement with data, 
people, and things for each tide. As a beginning tool 
to show students some of what matters in occupa- 
tional selection, it is excellert. TTie classificaHon 
system is also the basis for many other sources. 

The Occvpational Outlook Handbook (OOH) provides 
wider information than that in the DOT for the jobs 
that hire the mo-i people in the United States. An 
expanded job description, training required, salary, 
related jobs, and especially the hiring outlook for the 
next 10 years, as well as an address where the shident 
can write fo- free information about the occupation, 
are included. This source is reissued every 2 years in 
hard- or softcover. Since it usually holds up for that 
long in softcover, money need not be wasted on the 
hardcover edition. 

The Guide for Occupational Exploration (GOE) is an 
oiganization tool foi jetting up occupational un- 
bound files and coss-indexing all occupational 
information in any .medium. It contains the Worker 
Trait Groups, tneir rationale, and an alphabetical 
index to occupations giving the DOT number and the 
Worker Trait Group number. (Note: Unless files are 
going to be voluminous, only the first four digits are 
necessary to set up the Worker Trait Group files.? 

Chronicle guidance materials are excellent, and the 
three-in-one subscription gives more for the money 
than anything else. Included are monthly issues of 
occupational briefs and reprints; guidance materials; 
the Four-year College Handbook and the Two-year College 
Handbook, which offer indexes of majors as well as 
information about colleges in easy-to<ompare chart 
form; a Trade, Technical School Handbook, which does 
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the same for those schools; and a volume that gives 
addresses for free occupational materials for unbound 
files. In April of every year, an additional paperback 
arrives with lists of colleges that still have openings 
for the following fall term, to help students who were 
rejected at all their previously selected colleges. This 
is an aimual subscription. It takes about 4 years to 
collect the entire occupational library, but that is the 
way the program is designed, rather than having the 
subscriber spend the money for the whole thing first 
and the*^ ^tting updates. 

A college handbook is next on the list. Barron's has 
maps of each state and each selection contains 
""ordinates. Peterson's has a chart of admissions by 
SAT centile that keeps a student from assuming that 
medians are absolute. The College Board offering 
does an excellent job of covering admission testing 
requirements. These books are annuals and must be 
purchased each year. 

The file folders are for setting up unbound files in 
all three categories: postsecondary education (do not 
file colleges and trade/technical school materials 
separately); occupations; and job skills. 

Lean and Mean: Approximate Cost, $500 

With more mo:ir , it is possible to enrich a career 
center and iho programs it offers. In addition to the 
iter»^<i in the bare bones program, the following items 
will be useful: 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, two more copies 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, five more copies 
The College Handbook, The College Cost Book, and The 
Index of Majors 

The American Almanac of Jobs and Salaries 
Octameron Press publications 1 through 8 
Succeed as a Job Applicant 
Vforking videotape 

VGN career books, as many as possible 
Peterson's Two-Yenr College Guide and Guide to Colleg'^ 
with Programs for Learning Disabled Students 
The Black Student's Guide to Colleges 

For the mone^ the three-volume College Board set 
gives the best value in handbooks. The Index of Majors 
and the College Cost Book give a more realisti : picture 
of college than just tuition, fees, and i x)m and board. 
It develops a comprehensive budget, including books, 
laundry, travel, and other expenses. 

The Octameron Press materials cover all types of 
financial aid for college or technical school: scholar- 
ships, loans, and work-study, cooperatives and 



federal programs. In addition, the Octameron people 
publish books on viTiting college application essays, 
doing college interviews, and how selective colleges 
choose students. These books are inexpensive and 
updated annually. 

Beyond the bare bones stage, it is necessary to 
address the needs of special populations as much as 
the literature will allow. The Peterson'? books expand 
college materials to students wanting 2-year colleges 
and those with learning disabilities. The volume on 
Black colleges also discusses other minorities. 

The VGM occupational serirs is excellent. These 
books cover a wide range of educational entry 
requirements, so occupations can be selected that 
reflect the postsecondary choices of your students. 
For example, if your school sends 56% of its graduates 
to 4-year colleges, 25% to 2-year colleges and technical 
schools, 3% into the military, and the remainder 
directly into the world of work, then your selection 
of titles should reflect those statistics. VGM books are 
updated about every 4 to 5 years. 

An additional occupational research source ib the 
American Almanac of Jobs and Salaries. It surveys 
salaries in many areas for the same occupation: 
private versus government; east coast versus west; 
and so on. It also has some sections on salaries in 
history, which could give you entry into some social 
studies classrooms! 

Job skills materials present some problems. Those 
available vary tremendously in quality, and some of 
the very best are designed for low-level readers. The 
W)rking videotape from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Compai y is new, swinging, and fun for the 
students to watch. It has a strong message about 
rushing out to get a job. It covers applications, 
interviews, and some work values. (A few counselors 
have been turned off by this film, but very few 
students commented unfavorably. One said he 
thought it was silly, but he remembered the material 
and he guessed that was what it intended him to do.) 

The Arco book. Succeed as a Job Applicant, is old, but 
it covers all aspects of job seeking, finding, and 
getting very well, and the price is right. 



Full-Bodied: Approximate Cost, $850 

With this sort of budget, it is possible to significantly 
expand programs and respond to special populations. 
In addition 'o the items from the bare bones and lean 
and mean programs, the following may also be kept: 
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Peterson's 

How the Military Will Help You Pay for College 
Winning Money for College 
The College Money Handbook 
Guide to College Admissions 

J. Weston Walch posters, any of the following set: 
Foreign Uinguage Careers 
Opportunities in Foreign Service 
Careers in Home Economics 
Algebra on the fob 
Arithmetic on the fob 
Cc. jers for Musical People 
Careers for Artistic People 

Careers for Sports-Minded People 
Getting a Job 
Inglish on the Job 

Orchard House, Inc. 

College Admissions Data Handbook 
Technical, Trade and Business School 
Data Handbuok 

Career Vhrld Magazine (five copies) 

Garrett Park Press Oreer Education Wall Posters 

Immediately noticeable in this program is its array 
of posters. These are not only intended for the career 
center proper, but are also a good way to get into 
classrooms Many teachere would love to have a 
career bul etin board if it could offer valuable, 
atb-active Items. It is helpful to laminate all posters 
before using them; they will last longer and stay 
cleaner. Think about the faculty, and initially try to 
choose materials for the areas most likely to be 
re^nsive. Be aware, however, that this type of 
activity can snowball. ^ 

Career Vhrld magazine has an annual subscription 
specifying the purchase of a minimum of 15 copies 
If you can afford it, please do so, but you may also 
order any number from 1 to 15 at a slightly higher 
rate per issue. There are excellent articles on .ccupa- 
t.ons; each issue features an area in broad scope, and 
other areas appear in shorter articles. There aVe also 
job skills articles for the unbound file. 

The Orchard House materials are the most compre- 
We for their purpose, although they are expen- 
sive They are updated annually. Each school gets one 
page to present admissions information and an 
ovt-mew of its programs. The books can be pur- 
chased in softcover, bound, or punched in a binder. 
The latter IS less expensive after the first year, but 

SlfS ^I^*«"y' of the most popular 

schools. Some schools have resorted to photocopying 



the whole issue each year and saving the originals to 
use as replacements, but that seems to negate the 
savings otherwise accrued. 

The Peterson's materials mention©! are a selection 
of many good tides available to reflect a particular 
school's needs. 

Rubenesque: Approximate Cost, $1,650 

This program represents an ideal pocketbook. At this 
point you know your population and its needs and 
you have used enough materials to be able to judge 
quality. In addition to the items from the bare bones, 
ean and mean, and full-bodied programs, the 
fo lowing will round out an ideal career center 
information shelf: 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, class set 
Peterson's 

National College Databook 

Summer Opportunities for Kids and Teenagers 

The Athlete's Game Plan for College and Career 

Assortment of Pamphlets 

College Board Publications 

Campus Visits and College Interviews 
Writing Your College Application Essay 

Garrett Park Press 
Emerging Careers 

Career Opportunities News (newsletter) 
Time for a Change (women in nontraditional 
fields) 

Careers in State and Local Government 
Careers in Mental Health 

VGM career books, as many as possible, for varying 
educational requirements. 

Professional careers series (6 books) 

How to Write a Winning Resume 

How to Have a Winning Job Interview 
Sunburst Films 

Resumes/Job Applications 

Interviewing 

Jobs for the '90s 

Orchard House, Inc. 

College Finder Map 
(CADS College Maps) 

L'r.n""KT!u"''"' ^''I^'^sive item 

Z f' ly^^y eood quality. Students pay 
attention while viewing them. They are available in 
V filmstrip/cassette. A warning about 

videos: Some companies have simply transported 
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their filmstrips to video, so they do not "move" and 
they are not updated. If this is an issue of concern, 
tate time to preview any title of interest. 

If your career center has developed some sequential 
career education units, you will need a class set of the 
OOH. 

The publications from Peterson's, the College 
Board, and Garrett Park Press cover a variety of topics 
and represent information that is not well represented 
elsewhere. 

iTie Orchard House maps make good bulletin 
boards or may be displayed in the career center to 
help students who have heard of a college but do not 
have any concept of how far away from home it is. 
They may be used at the end of the year to show 
where students are going. 

There are many more sources and materials of all 
qualities and all prices available. The ones mentioned 
here lend themselves to wide use, are attractive to 
students, and are not inordinately expensive. 

The following list of publishers and their addresses 
includes Social Studies School Service, which is a 
clearinghouse for career guidance materials as well 
as other guidance topics. Its people are quick to add 
new nuterials as they are published; they annotate 
each item so you can judge its usefulness; and, best 
of all, they do not charge over the book price. They 
are now adding software to their offerings. 



Publishers and Addresses 

Barron's Educational Series, Inc. 
113 Crossways Park Drive 
Woodbury, NY 11797 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, inc. 
Aurora Street P.O. Box 1190 
Moravia, NY 13118-1190 

College Board Guidance Publications 
Department E77-Box 886 
New York, '^'Y 10101 

General Learning Corporation 
(For Career V/orld Magazine) 
P.O. Box 310 
Highwood, IL 60040 

Octameron Associates 
P.O. Box 3437 
Alexandria, VA 22302 

Orchard House, Inc. 
112 Balls Hill Road 
Concord r MA 01742 



Peterson's Guides 
P.O. Box 2123 
Princeton, NJ 08540-9925 

Sodal Studies School Service 
10,000 Culver Boulevard, Room Gil 
P.O. Box 802 

Culver City, CA 90232-0802 

Superintendent of Documents 
(For DOT, OOH, GOE) 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 

VGM Career Books 

Division of National Textbook Company 
4255 WestTouhy Avenue 
Lincolnwood, IL 60645-1975 

J. Weston Walch, Publisher 

P.O. Box 658 

Portland, ME 04104-0658 



Career Center Wish List *or Various Pocketbooks 
contributed by Sandra Martin, Career Center 
Coordinator, Thomas Jerferson High School for 
Science and Technology, Fairfax County Public 
Schools, Virginia. 



Resources and Assessment Tools for Career 
Exploration 

Aptitude tests, interest inventories, other standard- 
ized instruments, and a variety of additional re- 
sources are used by school systems, counselors, and 
teachers to assist students in learning about them- 
selves and setting short- cmd long-term educational 
and career goals. These instruments are useful 
because they provide a great deal of information in a 
nunimum amount of time. Some instruments provide 
information at a relatively low cost. However, most 
aptitude tests and interest inventories must be used 
with caution for the following reasons: 

• Some tests designed for the general public are 
inappropriate for gifted students who tend to score 
in die 98th to 99th percentiles in all areas; in other 
words, the ceiling of these tests is too low for most 
gifted studems (Fredrickson, 1986; Sanborn, 1979). 

• Most aptitude tests cannot discriminate among 
high levels of performance; thus they do not reflect 
th? relative strengths and weaknesses of gifted 
students. 
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Many gifted students score in the uppermost 
^les m all scales, demonstrating a high, flat profile 
OCerr & Ghrist-Priebe, 1988). These students doubt 
the usefulness of the tests. As one student commented 
after taking an aptitude test, "I can be either a 
mechanic or a nuclear physicist." In a personal 
inten-iew, Nicholas Colangelo, editor of New Voices 
tn CounseUng the Gifted (Colangelo & Zaffrann 1979) 
suconctiy stated the central issue: "Most [standard- 
ized mstruments] ask gifted students to agree with 
people who are quite unlike themselves." Thus, when 
standardized instruments are used to provide infor- 
mation to gifted students, the function and limitaHons 
of each test should be explained to the student and 
family. 

A review of the research, together with personal 
mterviews, indicates that a variety of instruments 
m^; be useful for counselors who wish to provide 
gifted students with information about tliemselves 
to use m short- and long-term planning. The variety 
includes tools for values clarification and appropriate 
mventories that assess interests, pereonal needs, and 
learmng styles. Values clarification encourages stu- 
dents to understand themselves better and to develop 
belief systems and behavior codes that they can later 
use as a foundation for some of the most important 
deasions of their lives (Tannenbaum, 1983). Interest 
mventones are designed to help students understand 
ttiemselves, their possible career directions, and the 
educational preparation necessary for various career 
alternabves. Some inventories do not give gifted 
students sufficient inforrration about careers that 
have existed for only a few years; however, combined 
with values clarification, dicision-making skills, and 
appropriate group and individual guidance counsel- 
ing, these instruments can be helpful. Personal needs 
assessments assist students in understanding the 
ways m which their personality characteristics inte- 
grate with careers. Learning style inventories assist 
studente m understanding the way they prefer to 
For more infomiation on the relaUonship 
between cognitive style and career planning, see 

S::;ri983\^' ^^^^^ 

Some researchers and educators believe that when 
gi.ted students base their decisions concerning a 
coHege academic major and a career on values tnd 
needs, their choices remain stable even when their 
mterests change (Kaufmami, R, & Kerr, B., personal 
communication, August 1987). Kerr, fl.--«odated with 
the Nabonal Honors Counseling Laboratory at the 
Univereity of owa, stated that during her maiiy years 
of working with gifted students, she l,as consistently 



found that a values-based individual intervention, 
which attempts to persuade young people to make 
choices based on their innermost values, interests, 
and needs, seems to be most effective for long-term 
planning. The National Honors Counseling Ubora- 
tory, a comprehensive career-counseling research 
program for gifted students, advises students on 
college major and career decisions. Its method, called 
Values-based Career Counseling Intervention, is 

"^^^^ and Ghrist-Priebe 

U988). The following three instruments were used 
by the researchers. 

Values Clarification 

The Rokeach Values Survey is a forced-choice ranking 
of x8 terminal values (guiding principles) and 18 
instrumental values (Rokeach, 1973). 

Vocational Interest Inventory 

The Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI), by John 
Holland, <s published by Consulting Psychologists 
Press/Psychological Assessment --isearch, for stu- 
dents in grades 12-16 through avjlt. Tfesting time: 
unbmed, approximately 30 minutes. An inventory of 
feelings and attitudes about 160 types of work yields 
11 scores, 6 of which can be used as vocational interest 
types of scales (Holland, 1973, 1974). 

Perso^lity Inventory 

Personality Research Form is published by Research 
Psychologists Press Inc./Psychological Assessment 
Research, for use with college students. Testing time- 
unbmed; standard form, 40 minutes; long form 70 
minutes A self-report personality inventory that 
yields 15 or 22 scores, depending on the form used. 
Both edibons yield scores for achievement, affiliabon 
aggression, autonomy, dominance, endurance, exhil 
bition, harm avoidance, impulsiveness, nurturance 
order, play, social recognibon, understanding, and 
infrequency. This inventory is generally used for 
research. 

The following list describes additional installments 
stl!dmts " appropriate for gifted 

Values Clarification 

Allport Vernon Lindzey Inventory. A forced-choice 
questionnaire that asks for personal preferences on 
45 different quesbons and attempts to determine the 
relabve strengths of six basic areas of motivaHon 
(Allport, Vernon, & Lindzey, 1951). This insbument 
yields an individual profile of the rrlabve sfrengths 
of Spranger's six value types- ^ 
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• Theoretical (a person who values the discovery of 
truth and wants to order and systematize knowl- 
edge). 

• Economic (a person who is interested in what is 
useful and practical). 

• Aesthetic (a person who is interested in form and 
harmony). 

• Social (a person who prizes other people as ends 
in themselves). 

• Political (a person who prizes power and irrflu- 
ence). 

• Religious (a person who's highest value is the unity 
of mankind). 

Learning Styles Inventories 

The 4-Mat System, Teaching to ueaming Styles with 
Right/Left Mode Techniques, (rev. ed., 1987), by B. 
McCarthy is published by Excel, Incorporated. Mc- 
Carthy uses Kolb's conceptual approach to cognitive 
style, categorizing an individual's approach to learn- 
ing as a combination of (a) sensing and feeling 
(concrete experience), (b) reflective observation (watch- 
ing), (c) thinking (abstract conceptualization), and (d) 
doing (active experimentation). The method allows 
teachers and counselors to administer an instrument 
whereby students can become aware of their domi- 
nant learning s>iyle preference as well as possible 
alternatives. Knowledge of one's preferred learning 
style can be particularly useful to gifted students in 
selecting academic majors and careers (Kolb, 1983). 

Requests for information and/or materials should 
be directed to Learning Style Inventory, McBer and 
Company, 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02116, 617/437-7080. 

Dunn, Dunn & Price ^ iming Style Inventory (1975). 
This instrument classmes 18 elements of learning into 
categories (e.g., environmental, emotional, sociologi- 
cal, and physical) and contains items related to 
student emotional characteristics such as motivation, 
persistence, responsibility, and the need for structure 
or flexibility. 

For information, write Center for the Study of 
Learning and Teaching Styles, St. John's University, 
Grand Central Parkway, Jamaica, NY 11439. 

Renzulli & Smith Learning Style Inventory (1978). 
This instrument assesses student preferea:es for 
certain instructional techniques (e.g., K cture, discus- 
sion, projects, independent study, programmed in- 
struction, recitation and drill, peer teaching, and 
simulations and games). 



A Lifestyle and Persorudity Inventory 
The Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI), published 
by Educational Tbsting Service, is a widely used 
psychological self-reporting instrument. The develop- 
ers state that it can be used to determine a person's 
orientation toward Jungian-defined types (Myers & 
Myers, 1980). Testing time is 60+ minutes. 

The MBTI, a nonjudgmental instrument, reflects 
preferences on four continua: extroversion versus 
introversion, sensing versus intuition, thinking ver- 
sus feeling, and judging versus perceiving. Scores 
indicate how people prefer to use their minds (i.e. 
perceive and judge) and how they relate to the world 
(as an extrovert or introvert). Researchers have 
established positive correlations between MBTI type 
and ca. w choices (MacKinnon, 1960; Myers & Myers, 
1980; Tannenbaum, 1983). 

The MBTI can be used with gifted students in 
atypical ways. For example, one guidance counselor 
interviewed for this book found that students high 
on p (perception) need help to get organized, and 
benefit from study skills courses (Dungan, N., 
personal communication, Argust 1987). 

Middle School/Intermediate School Instruments 
HRO Scales, a personal needs inventory, is published 
by Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. for students 
in grades 9-16 through adult; testing time: untimed, 
approximately 120 mjiiuies>. 

HRO Scales are self-reporting questionnaires de- 
signed to assess a person's need for inclusion, control, 
and affection in various aspects of interpersonal 
situations (Thomdike & Hagan, 1986). The test is 
generally administered to 9th-and lOth-grade stu- 
dents. However, gifted students need the information 
earlier because they tend to make decisions before 
their age-mates do. Therefore, FIRO Scales may be 
used effectively by intermediate or middle school 
personnel to assist gifted students in becoming more 
aware of their affective needs. 

JOB-O, an inventory that relates interests to occupa- 
tions, but does not measure ability or aptitude, 
provides information about the skills that are needed 
for obtaining a specific job. JOB-O is often used with 
older students. It is, however, more appropriate for 
seventh- and eighth-grade gifted students. These 
students are ready for the information provided by 
this instrument because aptitude and ability are not 
appropriate criteria lOr decision nuiking. As noted 
earlier, young gifted adolescents are ready to think 
about careers and simultaneously need an appropri- 
ate approach to career planning. 
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Raven Advanced Progressive Matrices is published 
by The Psychological Corporation: testing time: 30-60 
minutes. 

The Raven Matrices, a nonverbal general-ability 
instrunnent, measures abstract reasoning ability using 
a series of patterns (Baska, 1986). Several versions 
exist The Advanced Raven is not well validated and 
is only reconunended for use as part of a broad 
screening program. It is included here because career 
assessment for gifted students depends, in part, on 
the measures used to identify the students. Some 
evidence indicates that Raven Matrices may assist 
school system administrators and counselors in 
locating preadolescent gifted students who might not 
be identified by typical identification measures. 
Middle school magnet programs (for example, schools 
m Chicago and Maryland), have found that a 
student's Advanced Raven score predicN useful 
information, such as the degree to which a student 
can reason inferentially. 

Computer Systems. Technological advancement has 
added a new dimension to career couiaelin^: com- 
puter-based career infomnation and guidance sys- 
tems. Although the state of the art is still unfolding, 
several systems are currently being used succepsfully 
throughout the United States. Isaacson (1985) sug- 
gested two usehil publications for those who wish 
background information: Microcomputers and the School 
Counselor, edited by Cynthia Johnson and published 
by the American School Counselor Association, and 
The CounseUng Psychologist, Volume 2, Number 4. 

Interviews indicate that the following computer- 
based career information and guidance systems are 
being used successfi My with gif'2d students: 

DISCOVER, largely the work of Jo Ann Harris- 
Bowlsbey, was developed as a systematic career- 
guidance program to assist in career development 
activities at the secondary school level. The package 
includes values and decision-making education, re- 
lating and exploring occupations, and career explora- 
tion and planning. For information, contact the 
American College Tfesting Program (ACT). 

SIGI (System of Interactive Guidance and Informa- 
tion), published by Educational Tfesting Service (ETS), 
is a computer-based career information and guidance 
system that is based on the assumption that one's 
values are the overriding factor in the: choice of a 
career. The computer system weighs the relative 
strengths of ten values (income, prestige, independ- 
oioe, helping others, security, variety, leadership, 
field of mterest, leisure, and early entry) and tests the 



user by considering combinations of hypothetical 
jobs, each of which stresses one particular value. 
When values conflict, (he computer warns the user 
of the discrepancy and asks the user to reconsider. 
In an interview, an ETS representative stated, "SIGI 
is smart enough so that if a kid says 'I want to help 
people' and 'earn $100,000 a year,' tiie program 
recognizes a conflict in goals and provides alterna- 
tives." SIGI is updated every year. 

SIGI PLUS, an enhanced version of SIGI, includes 
an improved values game. Users may play the game 
immediately after giving weights to their values. The 
game is patterned after the card game Rummy. Users 
ar? first dealt a randomly selected "hand'' of seven 
cards, each featuring a short phrase that defines some 
aspect of a value, for example, 

• "The work you do may improve society.'' 

• "Your job has high status in the community." 

• "New technology won't make you lose your job." 

• "You have a good chance to make a lot of money." 

Other value cards from the "deck" are then exposed, 
and users try to improve their hands by picking up 
these cards, but always at the cost of discarding a 
card. After users have seen the full deck, the cards in 
their hand should describe a job that is close to ideal. 
The screen then shows which SIGI PLUS value 
correspond? to each card and points out any inconsis- 
tencies between the cards held and the values that 
were previously given high weignts. In light of what 
they have learned from the game, users then may 
readjust the weightr ,ssigned to values. For more 
mformation, contact SIGI PLUS, ETS, CN 6403 
Princeton, NJ 08541. 

Additional Resources. The following instruments, in 
common use, are designed for vocational assessment. 
The use of these instruments with gifted students 
should always be accompanied by a discussion of the 
purpose of the test, implications, and results. 

The Holland Self-Directed Search consists of three 
parts, including The Vocational Preference Inventory, 
listed earlier, the Occupations Finder, and the Self- 
Directed Search (Holland, 1973, 1974). Some gifted 
adolescents find the Holland theory of vocational 
choice helpful because it is ba-<^d on the following 
personality types: 

• Realistic fype. Likes to -/ork with things; for 
example, tools, objects, machines, or animals. 

• Investigative type. Tends to be curious, studious, 
and independent; will be successful in any area 
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where creative problem defining or problem solv- 
ing is valued. 

• Artistic type. Creative, freewheeling; tends to dis- 
like routine. 

• Social type. Prefers activities in which helping other 
people is the primary focus. 

• Enterprising type. Likes activities that pennit lead- 
ing or influencing other people; the most successful 
people in fields associated with this type are 
outgoing, ei^ergetic, persistent people who are 
committea to an idea. 

• Conventional type. Likes activities that permit or- 
ganization of information in a clear and orderly 
way; responsible and dependable. 

The California Occupational Preference System (COPS) 
is published by Educational & Industrial Testing 
Service, San Diego, CA 92107. COPS i-atches interests 
with certain career dusters. It is used successfully 
with gifted students because distinctions are made 
between differen sdeiKe clusters, for example, physi- 
cal sdence, life s /ence, and mathematical science. 

School sy stems throughout the nation successfully 
use the Ihrrington-O'Shea Career Decision-Making 
System, published by American Guidance Service, 
Cirde Pines, MN 55014. The design of this tool niakes 
it easy to administer, and it provides most students 
with an adequate interpretation of their preferences. 
However, the design may be disadvantageous to early 
emerging gifted students, students who have dedded 
on a particular career before they have suffident 
maturity and experience. Early emergers, particularly 
students who have little tolerance for ambiguity, tend 
to structure the results of the Harrington-CShea test 
so as to coincide v^tl. their preconceived ideas about 
careers. Vcie Harrington-CShea system does not 
distinguish among science clusters. For example, the 
student whose primary interest is physical science 
may not produce scores indicating science as a 
preferred career category if he or she rejects life 
science activities. 

Resources for Educcdional and Psychological Testing. 
The for J wing sonrces provide information on assess- 
ment tools listed above. 
American Guidance Service, Inc. 
720 Washington Avenue, S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 

Center for the Study of Learning and Teaching Styles 

St. John's University 

Grand Central arid Utopia Parkways 

Jamaica, NY 11439 
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Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 

Educational and Industrial Testing Service 
San Diego, CA 92107 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

Leamu^g Styles Inventory (LSI) 
McBcr and Company 
137 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
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5. Learning About Colleges: 

What Have They Got That I Want? 



TWs chapter addresses some ways that counselors, 
teachers, and parents can assist gifted adolescents as 
they begin stage two of the college planning process: 
learning about colleges. The chapter is organized so 
as to permit counselors to support student learning 
by providing written material and group discussion 
workshops. Group discussions are particularly im- 
p>ortant: They enable students to discuss college 
planning ideas with gifted peers, test ideas, and 
change ideas that are ineffective (Buescher, 1987). 

The book broadens in scope at this point by 
including written materials for counselors to dupli- 
cate for student use. Gifted students can use these 
materials to learn about colleges as they need the 
information. The materials provided account for 
differences in learning styles. For example, some 
students take "quantum leaps/' while others proceed 
sequentially from a given point. Regardless of 
students' learning styles, kno\vledge about them- 
selves is a co-requisite. 

Counselors and parents will discover that learning 
about colleges is a two-step process: 

• Step One involves collecting general information 
by reading, talking with people (asking questions), 
and visiting colleges. (See Chapter 6 for infonna- 
tion on campus visits.) By the end of 11th grade, 
the student will develop a list of 10 to 20 colleges 
based on personal criteria. 

• Step Two involves analyzing and evaluating infor- 
mation, again by reading, asking questions and 
visiting colleges. By the middle of 12th grade, the 
student will narrow his or her list to five or six 
colleges by evaluating information about college 



offerings and the method used by colleges to select 
a freshman class. The final list should reflect (a) 
personal values, interests, and needs, (b) the 
variety and range of available college opportuni- 
ties, and (c) realistic constraints such as cost and 
distance. 

As stated earlier, the goal of all guidance activities 
is to gradually bring the student closer to developing 
a list of possible colleges, realistic career choices, and 
a personally satisfying future. The college-planning 
process described in this book will assist counselors, 
teachers, and parents in their efforts to encourage 
gifted students to be attuned to their needs, ask 
analytic questions, integrate different types of infor- 
mation, and be creative researchers. A collaborative 
effort that includes the student and the student's 
counselor, family, and teachers is essential to achieve 
these goals. 

When a student is comfortable with a self- 
evaluation process and begins to view himself or 
herself in terms of values, interests, skills, and 
personal needs rather than in terms of strengths and 
weaknesses, the student is prepared to begin the 
exploration of college offerings. The better the 
self-knowledge the student has, the better the student 
will be able to match his or her goals, expectations, 
and requirements with those of a college. This 
matching process carries several cautionary notes. 

1. Educator, and counselors interviewed for this 
book indicated that gifted students become anx- 
ious about applying to college as early as seventh 
grade, although they may not know basic college- 
planning facts such as what courses will appear 
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on a high school transcript. They need reassurance; 
for example, college dedsxons do not have to be 
made prior to 11th or 12th grade However, 
reassurance unaccompanied by information and a 
coherent plan is rarely sufficient for gifted stu- 
dents. In fact, waiting until 11th ^rade to begin 
collecting information does not permit sufficient 
time for rational dedsion-making. Gifted students 
need to understand that college planning is part of a 
lengOiy career planning process, it need not be a finite 
event that begins and ends mysteriously or arbitrarily. 
learning about colleges is one part of a broad- 
based approach to planning for college, designing 
career goals, and, ultimately, leading a personally 
satisfying life. 

2. There is no such thing as the perfect school. The 
college experience, Uke life, is a series of trade-offs. 
Most gifted students should be able to identify 
several different types of schools appropriate for 
them. This does not mean that they would have 
identical experiences at each school, only that their 
experiences would be equally positive. 

3. The path from point A, knowing oneself, to point 
B, a satisfying college experience, does not neces- 
sarily follow a smooth progression. Gifted students 
develop intellectually, socially, and emotionally 
at inconsistent rates. Like all adolescents, they face 
the challenge of making a critical decision on 
college selection at a point in their lives when they 
have not finished "becoming themselves." Parents, 
teachers, and counselors should encourage them 
to think of college selection as the first step in 
wfiat may ultimately be a multistep process. For 
example, the college environment suitable for 
freshman and sophomore years may be unaccept- 
able for the final 2 years because the student— not 
the college— has changed. In such a case transfer 
is a realistic and positive option. An understanding 
of college choice as a multistep process is particu- 
lariy useful and encouraging for students whose 
academic performance in high school precludes 
admission to a highly selective college. Application 
to such a school may eventually be a realistic goal. 
This encouragement will provide hope for the 
future and ameliorate potential feelings of failure. 

4. The most selective colleges receive more than 10 
applications for every freshman vacancy. A large 
percentage of these applicants are highly qualified. 
A student who aspires to a highly selective college 
can expect a highly competitive application re- 
view. Because the student's credentials will be 
examined so carefully and critically, knowing 



what the student is up against before he or she 
begins can help make the college search more 
realistic. Again, the key is to provide the right kind 
of information at a time when studei ts need it. 

5. Some gifted adolescents have a difficult time with 
the organizational patterns of secondary school 
education. Impatient with a secondary school 
system and structure that does not meet their 
needs, they accelerate to leave high school early. 
According to one counselor, 'They've been in the 
pressure cooker too long." However, many col- 
leges are reluctant to accept yoimg students 
without evidence of emotional maturity. Schools 
such as Simon's Rock of Bard College, at Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, or the Program for the 
Exceptionally Gifted (PEG), at Mary Baldwin 
College in Staunton, Virginia, provide a combined 
high school and college curriculum that may be 
more appropriate for extraordinarily gifted young 
people. 

6. During their later years in high school, some gifted 
students seem to perfect the art of procrastination. 
Multidimensional students may not be ready to 
select priorities; they may be academically success- 
ful in all courses while unable to focus. Students 
sensitive to the pressure of expectations may 
develop a case of advanced paralysis each time 
someone asks, "Where are you applying to 
college?" Both groups swing from one imrealistic 
extreme to another. They dedde on a college or 
career one day, and the next day they reject that 
choice and wonder how they will ever decide. 
Their deliberations, however, may not result in 
active planning for college. 

Counselors, teachers, and parents are often 
surprised that gifted students have not matured 
as expected by their senior year in high school. 
Students' uneven developn>ental patterns and 
characteristics may complicate college planning. 
For example, despite everyone's best effort, the 
students may procrastinate until the 11th hour. 
Some counselors, familiar with the effort required 
to persuade these students to send for college 
applications, adjust their calendars to accommo- 
date the last-TTiiiVa^e paper work. Tbachers wonder 
how they will cover the required curriculum and 
assist students with wriUng the essay portion of 
the application. Parents become impatient as they 
realize the complexity of the application process 
and how little it resembles their own experiences. 
Parents may urge students to make an arbitrary 
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decision based on cost or apply to ^oUcgcs 
previously attended by family members. 
7. The increasing number and variety of books on 
how to get accepted by the college of your choice 
add to everyone's anxiety. Students say these 
books are helpful because they teach so-called 
marketing techniques. However, many books in- 
advertently reinforce the idea that colle<?e planning 
begins with November SATs and ends with letters 
of acceptance from the student's chosen schools. 

College and career planning may be particularly 
diffiailt for some gifted students. Hov^ever, it can be 
3 growth-promoting experience foi all participants 
when the ultimate goal, dent decisions b^sed on 
realistic criteria that result a satisfying life, is kept 
at the forefront of all decision-making activity. 



WHAT COUNSELORS CAN DO TO 
ASSIST STUDENTS 

A broad range of career- ai d college-planning 
activities that include a combination of the following 
will help students learn about colleges and proceed 
through the application proa^ss: 

• Group discussions, seminars, and workshops i.elp 
students clarify personal values, interests, needs, 
and learning style preferences. Students can match 
their personal traits and goals to an appropriate 
range of colleges and college offerings. 

• Writter career- and college-planning materials 
supplement group activities. 

• Individual counseling sessions provide opportuni- 
ties to clarify information and personal confl' ts. 

Group Discussion, Seminars/ and Guidance 
Workshops 

Counselo*^ cen: 

• Elidt parent support early ach year. Many parents 
are accustomed to acting as advocates for their 
students. They tend to act with greater wisdom 
when they understand the guidance counselor'^ 
'joak and objectives. Describe guidance goals and 
solicit help. Otdde how parents can assist with 
college and career programs (be specific), and 
provide a sign-up sheet. 

^ Provide at least one wo^-kshop to review the issues 
presented in Chapter ^. self-awareness, ujcision- 
making, and goal-setting. 



• Provide a group discu&s ")n on the relationship 
between personal choice and college plannir,;. 
Some students feel more confident about college 
planning when they understand the following: 

1. There are fundamental differences between 
high school £.nd college life: the latter provides 
more space, more individual freedom, less 
struciure, and more choices. 

2. College students respond differently to in- 
creased indep>endence. Some who earned high 
grades in high school (a highly structured 
environment) continue to do well in college. 
Some students, however, may not be as 
satisfied with college, in part because expecta- 
tions change. 

3. Some students who do not do well academi- 
cally in high school are highly successful in 
college, in part because , i a different structural 
organ-zation than is provide ' by the average 
public high school. 

• Provide additional workshops that address the 
following topics: 

o Why do I want to go to college? What are my 
values, needs, and goals? at do I want from 
a college? 

a How do I want to live for the next 2 to 4 years? 

a r: . .V ^hall I havix about colleges? 

a Vthat are their distinguis ting characteristics? 

(Chapter 5 includes a siudent giiide to college 

guides.) 

a What shall I look for during a campus visit? 
a How does a college evaluate applications and 
choose a frethman class? 

a What do I have that colleges want? 

a How do I complete an error-free app^^'";»tion? 

a How can I eff'^ present my aedentu^ls? 

a How can I secure strong recommendations? 

a How shall I use the interview to my advantage? 

a How do I write an ef^^Ktive essay? 

a How can I pay fo^ college? 

• Provide a workshop or discussion where high 
school juniors and seniors can speak with college 
students about college planning terms and issues, 
such as (a) the difference between high school and 
college life-styles in terms of time-management 
issues (i.e., the way an average day week, and 
semester differs from high school); (b) the need to 
be self-reliant and organized in work habits; (c) 
choosin^T a college; and (d) the meanmg a: id 
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implications of college-planning terms, such as 
class size. 

• Continue career-awareness activities. A career- 
awarene.ss program is most effective when students 
maintain folders that contain results of their 
career-planning activities, such as their learning 
style preference, the Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator! 
vocational assessments, and so forth. When used 
as pat^ of a coherent plan, these foldere may assist 
studen.s in choosing a college academic major and 
focusiug on an area of interest. 

During 11th and 12th grades, students should be 
=.rongly encouraged to participate in mentor relation- 
ship-., internships, and volunteer activities. Interact- 
ing with community business and industry represen- 
tabves can provide support for a career-planning 
program. MoL,t schools find that physical and social 
scientists (e.g., physicists, meteorologists, astrono- 
mers, economists, and anthropologists) ai J other 
professionals enjoy talking to students about their 
work. Once contact is established, professionals will 
often mvite students to their work locations and 
continue sharing details about their careers 

A counselor's role as student advocate and resource 
doe. not end when letters of acceptance arrive. Some 
students have difficulty breaking away These str - 
oents spend years in academic and social activities 
that nurture close friendships, and tbey sense that 
heir lives are about to change. Although this is true 
fo. adolescents in general, gifted students, because 
of their characteristics, may especially need guidance 
coSegf ^ ^^^^ transition from high «:hool to 

Supplemental Written Material 

Gifted students need guidarce workshops that pro- 
vide an e.<planation of the college-planning process 
They also need written materials that suppbrt and 
supplement group workshops. This chapter ard 
Chapter 6 provide a variety of resources u.at support 
college-planning activities. Counselors can also Con- 
sider the following suggestions: 

• Provide and distribute attractive v.ritten material 
including the following: 

° the goals of the high school's college counseling 
program ^ 

. areas of responsibility (for example, what the 
guidance department is responsible for and 
what each student is responsible for) 



a a college pluiining calendar that includes infor- 
mation such as the locations and dates of tests 

a hints on H^e college visit, the inter\aew, crafting 
the essay, and completing other aspects of the 
application process. (Note: Students are less 
likely to misplace attractive, brighUy colored 
material.) 

• Provide a series of timely school newslettere that 
remind students of 

° transcript request procedures and deadlines 
° college fairs and college-planning workshops 

(offered by schools, parent organizations, and 

others) 

° duta when college representatives will be at the 
student's high school and at nearby schools 
(Students can be invited to contribute hints and 
tips about college planning.) 

Provide a summer ,nrichment brochure listing 
local, regional, and national opportunities. 
Provide a booklet written by students that offers 
coP.ge-planning hints. (This project might be a 
Sc.dor class gift to tlie school or an honor society 
project.) ^ 



Individual Counseling 

Individual counseling sessions may be structured o- 
unstructured, depending on the needs of t'-e student 
Some individual counseling sessions consist of brief 
conversations that occur during an average day. 
Individuals interviewed for this book shared many 
personal experiences. Several gifted adults remem- 
bered one high school or college advisor who was 
instrumental in helping them plan for college and /or 
a career. The advisor became the student's advocate 
occasic.ially contacting the student with ideas about' 
college plans. One individual remembered that her 
counselor asked brief questions such as, "Do you 
know that you can take /^hievement tests at any time 
during high school? You might consider taking the 

— ■ Achievement test uiis month." 

Another individual described her experiences with 
her high school counselor by saying, "She tapped 
me on the shoulder occasionally [to give me informa- 
tion or remind me of a particular deadline]. 1 knew 
that she took a personal interest (in me]." 
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WHAT STUDENTS CAN DO TO LFA.RN ABOUT COLLEGES 



There are more than 3,000 colleges in the United 
States. Some are more selective than others. Some are 
"name brand" colleges, while sonve of the nation's 
best coJeges are not well known. Eventually you 
should choose a range of five or six colleges that are 
appropriate for you. The group should include one 
school you are sure will accept you (a safety school), 
one school where admissions criteria are slightly 
beyond your credentials (a long shot), and {hm or 
four colleges where adnussions criteria match your 
credentials. Be sure 'our list includes schools where 
you might be accepted, schools where you will 
probably be accepted, and schools where you kru)iv you 
will be accepted. Your decision should be based on 
what you know about yourself and your values, 
interests, personal needs, and goals; what you learn 
about colleges and college offerings; and an under- 
standing of how colleges evaluate applicants. This is 
not an easy task, in part because yc ur interests, needs, 
and goals may rhange and in p.irt because college 
admission standards change each year. 

Your guidance counselor and parents can help you 
learn about yourself and develop personal criteria to 
use when selecting colleges. You can do the following 
to learn about colleges and college offerings: 

1, Re;^d, Become familiar with different types of 
college guides. 

2, Ask questions. Talk to college students and college 
representatives. 

3, Visit a wide range of colleges. 

Reading the College Guidebooks 

There are two types of college guides. For the purpose 
of this discussion, they have been labeled objective 
guides (these provide data-based information), and 
subjective guides (these provide information based 
on opinions). 

Objective guides provMe cat'^goricai and statistical 
data on every 2- and/or 4-year college and university 
in the United States, Canada, and other countries. 
They list colleges and universities alphabetically or 
by state; most list the telephone number for the Office 
ot Admission. According to one source (Drabelle, 
1987), the five leading objective guides are Profiles of 
American Colleges, published by Barron's, the College 



Handbook, published by the College Enir? ice Exami- 
nation Board (CEEB), Peterson's Guide to Four-Year 
Colleges, Lu jejoy's College Guide, and the Comparative 
Guide to American Colleges, published by Cass & 
Bimbaum. Objective guides provide data-based col- 
lege profiles that are written by the colleges and, 
hence, may be designed to cast each college in a 
favorable light; however, this fact does not negate 
their usefulness. 

Objective college guides contain similar informa- 
tion but differ in several ways: 

• Some objective guides have specific orientations. 
For example, Lovejo/s includes a section on 
careers. The section is useful, but it may not be 
appropriate for gifted students. 

• Some objective guides are more thorough in 
breadth, depth, and scope of coverage. 

• Some objective guides include worksheets that 
allow students to map the college selection process; 
this is particularly useful for some students. 

• Some objective guides are revised annually and 
contain up-to-date information on the cost of 
tuition, room, and board. 

• Some objective guides are accompanied by a 
companion Index of Majors. Such an index provides 
information for students who knov/ what they 
want to study, but not where to study it. The iadex 
is particularly helpful for students who want to 
combine academic majors (e.g., physics and phi- 
losophy) or want to major in an- area that is 
relatively imcommon (e.g., a specialized microbio- 
logical science). 

The statistical information provided by objective 
guides can be used in different ways. For example, 
most college profiles list the number of undergradu- 
ate students enrolled. When you visit a college, 
investigate the relationship between college size and 
the size of an average freshman class. You may find 
that some classes are gigantic, but the college offers 
supplemental freshman seminars. Guides aJso list 
admissions standards, including the school's basis for 
selection. This category includes the average SAT 
and/or ACT scores of entering freshmen. The average 
scores are not adjusted to reflect students v/ho leave 
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the school prior to graduation. You can use the 
graphic breakdown of each institution's SAT/ACT 
scores to detennine how comfortable you v,ill be 
academicaUy. Compare your scores to those of 
students enroUed in the college or university. Based 
on tiiis information, if your scores fall in the top or 
middle of the range, you will probably be comfort- 
able. If your scores fall in the bottom third, prepare 
yourself for rigorous coursework and an academic 
challenge. Addirional infbrmarion can be obtained 
when you visit a coUege. Ask about the SAT/ACT 
scores of students who chose to enroll in the academic 
major you are considering. Again, compare your 
scores with those of students who have completed 
ttut academic major successfully. Bear in mind, 
however, that SAT/ACT scores of students who have 
completed an academic major are only me way of 
estunating whether or not you will be comfortable 
with a school's academic expectations, aud that 
because scores have been averaged, they m?v be 
misleading. / / 

Subjective guides are similar to objective guides 
but limit the coUeges discussed to specific groups or 
focus on specific topics. They include The Fiske Guide 
to Colkges, The Insider's Guide to the Colleges, The Public 
Ivys by Richard MoU, and others. Objective and 
subjective guides are used diffeientiy. In effect 
subjective guides supplement objecti ve guides. Note 
that 

• Some subjective guides may not specify criteria 
used to rank colleges. Descr:.tions may in fact be 
one person's biased opinion, formulated during a 
brief one-time visit. 

• Some subjective guides rank academic departments 
m selected colleges. Hiey may not slate their 
criteria. The Jiformation may be valuable when 
verified during a college visit, particularly if you 
arrange an interview with a faculty member. 

• Some subjective guides (for example. The Insider's 
Gutd>., discuss student life or a specific aspect of 
can yus life-style. i^ « 

• Some books focus on topics such as the campus 
visit, the application, and the essay. Th.ey may be 
useful, but they differ in the quality of advice 
providva. Use discretion when you read them. 

Objective guides may be pallid, but they are often 
more useful than colorful subjective guides. For 



example, the listing for Pace Univereity from the 1988 
Peterson's Guide to Four-Year Colleges states, "Graduate 
students teach no undergraduate courses." This is 
more useful than the following statement in a popular 

subjective guide: "The Univereity of is 

divided unofficially into three groups: the 'regs' 
(regular people), the 'preps,' and the 'granolas'" 
(Drabelle, 1987). Anecdotal information may be 
entertaining, but it also may be biased or misleading. 
If you want to find out how many students in a 
particular school graduate with a business degree 
(statistical information), consult an objective guide 
If you want to find out about the social scene at a 
particular school, consult a responsible subjective 
guide, preferably one that collects information through 
questionnaires distributed to enrolled college stii- 
dentejfor example. The Fiske Guide to Colleges and the 
Insider's Guide). Bear in mind that the social scene at 
every college varies from year to year and that some 
descriptions have been written by students who 
graduated prior ji, the book's publication date. 



AddiUonal Resources. Viewbooks, published by most 
colleges and universities, are generally the firet 
wnt»en information shidents receive from colleges 
They are glossy publications designed to promote the 
college's physical appearance and campus facilities. 
Largrr schools with many resources may emphasize 
technological equipment. Smaller schools with fewer 
resources might emphasize " homey ahnosphere. 
Viewbooks provide superficial information that 
shoula be confirmed during a campus visit. 

Many colleges produce videotapes that describe a 
college in words and picUires. Uke viewbooks, 
videotapes present an idyllic physical setting with 
Shidents shidying under a tre- on a love! spring 
day. TTie view may be misleading. Again, information 
should be confirmed during a ca- us visit. Some 
students may want to visit a c«.npus when the 
weatiier is pleasant and, again, when the weather 
presents inconveniences such as heavy rain or snow 

Computer-based programs offer another way to 
earn about colleges. For example. Guidance Informa- 
tion System (CIS), a program available from the 
Hanover, New Hampshire, office of Houghton Mif- 
flin, provides a printout of colleges that match specific 
academic qualifications and collegiate preferences 
submitted by prospective applicants. Your guidance 
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department and/or career center may provide GIS 

programs. 

Every college and university publishes a catalog 
describing the institution and the courses offered. 
Some colleges charge a fee for the catalog. If you are 
interested in a school/ reading the catalog is useful 
College catalogs can help you assess a school's 
distribution requirements, the kinds of courses taught, 
and the sizes of various academii aepartments. This 
will help you decide whether or not a particular 
college will meet your academic and career needs. 
Bear in mind that aJthough one particular course may 
sound interesting, that course xiiay not be taught each 
semester and may even be dropped by the time you 
enroll. If you are interested in specific courjes, ask 
about them when you visit a campus. 



Asking Questions 

The second w"3y you can learn about colleges aiid 
universities is to ask questions. Take advantage of 
opportunities to obtain different types of information 
by asking questions of college representaaves, college 
students, teachers, and others who can provide 
firsthand knowledge. You might ask the same 
question of several people. Consider, compare, and 
evaluate information you receive. Compare notes 
with your friends. Draw preliminary conclusions. 
Then test your conclusions when you visit the 
campuses. 

College representatives can answer the following 
questions: 

• What makes your college different from al' other 
colleges? 

• How does the college evaluate applicants? What 
weight is given to objective/numerical information 
(GPA, class rank, standardized test scores) versus 
subjective information (presentation of extracur- 
ricular activities, recommendations, the essay, and 
the interview)? 

• Does the college require students to take specific 
courses or enroll in courses to fulfill certain 
requirements (translation: distribution require- 
ments/core curriculum)? 

• How does the college welcome each freshman 
c -.s? What procedures exist for orier tation, advis- 
ing, and registration? 



• How does the college assist students with career 
planning? 

• What made you dedde to become a college 
representative? What is the job like? 

College students can answer the following ques- 
tions: 

• Where is the college located? In a city? In a rural 
area? What do you like and dislike about the 
location? 

• Why did you select that college? 

• What is campus life like? What are the "hot 
topics"? 

• When you started college, what differences did you 
notice between high school and college? Can you 
describe an average day? 

• How do you live? What kind of living arrange- 
ments does the college offer, and what are the 
advantages and disadvantages of each living style? 

• Where do students study? 

• What kind of relationships exist between students 
and faculty? 

• What prt isions are made for studen** physical and 
mental health, safety, and security? 

• Does the school help you plan a career? If so, how? 

If you need additional assistance, ask your guid- 
ance counselor and parents. 

Visiting Colleges 

Applying to a college you haven't seen is li^e 
buying shoes by mail; it's simply impossible to 
know if you'll be comfortable. 

Dean of Admissions, 
College of William and Mary 

The third way to learn about colleges is to visit. You 
may hnve gathered a lot of information by reading 
the guides and asking questions. Visiting colleges, 
however, is the only way to acquire firsthand 
information and test your conclusions, and it is the 
only justifiable way to make final college selection 
decisions. A visit offers an opportunity to 'look 
beneath the ivy" and examine the bricks. 

Campus visits are most effective when conducted 
in two stages. Plan to collect different types of 
information during each stage. Timing depends on a 
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number of things, including your schedule and your 
family's sdiedule. You should begin to visit campuses 
no later than your junior year in high school. If you 
want to consider applying for early decision, you 
must start earlier and/or combine the following steps. 

Stage-One VUits. You should plan to visit approxi- 
mately 8 to 12 colleges that look interesting. This will 
be easier if the colleges you want to see are located 
in one state cr adjoining states. 

Guidelines 

• If possible, plan to visit several campuses during a 
single 7- to 10-day period during the summer or 
any other available time. A family-team approach 
works best for this type of "grand tour." If you 
have younger siblings, take them along because 
they might notice things that you do not see and 
the trip will help them become familiar with college 
campuses. 

• Call each admissions office in advance and ask 
some of the following questions* 

° Can you send us a campus map? 

a Where is the nearest place to stay overnight? 

° Are there any other colleges nearby? 

a Will we be - .le to park on campus? 

a What time are guided tours and group infoima- 

tion sessions? How long do they last? 
a Are regular-term enrolled students currently 

taking classes on your campus? 

a Are any campus activities planned on the day 
we plan to visit? 

a If I want a personal interview with the Dean of 
Admissions or a representative, can you make 
suggestior" about timing? 

The National Association of College Admissions 
Counselors (NACAQ will supply maps to different 
colleges for a small fee. Write to NACAC Publications 
Department, Suite 430, 1800 Diagonal Road. Alexan- 
dna, VA 22314. 

• During the campus visit, you and your family 
should plan to accomplish the following; 
a Take the guided tour. 
a Visit several campus buildings, 
a Eat in the dining hal'. 



a Read the student newspaper and bulletin boards. 
o Ask questions of the admissions office, students, 
and faculty. 

a Tour the surrounding area. Ask questions about 
the weather, shopping, and the community. 

• Take good notes during each visit; record your 
impresiions as soon as possible. 

• Pick up an application and other information. 

• If a stage-one visit includes a personal interview, 
write a prompt thank-you note to the interviewer. 
The personal note will reinforce the interviewer's 
memory of you and can be especially helpful if you 
are interviewed on a day when the admissions 
officer has seen many applicants. 

Colleges are often close to one another, so that if a 
trip is well planned and you take good notes, you 
will gather a lot of informal information in a short 
time. 

A word of caution: If an initial visit is planned for 
summer, the students on campus may not be typical 
of the student body present during the regular term. 
The goal J a stage-one visit, however, is to collect 
ge-^.eral information and answer the question, "Do I 
think I would be happy here?" You may require a 
second visit to secure specific information, present 
your student credentials to the college and ask, "What 
are my chances for admission to this school?" 

Following stage-one visits, sift through tlie infor- 
mation collected, talk with your parents and coun- 
selor, and narrow the list of possibilities. You should 
now be able to prepare a runk-ordered list of four to six 
colleges where you will probably be comfortable. K 
this is not possible, then additional campus visits or 
a different approach to analyzing the information 
gathered is necessary. Do not make a final decision on 
the basis of a stage-one visit. 

Stage-Two Visits. A stage Hvo visit helps you recch 
final decisions. Here, timing may be more important 
than for a stage-one visit. A stage-two visit enuring 
late winter or early spring helps both you and the 
colleges. Between January (the date when most 
student applications must reach a college) and April 
(the month when colleges traditionally send out 
acceptance ! -pts), colleges have the most informa- 
tion about ♦ ,.T pool of applicants, avo-lable scholar- 
ship money, and other factors. They may be able to 
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provide you with concrete information that will help 
you reach a final decision. Therefore, after completing 
the application process, you should revisit the 
campuses that interest you for at least 1 to 2 days each, 
preferably while classes are in session. Use the 
questions in this guide and the information you have 
gathered to develop a list of key questions to ask 
during a stage-two visit. 

Guidelines 

• dll well in advance to make an appointment, 
especially if you want an interview with an 
admissions officer and/or faculty member. (It may 
be difficult to meet with some college representa- 
tives and admissions officers between August and 
Etecember, since they tend to visit public and 
private high schools during the fall. You can visit 
on a day when most high schools are closed; for 
example, a legal holiday. Make an appointment 3 
or 4 months in advance.) 

• Plan to spend enough tin^ to experience "a day In 
the life of a student." 

a Eat in the student dining hall again. 

a Sit in on at least one class. 

a Spend a night in a dorm room. 

a Spend some tine in the student center.. 

a Aatv students why they decided to attend that 
particular school. 

a Read bulletin boarQ:> and student newspapers. 

• Plan to visit faculty members in academic depart- 
ments that interest you. Speak with athletic coaches 
and others who can provide information that will 
help you decide. 

• Plan to present final credentials such as the 
following: 

a musical compositions 
a portfolios 

a evidence of recent achievements. 

• Recheck questions written prior to the visit; make 
sure they are all answered. 

• Be sure to double-check college policy on the use 
of test scores such as AP exams and Achievement 
tests. 



The campus visit will; 

• Provide firsthand information on colleges and 
what is expected of students enrolled at each 
college or university. 

• Allow you to absorb something of the academic, 
social, and cultural atmosphere of the college. 

• i^rovide information about where college students 
eat, sleep, study, worship, attend classes, and relax. 

• Permit you to talk with college students, observe 
their life-styles, see how they dress, and observe 
how they treat each uer. 

• Provide firsthand information about the commu- 
nity in which a college is located. 

Additional Reading 

Ripple, G. G., 0987). Campus pursuit Alexandria, 

VA: Octameron Associates. 
Schneider, S. D. (1987). Campus visits and college 

interviews. New York: College Boaid Publications. 

Information on the campus visit is supported by 
workshops presented to the Fairfax County Associa- 
tion for the Gifted, a parent advocacy group, by Dr. 
G. Gary Rippls, Dean of Admissions, College of 
William and Mary. 

Questions to Ask During a Cantpus Visit 

The following list of suggested quesHons includes 
criteria you will find in any good college-planning 
book (Boyer, 1987; Feingold & Levin, 1983; Hayden, 
1^86; Ripple, 1987; Schneider, 1987). It also includes 
the general and specific questions gifted students 
should ask when investigating and analyzing col- 
leges. Gifted students who are planning campus visits 
may wish to use the list to check off categories of 
persona] importance. For example, a student who is 
primal .iy interested in the quality of the faculty at the 
colleges he or she applies to may ui^ the list of 
questions in that category. Some students may find 
the list useful when they attempt to dispel myths that 
accompany college-plaming decisions. Questions 
about terms such as intimate scriool size, rural pristine 
setting, or selective may have some surprise answers. 

It is important to understand that there are no 
perfect questions and no right or wrong answers. It 
is your responsibility to learn everything you can 
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^ut a school you mav attend for 4 or more years. 
Some of the questioi^ are highly abstract, while 
othere are highly specific. No one would expect you 
to ask everyone of the questions that follow, or to use 
their exact words. The questions are merely meant to 
guide your thinking as you read the college guides: 
visit campuses; and talk to coUege shidents, alumni, 
.;2culty, administrators, and others. Pick out what is 
important aboui college tc you and your parents and 
concentrate your questions in those areas. 



Ques ions About the Goals of a College 

' What are the implicit and explicit missions and 
goals of ■ le coUege or university.? Does the school 
accommodate shadents who preifer to develop their 
inteUectual abilities and judgment as well as those 
who want to train for a specific profession? Does 
the coUege provide a climate that encourages 
students to tfiink clearly and independently, to 
integrate the disciplines, and to become lifelong 
learners on behalf of the common good? 
To what degree does the college or univereity make 
students aware that they are connected to a united 
intellechial and social community? How does the 
school encourage altruism? 

• To what degree does the college or univereity 
celebrate human diversity and altow for individual 
differences? What resources exist for gifted cultur- 
ally di'-rse students and for learning disabled, 
handicapp'i, and other historically bypassed 
groups? 

Questions About How a College Does Business 

• How does the college or university ease the 
student's (ransition from secondary school to 
higher education to career paths? 

• How are students recruited? How does the college 
expect proniorional materials and recruitment 
strategies to shape shident expectations? How do 
college representatives answer sharply focused 
questions about admission procedures (e.g., the use 
of standardized test scores and other shident 
information)? 

• How does the college or university show commit- 
ment to its enrolled shadents? Are shidents in- 
volved in governing tl.e school? What resources 
does the school p/ovide for academic advising. 



personal counseling, and career counseling? Does 
the school exhibit the same level of commitment 
toward preparing enrolled shidents for a person- 
ally satisfying life as it does for recruiting new 
shidents and ensuring continued alumni financial 
support? 



Questions Aboict a College's Image or Reputation 

• If the college or university is a prestigious school 
such as Harvard, Princeton, or Yale, how is prestfgc 
maintained and why do yo:i v/ant to attend? Is d-.e 
college best known for academics? Specific aca- 
demic areas? Athletics? Does the school have a 
reputation for producing scholare and statesinev? 

- If the school is a relatively small school known for 
Its personal attention to shadents, is it financially 
sound? Do alumni provide strong financial support 
for academic programs? Does the size of the 
student body indicate stability? 

• Is the curriculum stable, or has it varied widely 
from year to year? 

Questions About Demographics and Campus 
Geography 

Location 

• Is the school setting urban, rural, or suburban? 
What do these descriptions mean? 

^ What are the specific advantages and disad- 
vantages of each setting? Does urban mean that 
you can find a particular kii \ of food you like, 
but you will have to !eam ways to protect 
yourself when you walk home from the library 
at night? 

a Does rural mean that when you leave campus 
everything that moves has four legs? That the 
local town consists of a food store and a gas 
St : .on? If you like to order pizza, does the local 
e...ponum deliver? 

• What methods of t sportation exist if you want 
to go home weekends or during brief school 
breaks? If you wani to visit friends at another 
college? 

" What kind of community resources exist near the 
ih.hool? Are there any museums nearby? Any 
specialty libraries? 
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• Wliat is the psychobgical distance from home? 

Q How long will it take for a package to reach 
you? 

a If you have been a part of the same group for a 
long time, do you need to gp to school relatively 
far from home in order to try new activities and 
ideas? 

Size 

• Is the school small? Medium? Large? Huge? 
Gigantic? What is the real meaning of each of those 
terms? 

• How is the campus designed? Is it compact? Spread 
out? 

a Where are the dormitories in relation to class- 
rooms? 

a How long does it take to get to and from the 
library? Dining haUs? Gym? 

• What is the ratio of males to females? 

• What is the percentage of culturally diverse 
students? What ethnic groups are represented? 

• What is the percentage of undergraduates? 

• What percentage of undergraduates conmiute? 

• How large are classes in each academic area? How 
does class size affect the quality and quantity of 
student participation? For example, 

a Are large lectiires accompanied by study groups 
or some other means oi reducing class size so 
that students can discuss class topics? 

a Does the school offer student senunars or other 
ways for students to work and learn together? 
Are the semiiuu*s led by faculty members? 

• To what degree does campus size affect the 
facilities provided for student use? If a school 
boasts of superior technology and research faali- 
ties, who has access to them? Graduate students? 
Upperdassmen? Everyone who has ability, skill, 
and interest? 

Costs 

• What is the real meaning of private? State-supported? 
Heavily endowed? 

- How are . ^s constructed? What are the added 
costs: student activity fees, life-style expenses, and 
books? 



• Are loans, scholarships, and student aid programs 
available? To whom? What are the requirements 
and limitations? 

• Does the school offer a work-study program? 
a If so, who is eligible to participate? 

a Does the school provide work choices? or do the 
students have to find the jrbs? 

Questions About Academic Life 
Admission Procedures (Selectivity) 

• How many students apply to the school? How 
many are accepted? How many enroll? 

• How are student folders read and evaluated? 

• WTiat relative weij;,ht is assigned to objective and 
subjective information? Numerical factors, such as 
GPA, class rank, and standardized tests? Subjective 
information, such as interviews, essays, presenta- 
tion of special talents, and extracurricular activi- 
ties? 

• Are th.-e quotas for in-state and out-of-state 
students? For specific geographic areas? For relig- 
ious, economic, or ethnic groups? For legacies and 
contributors? 

• How are AP and Achievement test scores used? 
For credit? For exemption? For placement? 

Course Offerings 

• What major fields of study are offered? 

» How is each academic department ranked? 

• To what degree are academic disciplines integrated 
V '.thin a coherent currirulum? 

• What are the number and variety of distribution 
requirements? 

D What is the school's goal in requiring specific 

courses or areas of study? 
a If a core curriculum is required, do courses 

integrate acadenuc disciplines? 

• What is the relative level of difficulty in specific 
academic departments? 

• How and when do students select an academic 
major? 

a Does each academic major broaden rather than 
restrict the student? 

a How are students advised within each academic 
major? 
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a Can students select an acadeniic major and 
retain flexibility to pursue career goals as well 
as explore other areas of knowledge? 

a How difficult is it to change majors? 

a To what degree does each academic department 
prepare students for economic, sodal, and 
technological change? 

• What are the maximum and minimum number of 
courses students may lake each semester? 

• Does the school provide opportunities for students 
to enroll in courses offered by other colleges and 
universities? 

a Is the school part of a consortium? 
a How do students lake advantage of classes 
offered elsewhere? 

• Does the school offer a foreign study program? 
What are its requirements and/or limitations? 

• Are undergraduate students encouraged to do 
independent research and self-directed study un- 
der the guidance of faculty mentors? 

• Are students required to complete a thesis or senior 
seminar prior to graduation? If so, does the school 
state the purpose of the thesis or seminar? Is the 
puipose consistent with the school's stated mission 
and goals? 

• Does the school provide opportunities for students 
to apply what they learn either in or out of the 
classroom? 

• Does the school have a comprehensive, coherent 
plan for its computer system? How does the school 
decide on hardwaic and software? Is the system 
linked to an outsMe network? Who can use the 
school's computer system? Graduate students only? 
Underclassmen? Any student with ability, skill, 
and interest? 

a Are students required to own personal c 
puttrs? 

^ If not, is the number of terminals sufficient to 
accommodate students during peak periods? 

a Where are the computer terminals located in 
relation to other campus facilities? 

a What time does the computer laboratory open 
and close? 

• What percentage of funds does the school allocate 
to its library collection? To the library buildii.g? 



a How dc students use library resources? 
a Is there a sufficient number of copies of required 
readings and library scats during peak periods? 

• I?> sufficient laboratory space available to accom- 
modate the students enrolled in laboratory courses? 

Academic Atmosphere 

• What is the level of competition at the school? Laid 
back? Cutthroat? What do enrolled students say 
about competition in classes? If the curriculuri is 
highly rigorous, are you well prepared? 

• Does the school have a coherent honors program? 

• Does tlie school have an honors system? If so, how 
do students feel about it? Are ^andards enforced 
consistently? How? 

• How does the school encourage creativity? 
Faculfy 

« Who teaches uncergraduates? Professors? Gradu- 
ate assistants? Who teadies freshmen? 

• What does the school expect of faculty? How does 
the school encourage and reward faculty? 

a What is the primary emphasis of the school? 
Scholarship? Research? Publications? How is 
good teaching encouraged? By student evalu- 
ations? 

a How does the school encourage professional 
growth? 

a What do students and faculty members saj- 
about the promotion and tenure system? 

• What percentage of the faculty is parttime? 

• When are most faculty members available for 
student conferences and discussions? Only -during 
office hours? At home? By telephone? Are teacheis 
visible in dining halls and student centers? 

• What is the relationship between faculty and 
students? 

a Is the faculty warm and friendly? Is it aloof? 
a What opportunities exist for contact with faculty 
in your desired academic department? 

Grading Policies 

What grading system does the school use? 

• A-F only? Pass/fail? Can the students go un- 
graded? Are there written evaluations? 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L Bercer 1989 Rp^fnn va- rh. r -i . 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. ^ ' ' ^^^'^"^^ 
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Time Structure (particularly important for students 
who prefer depth to scope of learning): 

• Does the school operate on the semester system? 
Quarter system? Trimester system? What is the 
meaning of each of those terms? 

• Does the school offer a nunisemester, such as an 
intense 1 .icnth term in January or May? 

• How many classroom hours are required each 
semester to graduate in 4 years? 

Questions About Student Life 
Orientation Procedures 

• How does the school acquaint freshmen with 
campus life, rules, and resources? 

• Does the school hold a freshman convocation or 
have any procedure for celebrating the entrance of 
each new class? 

• How do freshmen register for classes? 

a Do they meet with an advisor prior to registra- 
tion? 

a How much assistance can they reasonably 
expect during the first year? If a student 
experiences severe academic difficulty, will an 
advisor call to offer assistance? 

Social Structure 

• To what degree does the school encourage students 
to share their talents with others? Are faculty and 
students encoura^^ to volunteer for community 
service projects bovh within and outside the school? 

• To what degree do students participate in campus 
matters, particularly academic affairs? 

a Does the school provide a climate in which al! 

individuals are encouraged to work toward 

shaTed objectives? 
a What provisions are made to ensure cooperation 

among students, faculty, and administrators? 

• How does the school convev the prevailing rules 
system to students? Are the rules rigid? T Dose? 

a Are the rules consistently enforced, and if so, 
how? 

a To wh^^t degree does he college tolerate student 
activism? 

a What is the policy on alcohol and substance use 
and abuse? 



• What living arrangements does the college offer? 
a Are co-ed and single-sex dormitories available 

to all? 

a What is the policy regarding privacy versus 
open visitation? 

a What percentage of the students commute, and 
where do they live? 

• Are domrdtories used only for housing and social- 
izing, or are they also used for educational 
purposes sucli as seminars and workshops? 

• What are the explicit and implicit purposes of 
Greek life (sororities and fraternities)? How impor- 
tant are they to campus life? 

• To what degree does the economic status of the 
student body influence campus life and/or activi- 
ties? 

a Etoes everyone seem to look alike and act alike? 
Q Do all students feel comfort^ble, regardless of 
life-style preference? 

Campus Life-sty c 

• How is the food on campus? 

a Is there a variety of student dining halls? 
a Does the f ^od taste good? 
a Is the food good for you? 

• To what degree does the school encourage nonaca- 
demic campus-wide activities that -promote a sense 
of community? 

D What is the school's level commitment to 
extracurricular activities? 

a What extracurricular activities exist? Literary? 
Athletic? Academic competitions such as Col- 
lege Bowl? Concerts and colloquia? 

a What organizations, clubs, and honor societies 
are available? For socializii^ig? For career plan- 
ning? For religious practice? For physical health? 

a Do faculty members attend these organization: 
on a regular basis? 

D Does the s*:hool offer planned events on most 
weekends? If so, what kind of events? Would 
you attend? 

a What TOvisions exist for student entertain- 
ment? On the campus? Off the campus? Is the 
school a party school? 

D How do the students spend their leisure tirae? 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA; The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. 
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Campus Seairity 
D Are personal belonginps safe if left unattended 
m domiitory rooms and classrooms? 

a What orovisions are made to ensure student 
safety? 

a Is it safe and acceptable to walk from the library 
to the dormitory alone? If not, what provisions 
are offered to protect personal safety? 
• Health 

a What provisions does the school offer to assist 
students with physical and mental health? 

a How is the student health center staffed? With 
nurses only? Is a physician on duty at all times? 

a How far is the nearest well-equipped hospital? 

° Does the student health service provide a 
comprehensive health education program and 
preventive medical advice? Does it provide help 
with stress? Assistar.ce with personal health 
questions? Is personal counseling available? If 
so, what services are provided and what are the 
quahfications of the staff? 
' Study skills 

° What facilities are available to students who 
want to improve their study skills? 

° Does the school offer instruction in different 
study skills in each academic area? 
• Career Guidance 

a How does the school assist students in choosing 
a ca! ser? In getting a job? In selecting a graduate 
or professional school? 

a What are Oie school's most recent experiences 
in placing alumni in graduate schools, profes- 
sional schools, cr jobs? 

° Are irtemships and cooperative programs avail- 
able in specific curricular areas? 



Questions for Gifted Learning Disabled and Handi- 
capped Students 

How^does the school encourage special groups to 

• What specific provisions exist for meeting the 
special acadeiTTic, physical, and social needs of 
these students? 

• What is the school's , ,ntion rate for special 
groups? ^i'^iai 



HOW COLLEGES EVALUATE 
APPLICANTS 

To choose a list of five or six colleges that will mett 
your needs, you should know how colleges evaluate 
applicants. The following is an overview; for detailed 
information, consult your guidance counselor or the 
colle^^e of your choice. 

Academic Performance 

Every college looks first at a student's academic 
perfomiance: the courses ycu took and the grades you 
earned in ?hose courses. Many advanced courses are 
otxered in sequence and require prerequisites. If your 
winter schedule is already demanding, think about 
taking some interesting courses during the summer 
If you take out-of-school credit courses, it is your 
respor.sibility to make sure that b-anscriptp are placed 
in your high school file or sent to the colleges to which 
you apply. If you take ungraded courses (for example, 
an adult education computer science or typing 
course), make sure the course is listed in your file. 

Standardized Test Scores 

Standardized tests (PSATs, SATs, ACTs, and Achieve- 
ment tests) are the only objective way a college can 
compare you to a shident in some other part of the 
counby. Some colleges do n:)t request these test scores 
because they believe that th<? tests have nc predictive 
value; that is, their evidence suggests that your SAT 
or ACT score does not predict your future success rt 
that college. However, sc-e large universities screen 
a vast number of applicants by combining each 
student's SAT or ACT score with CPA and class rank 
They may accept or eliminate applicants strictly on 
the basis of these numerical scores. If you are not a 
good test taker, make sure that your scores are not 
so low that you can be eliminated from consideration 
bome students overemphasize SAT and ACT t»st 
score*. Avoid this mistake by keeping in mind the 
way tiie scores are used by the colleges to which you 
intend to ?ppiy. ' 

Selective schools may emphasize Achievement test 
scores. Achievement te.ts are given once a year. You 
may take three tests each year. If you are taking a 
course in wWch you are doing quite well, consider 
taking an Achievement test if one is offered. Do not 
umtunttl senior year: You may forget what you have 



S:pS ^JXl^^JSS^, ^ ^ B-Se. im Res.o„, VA, The C„u«„ 
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learned. In addition, you nuiy want to take more than 
three Achievement tests, and, if you wait until senior 
year, this will be impossible. 

Extracurricular Activities 

After reviewing your academic performance and 
scores, admissions officers next look at your extracur- 
ricular activities: the way you spend your time when 
you are not in school. Colleges look for depth, 
commitment, initiative, and leadership— not for an 
exhaustive list. This does not mean that you have to 
hold an office in every club or be captain of every 
team. Admissions officers want to see whether or not 
you can pursue an activity and acquire expertise in it. 
They also look for evidence that you have shared 
your talents and expertise with others. Some students 
pursue solitary interests; they might be computer 
hackers, basement scientists, or midnight poets. Your 
particular interest will be easier to discuss if it is 



documented in some way. You can avoid a last- 
minute flurry of activity by keeping a journal of your 
progress, keeping a notebook of your poems, entering 
a contest, or finding some method to convey to 
colleges that your interest in an activity did not begin 
and end when you realized you needed to list 
activities on your application. If you decide to 
document your interests by entering a contest, consult 
the list of competitions in this book. 

Supporting Material 

When highly selective colleges decide between two 
students who are academically on a par, the creative 
presentation of extracurricular activities, the quality 
of reconunendations, the essay or personal statement, 
the interview, and other written material make a 
difference. If you want to write an effective essay, 
learn how to write openly and honestly about 
yourself. 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. 
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JTUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Why Are You Going to College?* 

Many colleges and universities offer a well-rounded education an escaoe from hn«,o .^a .u 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



To live in a different part of the country. 

To be exposed to new ideas. 

To have a more interesting social life. 

To be near cultural activities. 

To get practical experience in my chosen 

field. ^ 

To prepare for a specific professional 

school (e.g., law, architecture, dentistry, 

orn.xiicine). 

To get a solid liberal arts background. 
To participate in athletic activities. 
To be challenged academically. 
To compete with others on my level. 
To go to a liigh-status school. 
To ^et specific vocational or career train- 
ing. 



13. 
14. 
15. 
!6. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



To help me get a good job or career. 
To meet people different from myself. 
To study and live abroad. 
To take classes from renowned professors. 
To develop my abilities, potential, talents, 
and interests. 

To participate in a special educational 
program. 

To be out on my own. 

To join in extracurricular activities. 

To earn a better;living and life-style. 

To satisfy my parents. 

To go where my friends are going. 

Because I have nothing better to do. 

To have fun and not work too hard for the 

next 2 to 4 years. 



i";;:u\toti°nLTs'^i'^5Vio%\s\^^ 

6, 9, 11, or 16 were amonJ you"' *o c^ i^'ll S'. i' 7 f ' ^"u^"' *° ^ '""'^ selective^ If numbers 
prestigious school. ^ ^ ' ^ ^" ^^"^ *° ^ ^^^V competitive and academically 



^Contributed by Shirley Levin, College Bound, Inc. 



TRAPS FOR STUDENTS TO AVOID 

"I'm applying to college X because all my friends 

are/are not going there." 

"There's only one college thaf s right for me." 

"All colleges are the same, so why bother with all this 

work?" 



'Tm going to college X because my father /mother/ 
sister /brother went there (or wants me to go there)." 
"College X is too expensive for me." 
'Tm not applying there because I'll be rejected." 
"If the one college I want doesn't want me, I'll be 
unhappy for the next 4 years." 



Ne^,^?^'"* ^ M='-'S"«'i. of Amission. ChHstopher Newport College, Newport 
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HINTS AND TIPS 

If you have taken PSATs, SATs, ACTs, or any other 
standardized test, you may receive information from 
colleges sometime in the near future. The variety of 
iiiformation you receive can be confusing if you do 
not organize it in some way. In general, things are 
easier if you figure out a system. Any method will 
do, even if it seems haphazard. Your particular 
method is not important, as long as you are 
organized, your system is consistent, and you under- 
stand what you are doing. For example, you can 
construct a chart, set up a color-coded file, develop a 
computer data-base, or use aiiy other system that will 
work for you. 

The following rank-ordered list summarizes what 
most colleges look at when they evaluate applicants 
and choose the freshman class: 

1. Objective information 

• Academic performance 

• Standardized test scores 
z. Subjective information 

• extracurricular activities 

• presentation of credentials 

• supporting material, such as recommendations, 
an essay or personal statement, and a personal 
interview. 



HOW TO WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
FROM COLLEGES 

Director of Adnussions 
College of Your Qtoice 
Address 

Oear Sir: 

I am a student at High School in (city and 

stafe), I plan to graduate in June of 19 . My social 

security number is , Please send me a copy 

of your latest college catalog and an application form. 
I also would like to receive forms for all types of 

financial aid. I am considering majoring in , 

am also interested in , and would appreciate 

any information about these concentrations. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. I look 
forward to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely, 
Your Name 



HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE* 

1. Good decisions requite good decision-making 
skills and guod information* Two categories of 
good information are required: 

• Information about yourself. 

• information about the world of choices. 

2. Information about yourself should include: 

• Academic experiences and interests. (Note: The 
stronger your academic preparation, the broader 
will be your range of options.) 

• Extracurricular experiences and interests. 

• Personal values, attitudes, aptitudes, interests, 
goals, and finances. 

3. Information about youtself wUi permit you to 
list the characteristics 3'ou want in a college* 

These should include the college's: Location, Type, 
Type by sex. Size, Social life. Academic environ- 
ment. Campus environment. Religious affiliation. 
Student activities. Programs offered, Spcfcial pro- 
grams. Caliber of students. Cost, Athletics, Finan- 
cial aid. Housing, Calendar, Others. 

4. Information about the world of choices comes 
from several sources: 

Start with your guidance offi^^. 
Become familiar with college guides and video- 
tapes. 

Collect literature from college fairs. 
Obtain literature from your top 15 to 20 choices. 
Narrow your options to 5 to 10 colleges. 
Visit campuses and meet with admissions 
personnel, faculty, students, and others. Ask 
tough analytical questions. 
Narrow your choices again if you desire. These 
are the schools to which you should apply. 



*Contributed by: Keith F. McLoughland, Dean of Admis- 
sions, Christopher Newport College, Newport News, 
Virginia. 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by -permission. 
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6. The Application Process: 

What Have I Got That They Want? 



Chapter 4 discussed ways that students can learn 
about themselves. Chapter 5 discussed how students 
can learn about colleges. Chapter 6 completes the 
college-matching process by moving to the final step: 
the application process. The application process is 
discussed from two points of view: that of the 
multidimensional gifted student, who may be able lo 
make rational choices but whose options are infinite; 
and that of the adniissions officer, who may have to 
select the freshman class from a wide range of highly 
qualified applicants. We begin with a look at the 
application and the process by which candidates are 
evaluated. But first, some cautionary notes may be 
useful. 

Some gifted students are drawn to the most 
selective colleges and universities. Any student 
planning to apply to a highly selective school must 
understand two things: there is no such thing as the 
perfect school and the way he or she addresses the 
application process may be the critical factor deter- 
mining acceptance or rejection. If a student chooses 
to apply to a highly selective college, the earlier 
information about this process is available, the better 
the student and his or her family and guidance 
counselor can plan an application strategy. (This does 
not, of course, mean that gifted students should plan 
high school courses and extracurricular activities just 
to conform with college admissions policies.) 

Some gifted students may suddenly decide to 
accelerate and apply to college prior to senior year. 
When a student makes this decision, guidance 
counselors, teachers, and parents should assess the 
student's ability lo live away from the family, 
establish social relationships in college, and set 



long-term goals. This assessment will determine 
whether or not the student is emotionally as well as 
intellectually ready for college. Some students need 
to be strongly encouraged to remain in high school 
through the senior year. 

When gifted students decide to apply to highly 
selective or selective colleges, they may have to be led 
through the application process. They may not 
understand the importance of documenting activities. 
Do not assume that hecause a student is gifted, the student 
will understand the college application process. 

Counselors and parents who are willing to act as 
student advocates may find that some gifted students 
need additional support during college. The transi- 
tion from high school to college to career may be 
difficult. 

A LOOK AT THE APPLICATION 

Two kinds of information are required on the typical 
college application form: 

1. Objective information including biographical data, 
information on academic performance, standard- 
ized test scores such as SATs or ACTs, Achieve- 
ment test scores, AP exam grades, and additional 
numerical information. 

2. Subjective information including extracurricular 
activities, recommendations, essay and/or per- 
sonal statement, and a personal interview. 

One of the first things a student needs to know is 
that when the academic credentials of two applicants 
are roughly equal, subjective information and the 
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Joan, Joan was a capable, academically success- 
ful student who aspired to a highly competitive 
college. At an early age she became interested 
in race walking. She spent her leisure time 
perfecting this skill, but it never occurred to her 
to document her interest. Her counselor discov- 
ered Joan's interest and suggested that she enter 
a race-walking competition. Much to Joan's 
surprise, she placed 25th in a regional competi- 
tion. The contest added another dimension to 
her leisure interest and gave her an edge in the 
college application process. 



John, John was a mathematically gifted stu- 
dent, but his grades were average because he 
spent most of his time creatinjg and constructing 
puzzles of every variety imaginable. John ex- 
plained his interest in a personal statement 
attached to his application and submitted a 
puzzle with the application. His puzzle con- 
sisted of some wood strips and a question. He 
asked whether or not anyone could cphstruct a 
kinetic geometric model showing the "inter- 
penetration and duality of the cube and the 
octahedron." He did not mdude the solution. 
The admissions officer contacted John to ask 
him how to solve the puzzle. 



student's method of presentation become deciding 
factors. (Sometimes a student's geographic location 
or ethnic origin can tip the balance in favor of or 
against acceptance.) 

Students should also understand the following: 

• Recommendations from adrlt leaders of special 
programs in which they participated during 9th, 
10th, and 11th grades should be obtained upon 
completion of the activity and placed in the 
student's file for possible use at a later time. 

• Transcripts from out-of-school courses should be 
obtained upon completion of the courses and 
placed in the student's file; course descriptions 
should be included also. 

• Colleges look favorably upon transcripts showing 
increasing academic rigor during 4 years of high 
school. A quirk in the transcript (for example, an 
atypical course or low grade in an academic course) 
should be accompanied by an explanation, particu- 
larly if the event occurs during 11th or 12th grade. 
An example of a situation requiring explanation is 
a period of illness during which a student falls far 
behind in his or her work and receives a poor or 
failing grade. Explanations are also useful if a 
student experiences family problems, overcomes 
difficulties, or maintains grades in spite of difficul- 
ties. The student should address these situations 
in an essay or personal statement. 

• Depth and scope of extracurricular activity are 
preferred to a 'laundry list" of activities. Colleges 
are particularly interested in a student's initiative, 
leadership ability, and indication of community 
service. 

• The parts of the application should fit together to 
provide a common theme. Recommendations 
should support and be consistent with both the 
academic record and what the student says about 
himself or herself. Again, any quirk should be 
explained. For example, high SAT scores combined 
with a relatively low CPA provide an inconsistent 
picture of an applicant; they may suggest a problem 
(e.g., high ability but low motivation) to an 
admissions officer. 

• Documentation of activities may be critical. To 
document activities, students may, tor example, 
enter a contest, submit work for publication, keep 
a scienrific journal, or keep a notebook of artistic 
works. National contests are listed in the appendix. 
The following examples illustrate ways of docu- 
menting interests and proficiency. 



Counselors and parents may find that gifted students 
suddenly decide to apply to a particular college and 
have not sent for the application. In such a case, the 
Common Application shown in Appendix 6 may 
meet the needs of the student. 



HOW CANDIDATES ARE EVALUATED: 
A GUIDANCE WORKSHOP MODEL 

The following scene typifies an admissions office at 
a highly selective college or university. 

The admissions counselor is sitting at his desk, 
which is piled high with application folders. He has 
read 40 applications today. It is now 10 p.m., and he 
would like to go home. Instead, he takes the next 
folder off the pile and reviews it as always, with no 
knowledge of the student— what the student is like, 
what the student has accomplished, what the student 
hopes to achieve, and what the student can contribute 
to the university or college. The admissions officer 
rr V spend no more than 5 or 10 minutes looking at 
the application during this first reading. (Caution: In 
some instances, initial reviews are performed by 
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computers that are progranuned to eliminate students 
who do not meet specific numerical criteria. This 
process is a distinct disadvantage to a gifted student 
whose academic credentials— GPA, clas« rank, or 
standardized test iicores— are not reflective of the 
studjnf s ability and potential.) 

The admissions ofHcer will first look at the name 
of the student's school district to see whether he is 
familiar with the quality of the education provided 
there. He /ill then look at the secondary or high 
school profile and fiiudly will check the student's 
academic performance. He follows this pattern l>e- 
cause when a college accepts a student it gambles on 
the student's chances of succeeding at the school. A 
student who performs consistently well all through 
high school is a much lower risk than one whose 
p^ormance has been erratic. Even though a stu- 
dent's record may identify him or her as gifted ' • 
enrolled in a special program), colleges will eval 
the student's credentials in the same manner as those 
of all other students. 

What Do They Look For? 

Academic Performance 

1. Grade point average and doss rank. How good are the 
student's grades, and where does tht student stand 
compared to his or her classmates? 

2. Academic rigor. Is there evidence of superior ability 
ii\ the form of honors, GX or Advanced Placement 
(AP) courses? (Some colleges ignore honors or GT 
classes because they are of unknown quality.) 
Students should be alert to the difference between 
state academic requirements for high school gradu- 
ation and requirements for admission to a selective 
college. The most selective colleges are interested 
in evidence of high motivation and achievement; 
that is, high grades in very demanding courses. 
Advanced Placement (AP) courses, if available in 
the student's high school, demonstrate that the 
student is capable of performing at a high level of 
academic proficiency. 

Academic rigor consists of the following ele- 
ments: 

• Depth in areas such as foreign languages and 
mathematics. Studying one language for 6 years 
is better than studying two languages for 3 years. 

• Quality, Did the student take four or five major 
subjects each year (English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, history, language) or a variety of iionaca- 
demic or elective courses (e.g., business law. 



feshion merchandising, gourmet foods, study 
hall). Course descriptions should reflect the 
rigor of each course. If a high school does not 
include course descriptions wifh college appli- 
cations and course titles do not accurately reflect 
quality, the student or counselor should attach 
an explanation to the transcript. 

• Balance, Did the student take a broad curriculum 
(mathematics and science, history, and English 
courses) or concentrate too heavily in one area? 

• Trends, Are the student's grades gradually 
improving or growing weaker each year? Recent 
performance is the most important indicator of 
the student's current level of ability and motiva- 
tion. 

One dean of admissions, when asked whether he 
would prefer to see a C in cUculus or an A in a less 
rigorous course, replied "An A in calculus. If, 
however, the student takes rigorous courses in other 
disciplines, a C in calculus is better than a higher 
grade in a relatively easy mathematics course.'' 

Advanced Placement (AP) Courses or Credit The 
Advanced Placement program, sponsored by the 
College Board, offers students the opportunity to 
broaden their depth and scope of learning in 15 
subjects, pursue college-level studies while still 
enrolled in secondary school, and thus demonstrate 
their ability to handle college-level work. Students 
may elect to take AP examinations, and, depending 
on results, they may receive advanced placement, 
credit, or both when they enter college. If tiie student 
chooses not to take AP examinations, earning a high 
grade in an AP course is still considered evidence of 
superior ability. If a student has taken AP examina- 
tions to earn college credit, it is the student's 
responsibility— not the high sdiool's— to see that the 
scores and transcripts are sent to colleges. 

AP grades of 3, 4, or 5 may be accepted for 
exemption from required freshman courses and/or 
granting of college credit. Students should be cau- 
tioned to check a school's AP policy. They should not 
just assume that they will receive transcript credit. 

Standardized Test Scores, Standardized test scores 
(PSAT, SAT, ACT, etc.) supplement high school 
transcripts and permit an admissions officer to 
compare all applicants against a similar standard. 
These tests share a conmwn characteristic; They are 
timed, multiple-choice tests. They test a narrow range 
of ability; quick response time to multiple-choice 
questions. They do not provide a demonstration of a 
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Student's analytical reasoning, insight, or ability to 
argue the merits of both sides of an issue. Some 
colleges minimize or eliminate the use of these scores. 
However, others use them to verify the student's 
academic potential. (See the glossary for more specific 
information.) 

Achievement Tests. Achievement tests, designed to 
measure the extent and depth of a student's knowl- 
edge in a particular subject, are required by many 
colleges. Some colleges believe that Achievement test 
scores are a better indicator of a student's knowledge 
than SATs, ACTs, or other standardized test scores. 
Achievement test scores may be used for student 
placement. (See the glossary for more specific informa- 
tion.) 

Extracurricular Activities. The admissions officer 
might place s^me student applications in a rejection 
file because the students' academic credentials do not 
mdicate future success at the school in question. But 
then, faced with a pile of acceptable applicants, the 
admissions officer picks a folder and says, "What 
makes you so special? Why should I accept you?" 
He is going to try to determine how the applicant 
spends his or her time outside the classroom and 
what these activities say about the applicant. 

Most selective colleges ask students to list, describe, 
and sometimes comment on the significance of their 
extracurricular activities. They are interested in depth 
of commitment, personal initiative, originality, lead- 
ership ability, and evidence of a social conscience. 
An applicant does not need an exhaustive list to have 
an impact. In fact, membership in several student 
organizations is less impressive than a major contri- 
bution to one organizatfon or activity. Well-rounded 
activities indicate a student's interest in a variety of 
endeavors, but intense concentration in one area, if 
properly documented, or participaHon in an athletic 
endeavor accompanied by a statement regarding its 
signmcance is just as impressive. 

For example, a student admitted to a highly 
selective college, when asked on the college applica- 
tion to "describe the importance of a sport or sports 
to you and discuss what you feel you've gained from 
participation in sports," replied, in part, with the 
followmg statement: 

It was very important for me to get involved in 
sports when I started high school. I was short 
for my age and comewhat shy. To be part of a 
team and to get to know and trust your 
teammates at a time when you need all the 



friends you can get was invaluable. As a 
freshman, making the freshman basketball team 
really helped me fit in and feel comfortable in 
high school. I discovered you don't have to be 
the team superstar to make being there worth- 
while. At fourteen, I was only 5'2" and saw very 
little court time, but it was probably more 
rewarding for me to be there than my taller 
teammates and to have accomplished my pre- 
season goal of making the team. I was certainly 
the shortest one trying out for the team that year, 
and I was very nervous, yet I never gave up and 
I never stopped hustling. Making the team that 
year gave me the confidence to do other things 
that made me ner'ous. 

The rest of the student's statement briefly de- 
scribed the frustratio;is, trials, and tribulations en- 
countered through 4 years of high school athletics and 
clearly indicated what he learned from his years of 
participation in different sports. Additional personal 
statements in his application indicated that the 
student was a successful problem solver. 

Technology has inboduced a new dimension to 
documenting extracurricular acHvities. Applicants 
can produce autobiographical videotapes illustrating 
their skills and abilities. However, a videotape is 
tffective only if it demonstrates an aspect of the 
student's ability that rannot be demonstrated in any 
other way and rehtes to the student's ability to 
perform in collegi. A videotape does not necessarily 
demonstrate the capacity to be original and creative; 
It is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. A 
couple of examples illusfrate the point. 



Gregg. Gregg is an expert windsurfer. The 
admissions office receives a professional-quality 
videotape showing Gregg successfuUy navigat- 
ing his way through relatively difficult surf. 
Although intiresting, the videotape will prob- 
ably have littie impact on the deUberations of 
the admissions committee. If, however, Gregg 
adds a narrative describing the way windsurf- 
ing relates to his interest in physics, he will 
provide necessaiy meaning to his interest and 
credentials. 

jai. Jill's primaiy sfrertgth is her sense of 
humor and natural artistic ability. She is often 
bored in class and draws satirical cartoons while 
teachers lecture. When Jill applies to selective 
colleges, she capitalizes on her abilities by • 
producing an animated cartoon videotape. Her 
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theme, school politics, casts some of her teachers 
in a ra|her poor light, but reflects her abUity to 
iise tedvnplogy e^ectively. and her ability to 



Submitting material that provides evidence of talent 
can be tricky. Admissions officers are flooded with 
tapes, portfolios, and home-baked bread. During a 
personal interview, students should ask whether or 
not the college will accept supplementary material 
and how they can best present extracuijicular 
activities and special talents. Any method that 
demonstrates the student's ability to perform in 
college and adds substance and consistency to the 
application is desirable. 

When the student, guidance counselor, and parents 
agree to send supporting material, care must be taken 
in the presentation of that material, namely, 

• Send evidence, not testimony. 

• Submit the best work in a concise form. Keep it 
short and to the point. 

• Be sure that the supplementary material adds 
something to the application that cannot be 
illustrated in any other way, and that it demon- 
strates, in some way, the student's ability to 
succeed at the school. This does not mean that a 
student should submit a Spartan application; it 
simply means that evaluation and informed judg- 
ment should guide the presentation of material. 

Community Service. Admissions officers know that 
an altruistic student, one who contributes to commu- 
nity life without regard for compensation, is more 
likely to contribute to college life, be acadonically 
successful, and form a long-term attacliment to the 
college or university. From the perspective of every 
college, community contribution means activities that 
l)enefit others who are enrolled at the school. One 
example is a talent in a particular sport in which the 



student participates competitively and coaches young 
children after school. (In such a case, a letter of 
recommendation from the person who supervised the 
student's coaching should be in the applicant's 
folder.) Another example might be contributing 
expertise in developing computer programs; the 
student may have shared this talent by writing 
programs that helped a social agency save some 
money. (In this case, a letter of recommendation from 
the agency director or treasurer should be in the file.) 
Evidence of an applicant's social conscience is 
particularly important to a college admissions officer. 

Information on videotape submissions is supported 
by an interview with Dr. G. Gary Ripple, Dean of 
Admissions, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Information on the college application was provided 
by Shirley Levin, College Bound, Inc., Rockville, 
Maryland. 

Additional Reading 

de Oliveira, P., & Cohen, S. (1983). Getting in. This 
book includes a number of different strategies to 
assist students who are applying to highly selective 
colleges; written in an informal easy to read style. 
Published by Workman Publishing Co., Inc., 1 
West 39th Street, New York, NY 10018. 

Ripple, G. G. (1986). Do it — write: How to prepare a great 
college application. Tips from f^e Dean of Admis- 
sions, College of William and Mary, on writing an 
essay that will stand out, and help in preparing 
an application that will present the student as a 
qualified applicant. Published by Octameron Asso- 
ciates, P.O. Box 3437, Alexandria, VA 22302. 



SATs: HINTS, TffS, AND RESOURCES 

V'hat do SAT preparatory courses have to do with 
gifted students? The College Board says, "The SAT 
measures developed, verbal and mathematical reason- 
ing abilities .... Short term drills and cramming are 
likely to have little effect .... Your abilities are 
related to the time and effort spent" {Taking the SAT, 
p. 4). On that basis, many gifted students are already 
well prepared for their SATs. They take challenging 
courses and generally do extensive outside reading, 
the best preparation possible fo- the exam. 

Despite claims to the contrary, however, evidence 
gathered over the past 10 years suggests that SAT 



cope with soime negative educational experi- 
en^ ^qu^ her sense of huirton Counselor 
rea>]imie^^ provide consistency by dis- 
cu^L% Jiiii of humor and ability to deal 
with diverse situations. 

Because JUl has chosen an appropriate college, 
the admissions officer is able to understand her 
experiences and her sense of humor as portrayed 
on the videotape. He predicts that she will 
blossom in his university environment. The 
adnussions committee is impressed with Jill's 
honesty and creativity. The submission of the 
videotape, then, makes a difference. 
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scores can be raised significantly through careful 
preparation. As educators have become more knowl- 
edgeable about the SAT and copies of the tests have 
become readily available, sophisticated preparatory 
programs have appeared. 

To Prep or Not to Prep 

Some gifted students have strong mathematical 
talents and weaker verbal skills, while others have 
just the reverse. Both of these types of shidents may 
score well on one side of the test but poorly on the 
other. Thus, they may need help to raise their scores 
m the weaker area. 

Many gifted students are highly comperitive and 
hate to leave an answ.?r blank on a test. But there is a 
°^ y3-point penalty for incorrect answers on the 
SAT, so m some cases it is better to leave a blank. One 
technique for improving scores is to learn when to 
ftap answering. 

Some gifted students are highly creative. However, 
the same characteristic that makes gifted shidents 
creative problem solvers may cause difficulty when 
the shident has to choose exactly one correct answer. 
Gifted shidents find reasons why more than one 
answer could be correct. For example, in a well- 
publicized case, a student solved a mathematical 
problem by placing one solid figure inside another, 
instead of abutting twc sides. Since the figures were 
pyramids, his answer made better sense than the one 
prescribed. 

Many small- to medium-sized private colleges offer 
scholarships on the basis of SAT scores. These 
colleges are listed in The A's and B's: Your Guide to 
Academic Scholarships (Leider & Leider, 1988). In 
addition, some colleges offer high sc'^ool students the 
opportunity to replace high school English courses 
with (.: ge-level courses based on their SAT scores 
High sct.ool credit for the college course should be 
arranged in advance with the school. 

Some shidents prepare for the SAT to overcome 
test anxiety. Practice can help because pages of the 
test will then look familiar and the shident will not 
have to read every word of the instructions. If the 
shident takes supervised practice tests and sees his 
°L5^ scores rise over a period of time, a posiHve 
attitude will develop. 

Should gifted shidents prepare for the PSAT' 
Shidents are generally advised to take the PSAT 
without advance preparation. Their scores will helo 
Aem dedde whether or not they should prepare for 
the SAT However, there are hvo instances when 
prepanng for the PSAT could be beneficial. If a 



shident is an anxious test taker, poor performance 
on the PSAT could increase that anxiety when the 
time comes to take the SAT Also, if a shident is strong 
in mathematics and weak in veiiwl skiUs, then since 
the selecHvity index for Nationd Merit Scholars is 
found by doubling the verbal score and adding the 
mathematical score, advance preparation may be very 
beneficial. In a state where the cutoff point for Merit 
Scholars is around 199, a student scoring 75 on verbal 
skills and 50 on mathematical ones may be eligible, 
while a student scoring 50 on verbal and 75 on 
mathematical skills may not be eligible. 

Recommended Resources 

Tahng the SAT, a free booklet available at career 
centers or guidance offices, contains a recent test as 
well as informarion about each type of question on 
the test. It also includes an answer sheet, correct 
answers, a score sheet, and instructions for converting 
raw scores to scale scores. A supervised adminisfra- 
tion of this test will be a good indicator of what scores 
the shident will get on the SAT. 

10 SATs or 5 SATs, published by the College Board, 
are sets of past tests which should be used in 
conjuncHon with self-help books. The most recent 5 
SATs is always more recent than the newest 10 SATs. 
5 S/Ts is usually available only ft-om the College 
Board, but it may occasionally be found in guidance 
offices. 10 SATs can be purchased at most bookstores. 
Students preparing for the SATs should not take the 
practice tests found in the self-help books. There are 
subtle differences between these tests and the real 
SAT Always use the most recent test available. 

Cracking the System, published by Princeton Review, 
IS breezy, unconventional, and excellent in technique! 
Recent editions are acceptable for a shident who is 
willing to work at it. 10 SATs should be used to 
momtor progress. 

Peterson's SAT Success offers an 18-week plan, a 
9-week plan, and a panic plan. The vocabulary 
section, based on roots and prefixes, is very good, and 
the mathemarics section provides a comprehensive 
review. Explanations are clear,, and good reinforce- 
ment exercises are included in all sections. 

Complete Preparation for the SAT, published by 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, includes a study plan 
for 6 weeks or more, one for 2 to 5 weeks, and another 
for less than 2 weeks. The vocabulary section is based 
on roots, and the mathematical section covers much 
of what is artually on the test. Editions from 198c or 
later «^hould be used. 
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Preparation for the SAT, published by Lovejoy, 
includes a good vocabulary section and a good 
mathematical review, but is weaker than Peterson's 
in reading comprehension. 

Strategies for ffie SAT, by Gary Gruber, is particu- 
larly helpful when used in conjunction with 20 SATs. 

If you are thinking of purchasing an SAT computer 
software program, compare the cost of the program 
with the services provided: the program may not be 
worth the price. Peterson's and Barron's publish 
computer programs; Houghton Mifflin publishes a 
program that is available only in IBM format and is 
not readily available at bookstores and software 
outlets. 

There are many preparatory courses, ranging in 
price from under $200 to almost $600. According to 
David Owen, to evaluate an SAT prep course, you 
should ask the following questions: 

• Are actual SATs used in the course? 

• Are students held accountable for homework? 

• Are content and techniques both tr ^ed? 

• Who teaches the course? 

The strength of the teaching staff and the motiva- 
tion of the student make a huge difference. Teachers 
need to be a combination of coach and cheerleader, 
as well as being knowledgeable about content and 
technique. The student needs to know why he or she 
is there and must be willing to put in the daily time 
required to succeed. Career centers and guidance 
departments at Iiigh schools usually have lists and/ or 
applications and may make recommendations. Talk 
to students who have taken such courses for first- 
hand information. 

What kind of improvement can you expect? Most 
program directors will quote averages for their 
courses. Very low and very high scores tend to 
increase less than those in the middle. Better scorers 
tend to nrake their greatest inaeases early in a course, 
since content is not as big a factor for them as 
technique. Some "prepped" students will go down 
rather than up, although that is rare. Other students 
will go up 50 to 100 points with no prepping between 
tests. If students are tested regularly during the course 
in actual SATs, progress can be noted. 

SATs: Hints, Tips, and Resources was ccncributed by 
Sandra D. Martin, Career Center Coordinator, Tho- 
mas Jefferson High School for Science and Technol- 
ogy, Fairfax County Public Schools, Virginia. 



PERSONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Effective recommendations answer the question, 
"What can you tell us about this student that will 
help us make a decision?" Counselors, teachers, and 
others should provide testimony and evidence that 
distinguishes a particular student from other equally 
intelligent and qualified candidates and creates a 
complete and credible picture of the student in the 
mind of an admissions officer. 

In some cases, a recommendation can be used to 
explain quirks in the student's transcript. The follow- 
ing example illustrates this point. 



Counselor Recommendations, The following guide- 
lines may be used by counselors to collect information 
from students. Students should be instructed to 
answer only the questions that will assist the 
counselor in writing a reconunendation. Using an 
adjective that describes the student is an alternative 
method. For example, if a student has overcome 
problems and difficulties, you might use "resolute," 
"invincible," or "undaunted." Table 3-1 on page 18 
can aid in locating ways that a student's characterise 
tics are an asset and/or liability. Provide anecdotal 
evidence to illustrate your point. 

Most colleges provide standard forms for evalu- 
ations. Make sure that your letter of recommendation 
contains all the mformation requested. 

Guidelines for Writing a Counselor Recommendation. 
Counselor recommendations are most effective when 



Usa, Lisa was Identified as gifted in elementary 
school. When she entered ninth grade, she was 
assigned to rigorous courses and earned A's and 
B's. Her sophomore year yielded the same 
results. When Lisa reached 11th grade, teacher 
expectations changed. As a result, Lisa's midse* 
mester grades in two academic courses were C 
and D* Lisa talked with her parents and decided 
to confront the problem with private tutoring 
and extra study. She also dropped out of some 
extracurricular activities. By (he end of 11th 
grade, she earned Bs in both subjects. When Lisa 
applied to selective colleges, her counselor 
wrote a recommendation (hat explained how 
Lisa overcame her problem. A teacher recom- 
mendation presented a picture of a highly gifted 
student who, when conShonted with a problem, 
faced the situation realistically, set goals, and 
accomplished her mbsion. 
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thqr are specific and say what the student does that 
teflects 

• inteUectual abflity and growth 

• depth and breadth of extracumcular involvement 

• personal characteristics such as initiative, creativ- 
ity, and leadership capacity 

• generosity of spirit 

TTie following questions may be useful to collect 
informaUon from students. Counselors may find that 
the answer to one or more questions provides raw 
material for the student's essay. 

Intellectual and Academic Development 

1. To what extent have you taken advantage of 
academic choices available to you? 

2. What course was the most difficult for you, and 
why? Why did you take that course? 

3. How many nonrequired books do you read n a 
typical month? Year? 

What type of nonrequired reading do you eniov 
and why? '^•^ 
Who is your favorite literary character, and why? 

4. What else can you think of that has influenced 
your thinking? 

A particular movie? 

A cultural event? 

An academic competition? 

A particular teacher? 

A particular mentor? 

Travel? 

A summer experience? 

5. Have you taken any academic courses that may 
not be listed on your transcript? When and 
where? 

6. Are you involve:^ in any artistic/creative activity 
or intellectual pursuit that is not reflected in your 
folder? For example, are you 

A basement scientist? 
A computer hacker? 
A midnight poet? 

A composer of music or song lyrics? 
A puzzle creator? 
A photographer? 

Do you have samples of your work? 
Extracurricular Activities 

7. Us'c the extracurricular activities you have been 
mvolved in. Describe the length of time, depth, 
and breadth of your involvement. C. you rank 
your activities according to importance? 



8. Have you received any prizes or honors? 

9. What positions of leadership have you held? 
Can you explain your metinods of leaderehip? 
How did you get results? Did you command? 
Cajole? Ask? 

10. What have you gained from your exbacurricular 
activity? How has it influenced your life? 

11. Have you participated in any volunteer activity 
where you shared your talents? Where and when? 

Personal Information 

12. Have you had to overcome any problems, 
difficulties, or handicaps? If so, how did you 
overcome tine problem and what motivated you? 

13. How much free time do you have each day and 
week, and how do you use free time? 

14. How hard have you had to work io achieve your 
accomplishments? 

15. How academicaUy well prepared are you for 
college? How emotionally well prepared? Do you 
feel prepared for the independence available on 
most college campuses? 

16. What makes you unique as compared to your 
ftiends? 

17. What do you see as the major problem in tine 
Unittd States today? In your state? In your high 
school? Can you make suggestions as to how to 
solve any of tinese problems? 

18. What do you see yourself doing in 20 years? In 
10 years? In 5 years? In 6 montins? 

Taicher Recommendations. Students should be pro- 
vided with the following insbuctions for securing 
strong recommendations. 

• Ask teachers and others well in advance of tine 
deadline, at least 2 or 3 weeks ahead. Inform tine 
person of ti-.e deadline. 

" Ask teachers and others who know you well. If a 
person agrees to write a recommendation, make 
an appointment to explain your college plans. 

• Provide teachers and otiners with stamped, ad- 
dressed envelopes. 

• Be sure to thank vhe person and keep him or her 
informed of the colleges' decisions. 

Guidelines for Writing a Teacher Recommendation. 
The following guidelines may be used by teachers 
when shidents ask for recommendations. 

Most colleges provide standard forms for evalu- 
ations. If you decide not to use a form, make sure 
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that your letter of rerommendation contains all the 
information requested. 

Teacher recommendations are most effective when 
they say what the student does that reflects the 
students intellectual ability and growth, creativity, 
and generosity of spirit. 

1. Be specific. Support each statement with examples, 
descriptions of projects or presentations, and/or 
quotations from the student's writing. 

2. Use carefully thought-out language, avoiding 
cliches, stock phrases, overgeneralizations, ambi- 
guities, and exaggerations that may diminish your 
future CTedibility. 

3. If the student has received an honor or award in 
your subject area, explain the nature and signifi- 
cance of the award. 

4. Keep in mind the students choice of school and 
academic program. 

5. Some very selective colleges ask you to compare 
the student you are writing alx>ut with other 
students whom you have recommended in the 
past. Consider limiting the number of recommen- 
dations to such a school to two or three per year. 
You nught suggest to the student that another 
teacher write the reconunendation if yours, under 
the conditions of comparison, will be less favor- 
able. 



Sample Teacher Recommendation 

To Whom it May Q)ncem: 

is, without doubt, one of the most 

brilliant students I have ever had the pleasure 
of knowing. What is so extraordinary about her 

career here at High School is not just 

her distinguished performance, but her mastery 
of a challenging curriculum two years ahead of 
her classmates. Such precocity is uncommon in 
the field of English. 

In the two years that I have taught her, 

has demonstrated an intellectual maturity bely- 
ing her age. As an eleventh grader, when she 
was 15 years old, she excelled in my Advanced 
Placement (12th grade) English class for the 
gifted and talented. During that year her writing 
developed swiftly and consistently. Always one 

to seek the most difficult challenge, 

wrote critical essays on works by authors such 
as William Faulkner and Thomas Mann with 
an understanding and expressiveness that 



touched the core of her subjects. Like a true 
writer, she drives herself, revising and polish- 
ing, always measuring her own achievement 
against that of the best writers--^rofessional 

novelists, critics, and lately, , 3ets. 

frequently questions her own abilities, but, 
happily, this questioning leads her to new levels 
of artistic and intellectual activity. Her internal 
urge to perfect, her keen sense of form, and her 
unfailing imagination have enabled her to 
produce outstanding works in both literary 

analysis and fiction. ^'s short stoiy, "The 

Tfenth Tape," appeared in iast year's literary arts 
magazine. One of my colleagues, having read 
the story, foimd it to be as ab^rbing as a "real 
story by an adult." It came as no surprise that 

received the highest score (5) on the 

AP English examination. 

This year is my student in an 

independent study cowse, one which I designed 
especially for ner as a sequel to the AP English 
course. It is exdting to participate in her 
continuous growth as an intellect and scholar. 
Thriving in an environment that allows her to 
set her own challenges, she pursues ideas with 
a rigor and scholarship that are enviable. In her 
most recent essay, on Virginia Woolf s The 
Vkves, for example, she has presented a power- 
fully persuasive argunr.3nt against critic James 
Naremore's contention that the work is a failiu^, 
stifling in effect and almost drowning the reader 

in language. develops a counteroiti- 

cism suggesting that, to the contrary, Woolf s 
language corresponds organically to the point 
she is making. 

In my Creative Writing course, which 

is taking electively, she seems to have discov- 
ered "her own voice." Her narratives, in unaf- 
fected, rhythnuc prose, engage the reader and 
spark the imagination; her dialogues resonate 
with the natural sounds of speech. She can be 
intensely moving without any hint of sentimen- 
tality. Her artisf s ear for sound and language 
has lead her, perhaps inevitably, to write poetry. 
poems arc impressive in their original- 
ity and aaftsmanship. She has excellent control 
over rhj^m and imagery, weaving lines like the 
following (from the middle of a surrealistic 
poem still in the draft stage): 

... Mr. McGuire smiles at me/I see in 
his wide wet mouth/the spaces where 
his teeth once were/and try to run./My 
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feet are caught in the vines, stuck/in 
thorny loops, and the cucumbers bulge/ 
like popping green fish-eyes/turning 
toward me in the wind . . . 

Despite the effort puts into her creative 

and scholarly work, she still finds time to help 
others (she is the ideal student tutor gentle, 
patient, ai^d often funny) and to participate in 
extra curricular activities. She is an invaluable 
member of the English Team, the layout editor 
of the school newspaper, and the literary editor 
of the literary arts magazine, for which I am the 

advisor. We all enjoy working with and 

know we can always count on her good 
judgment and imagination. 

is a wonderful combination of 

mgenuousness and brilliance. I admire her 
integrity, self-discipline, and generosity of spirit. 
She has my highest recommendation for admis- 
sion to your university. 

Signature 
Title 

Guidelines for Writing a Teacher Recommendation 
and sample teacher recommendation were contrib- 
uted by Bemis von zur Muehlen, James Madison 
High School, Fairfax County Public Schools, Virginia. 

THE COLLEGE INTERVIEW 

Most students waste the intervicw-they don't 
prepare. They walk into my office and wait for 
something to happen. For these students, the 
interview is not a selection factor. 

Dean of Admissions 
College of William and Mary 

Students need to learn how to use the interview 
The standard advice offered by well-intentioned 
people is "Be yourse'f," but that is much too general 
for gifted students; they think of to6 many alterna- 
tives. Gifted students may deal with general advice 
by focusing on one factor, such as how to dress for 
the interview, and then respond by swinging from 
one extreme to another. Some students will anive in 
a sweatshirt and ragged jeans, others in a brand new 
suit or dress. In either case, the shadent mav be out 
of character and feel and look quite uncomfortable. 

Pnor to an interview, students can review and 
discuss the list of questions presented in Chapter 5 
An interview practice session where students role- 
play an admissions officer and an applicant is an ideal 



way to demonstrate this part of the application 
process. Students should decide which questions arc 
important; however, they should be made aware that 
certain types of questions are valued by highly 
selective colleges. The factore that are important to 
each student will determine the degree to which the 
college interview provides information that results 
in a match. For example, a student may ask, "What 
are the most recent experiences your college has had 
in placing graduates in Jobs, professional schools, or 
graduate schools?" If an admissions officer values 
that type of question and provides an adequate 
answer (one that goes beyond information provided 
m the guides), the student will acquire valuable 
information and the admissions officer will have 
insight into what this student wants from a college. 

Guidelines for an effective interview are presented 
shortly, b':t guidelines and discussion should never 
program a student to ask specific questions or answer 
questions, in a specific way. Admissions officers 
recognize and value spontaneity. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the following two actual cases: 



Karen. During an interview, Karen noticed that 
her interviewer had a partially completed ctoss- 
word puzzle on her desk. Karen mentioned the 
puzzle, and a conversation about their shared 
passion for puzzles followed. Karen recom- 
mended that the adnussions officer subscribe to 
Games magazine. When she returned home, 
Karen wrote a thank-you note to the admissions 
officer, asking it she had sent in a subscription 
to Games magazine. 



Sheila. Following an interview during which 
it snowed heavily. Sheila found that her car was 
snowed in and immovable. She rttumed to the 
admissions office, where she and the admissions 
officer had a brief, humorous discussion about 
unexpected snowfalls. Sheila and the admis- 
sions officer solved the problem by convincing 
a campus security officer to help get the car to 
a relatively passable road. Following the inter- 
view she wrote a thank-you note to the admis- 
sions officer and added that she now carried a 
shovel and sand in her car to help her out of 
snowdrifts. 
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Most of the su^estions listed in the guidelines that which the prindples are followed for specific colleges, 
follow are general in nature. However, counselors can Again, discussions should never program students, 
assign groups of students to rehearse scenarios in 



Guidelines for an Effective Interview 



• Approach the interview with this in mind: You are 
about to invest thousands of dollars and 4 years of 
your life in an institution that may shape your 
values and career plans. What can you do during 
an interview to help you make the best decision 
about that investment and your future? If you do 
decide to invest in that institution, what infonna- 
tion can you provide that will convince them to 
accept you? 

• If you are really interested in a selective college, 
research the institution thoroughly. Approach the 
interview as an opportunity to share iniformation. 
Be prepared. 

• Constru : an agenda that asks questions that 
cannot be answered by reading college catalogs; 
for exar^ple, ask what percentage of the freshman 
class returns for sophonwre year, or, if students 
do not return, does the college know why? Do* not 
ask how many bocks are in the library. There are 
more than you ran read. 

• Construct an agenda that will answer the personal 
question "What does this institution offei that will 
assist me in reaching my goals?" 

• Answer the interviewer's questions honestly. Pre- 
pare and rehearse, but don't overprogram yourself. 

• Be piepared tr present information about yourself 
that is not vis) le in your written application and 
supporting material. Remember, the admissions 
conunittee is struggling to decide the question, 
"Which of these highly qualified applicants shall 
we admit, and which must we deny?" 



• Write down your interviewer^ s name: write a thank-you 
note as soon as you return iWme: 

Some Questions You May Be Asked 

• Why do you want to go to this college? 

• What do you want to know about this college? 

• What have you read lately? 

• Are there any particular subjects or authors you 
enjoy? 

• How did you spend last Summer? 

• What has been important to you in high school? 

• What do you consider to be your major strength? 
Weakness? 

• Do you know what area you want to concentrate 
on in college? Why did you choose this particular 
area? 

• During your free time at this school, in what 
activities might you participate? 

Some Questions You May Want to Ask 

• What do you consider to be your outsit ►:;ding 
departments? 

• Can you take courses for credit in areas such as 
music or art if you are not going to major in them? 

• At a university with a graduate school, you might 
want to ask: If I were in a preprofessional program 
here at your school, would it improve my chances 
of being admitted to your graduate school? 

• Are there any opportunities to earn money on 
campus? 

• Do you have an honor system here? Are faculty 
members and students satisfied with the system? 



Note. Information on the interview is supported by workshops presented to the Fairfax County Association 
for the Gifted, a parent advocacy group, by Dr. G. Gary Ripple, Dean of Admisrions, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Questions You May Be Asked and Questions You May Want to Ask were contributed by Shirley Levin, 
College Bound, Inc., Rockville, Maryland. 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. 
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THE COLLEGE APPLICATION ESSAY 

The essay is the bane of every high school senior's 
coUege application. Some students refuse to consider 
coUeges where they might be extremely happy 
because an essay is required. Some students write 
their essays the night before the deadline; others 
spend weeks writing and rewriting. Only the college 
application deadline puts an end to the agony. 
Students with prior experience in writing wiU find 
that writing an autobiographical essay is a grx)wth- 
promoting experience-a/ifer they overcome the anxi- 
ety produced by a series of open-ended, sometimes 
deceptively challenging questions such as "Tdl us 
something about yourself that is not reflected in your 
application folder" or "Discuss your academic and 
professional goals." 

A stadent may have earned straight A'o in a highly 
rigorous academic program, have earned more than 
adequate SAT or ACT scores, and have a social 
conscience and participate in many community 
activities, but stiU feel uneasy at the thought of 
outlining his or her academic and professional goals. 
How does one "evaluate a personal or educational 
experience" that has been "a major factor" in one's 
getting old enough to apply to colltge? Given the age 
of most high school seniors, it is not surprising that 
some feel uncomfortable. Highly analytical and other 
gifted students may ask, "What does this question 
have to do with my ability to succeed in and 
contribute to that schooir' The more competitive 
colleges, however, require essays, detailed written 
analyses of extracurricular activities, and/or personal 
statements. TTtey are asking the question, "Who are 
your' Students should be instructed to answer all 
questions, but particularly the one that reads "What 
can you teU us about vourself that we have not 
asked?" If a student takes the time to write an answer 
to such a question, it may make the difference 
between acceptance and rejection. Personal essays 
and statements should answer the question "Who are 
your from the perspective of the student and the 
college. 

The key to writing a personal essay or statement is 
the abUity to organize, reflect, and write autobiogta- 
phically. Some gifted students have a difficult time 
when asked to reflect. If the essay is to make a 
significant difference to an admissions officer, they 
need to know themselves and they need writing 
practice. ° 

The essay can be a decisive factor. It can reassure 
the admissions committee that the student is capable 
of coUege-level work. Shident essays should be 



reviewed by teachers, counselors, and parents for 
spelling and grammar; the students should not be 
instructed on the essay topic. 



Information on the essay is supported by interviews 
with English teachers and High School Program for 
Gifted and Talented Students in English, published by 
Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Virginia. 



What Do Colleges Look For? 
Colleges look for: 

• writing ability 

• intellectual curiosity 

• initiative and motivation 

• creativity 

• self-discipline 

• character 

• capacity for growth 

• leadership potential 

• consistency vwth other elements of the shident's 
application. 



Sample Essay Questions 

Following are several sample essay questions for the 
college application. 

• Shidents arc asked to deal with a 2- by 4-inch 
rectangle on a blank piece of paper. The directions 
say, "Do something creative in this space. We arc 
interested not only in your academic aedentials 
but also in your imagination and creativity." 

• Shidents arc asked to "do something" with an 11- 
by 13-inch piece of paper. 

• You have just completed a 3(X)-page autobiogra- 
phy. Please submit page 261. 

• You arc a journalist with the rare opportunity i 
interview any person, living, deceased, or fictional. 
Whom would you choose? What do you feel you 
could learn from this person? Answer in 300 to 500 
words. 

• Describe an experience which has altered or 
profoundly affected your present life or intended 
goals. The experience may be an accident, a 
competition, or anything of great significance to 
you. 

• Make up a question, state it dearly, and answer it. 
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Guidelines for Writing a College Application Essay 



Following is a step-by-step process that may help you 
produce a better essay: 

1. Write several short essays. Write about what you 
do in school and what you do outade of school. 
(If you are an llth-grade student, consider 
keeping a journal so that you will have many 
writing samples by application time.) Be specific. 
For example, you might write about 

• our most important learning experience 

• your favorite academic class and/or teacher 

• the rise and fall of your science feiir project 

• the trials and rewards of your work on a school 
publication 

• your selection as captain of the football team 

• your lack of athletic prowess 

• your work as a clerk at a discount store 

• your experience in a fast-food emporium 

• a volunteer experience. 

Try to write about yourself in at least three 
different settings so that you can see yourself 
from several angles. 

2. List all of the adjectives you would use to describe 
yourself in each of these settings. 

3. Define your characteristics. Ask yourself: 

• What outstanding characteristic or cluster of 
characteristics crop up in my writings? 

• How do my characteristics seem to relate to 
each othtr? 

• Am I dependable, with good work habits? 

• Am I creative, with a good sense of humor? 

• Am I a person of contradictions? (Many of us 
are.) 

4. Examine the question you are expected to answer. 

• Decide exactly what the question asks. 

• Decide which characteristics should be in- 
cluded in your answer. 

• Decide which example or examples should be 
included in your answer. 



5. Write your answer. 

6. Examine your answer. Try the following ques- 
tion";: 

• Did my essay really answer the question? 

• Could this essay only have been written by 
me? (If the answer is no, you need to examine 
ways to make your essay more reflective of 
you.) 

• I>oes this essay include concrete examples to 
illustra* my points? (If the answer is no, you 
need to examine ways to include specific 
examples and illustrations.) 

• Is this essay an interesting enough answer to 
the question that a reader will be able to 
concentrate on it after reading many other 
essays? (If the answer is no, you need to 
examine ways to help the reader remain 
interested.) 

(Caution: Make your essay interesting, as opposed 
to strange and bizarre. For example, change the 
pacing and relate abstract concepts to concrete 
examples.) 

7. Revise your answer. You may need several 
revisions before you have an interesting essay 
that uses conaete examples and is reflective of 
you. 

8. Edit your answer, checking grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation. 

9. Type your essay. Typed essays are usually more 
Idghly rated than handwritten essays. 

10. Mail your application. 

11. Permit y ^urself one long sigh of relief! 



Additional Reading 

Curry, B., & Kasbar, B. (eds.) (1986) Essays that worked: 
50 essays from successful applications to the nation's 
top colleges, (with comments from admissions 
officers). New Haven, CT: Mustang Publishing. 



Guidelines for Writing a College Application Essay was contributed by Gail Hubbard, Supervisor, Programs 
for the Gifted, Prince William County Public Schools, Manassas, Virginia. 



Note. From College Planning for Gifted Students by Sandra L. Berger, 1989, Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. Reprinted by permission. 
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Sample Student Essays 

Essay questions vary from school to school and year 
to year. Highly selective schools generally phrase 
essay questions to encourage an applicant to write 
autobiographi<ally— to describe something about him- 
self or herself that is not obvious in the application 
and supporting material. The following samples were 
written by applicants to highly selective or selective 
universities in answer to some general questions. 
They answer the question as well as identify the 
student as both a problem finder and a problem 
solver. 



What can you tell us about yourself that is not 
revealed in your application? 

(The student plays basketball and writes 
poetry, an unusual combination of talents and 
skills. His essay reveals imagination, creativity, 
reflection, and his ability to deal with experience 
by writing humorously and effectively.) 

What is God? 
Is He mod? 
Is He of the old sod? 
Does He have a bod? 
Is He British or bluish or Jewish 
Or Venusian? 
Excuse-He-can all my sins. 
Is He big-time on cloud nliie or bovine 
Or from Q)nstantinople? 
I-hope-He11 still let me in. 

Hey, whaf s that storm brewing? 
Doesn't He like what I'm doing? 
What fate does He have stewing? 
Is that lightning? 
Oh crap. 
Zap! 

I consider myself to be a 'math' person. Problem 
solving in mathematics requires the application 
of definite processes to determine an answer 
that is either correct or incorrect. English is 
completely different; however, poetry provides 
a middle grouiid which I thoroughly enjo)^ 
Rhyme and rhythm give a poem a set pattern 
that I can follow easily, and the change of ju.st 
one word can make the poem 'correcf or 
'incorrect.' My poems are always humorous, l^ut 
vaiy^from the outrageous What is God to the 
autotlogiaphical Slumping Senior. 



Slumping Senior 

I am the slumping senior, I'm here to sing my 
song. 

I've worked real liard the past 12 years but I've 
been in school tC/O long. 

I don't want all the pressure, but I know if s just 
begun. 

If I had my way I'd skip eveiy day, 

I'd sleep till ten and then be with my friends 

And we could all go have some fun. 

I am the slumping senior, I'm way too far 

behind. 

If I get one more assignment, I think I'll lose 
my mind. 

I've got an English paper, I've got a physics test; 

I know if s true, tomorrow they're due, 

I know if s late, if I start at eight 
By four I'll get some rest. 
I am the slumping senior, I've thought the whole 
thirig through. 

School won't really matter much when I'm 
thirty-two. 

I've learned to play the game of life, I think I'm 

doing fine 

Cause all the trends and all my friends 
Are the only things worth remembering 

When if s ten years down the Irne. 



What activity have you participated in that has 
influenced you the most? 

In the summer of 1986, I had an experience 
that taug^ht me more about myself than any othtT 
event in my life. I participated in a three week 
multi-element Outward Bound course in North 
Carolina consisting of rock climbing, canoeing, 
and hiking. Throughout the course I learned the 
importance of teamwork, commitment to achiev- 
ing my goals, and the qualities of leadership. I 
will always reflect back on that unique experi- 
ence as a time in my life when I leanied so much 
that shaped my values, attitudes and personal- 
ity. ^ 

The most memorable experience I had there 
was rock climbing. I had never been so scared 
before in my life. Hundreds of feet up in the air 
I held onto the face of a cliff by a metal clasp. 
Once I overcame my fear of faUing I had to 
concentrate on climbing up the face. Many times 
I came to a dead end; I didn't quit, but only after 
I gained some confidence in myself would I find 
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safety at the next ledge. From this experience I 
learned to trust myself and push the limit of 
my abilities. When I get stuck on something I 
know I will keep trying new ways until I come 
up with the right one that works for roe. I believe 
that this lesson I learned will help me accom- 
plish difficult tasks in college. I will not give 
up when things get tough because I know how 
it feels to achieve something for which I have 
struggled. 

I learned teamwork in the canoeing part of the 
course. When two people are in a canoe together 
it is crudal that they work together if they want 
to accomplish anything. I learned this lesson the 
hard way, only after smashing into subnnerged 
boulders and capsizing into roaring rapids did 
I realize that I couldn't do everything on my 
own. This lesson of teamwork will help me in 
college because I know now that I have to work 
together with faculty and other students to get 
the best possible education. 

Another experience I had of pushing my limits 
was the last event of the course, a fourteen mile 
marathon. The choice was given to us to run 
nine or fourteen miles. I chose the fourteen miles 
because I didn't know if I could do it or not and 
I wanted to know what my limits were. It felt 
so good to finish that race, knowing that I 
accomplished something that I didn't know if I 
could do. I find it amazing how people can 
always perform past what they believe to be 
their limits. I will always remember this experi- 
ence because whenever I come to a problem in 
my life I know I won't take the easy way out. 

The most grueling part of the course was 
hiking. We had to carry all our food, equipment, 
and clothes in our packs and had to hike up and 
down hills for long periods of time without rest. 
Through this part of the course I learned that I 
do have leadership qualities. I put a lot of effort 
into finding trails, organizing campsites, and 
taking charge of expeditions. On one occasion, 
when we had lost the trail and the rest of the 
group had given up, I made a very determined 
effort to find the trail and led the group to our 
destination. From this experience I found that I 
don't like to sit back and let other people do 
things for me, I like to make things happen for 
myself, to create opportunities. This enthusiasm 
and creativity will help me excel in college. 



These experiences will always be memorable 
to me because they have helped me discover 
what kind of person I am. The values and 
attitudes I have developed from these experi- 
ences will help me with my future in college and 
my life. 



In an essay of not more than 300 words, explain how 
you feel that engineering and applied science can best 
benefit humanity in the next decade. 

The science of engineering always involves 
the recognition of a problem and the determina- 
tion to solve it. The size of the problem is 
irrelevant. It can vary from something as small 
as the configuration of a paper clip to something 
as large as putting a num on Oxe moon. The 
method of solving the problem is the same. It 
involves proposing possible solutions within a 
set scientific procedure. 

Engineering is an integral part of human 
progress. Without it there would be no answers 
or solutions to the challenges man has faced 
through the centuries. It is easy to see how far 
mankind has come and, at the same time, to see 
that we have just begun to develop. I think the 
next decade will involve the need for thinkers 
and planners trained in engineering. We are on 
the verge of discovering many exdting solu- 
tions, including the cures for many diseases and 
the establishment of a space station. Discoveries 
in space for aerospace engineers are just as 
important as a cure for cancer is for the 
bio-medical engineer. Some may think the latter 
is more important. It may be, but the dreams of 
the engineers and the challenges they face in 
finding solutions are the same. That is the 
important part. It is hard to predict the future 
and to know what particular discovery will be 
more beneficial than another, but one thing is 
clean without a group of well-trained engineers, 
those discoveries won't be made. 

It can be said that engineering is one of the 
oldest professions. It hasn't always been called 
engineering, of course, but there have always 
been people who have looked for answers 
within an engineering framework. That is how 
man has progressed scientifically. As we head 
into the 21st century, engineers will be ready to 
raise questions and propose solutions. 
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WAITING LISTS 



What happens if you are placed on the waiting list 
of a school you really want to attend? There are 
several things you can do. 

• Above aU, ensure your place at a school that 
accepted your application. 

• Then find out what being placed on the waiting 
hst means at the college in question. For example 
how many students on the waiting list does the 
school usually accept during the summer? 

• Ask your guidance counselor to find out why you 
were placed on the waiting list. The reasons will 
help determine the best action to take. For example 
>f your folder indicates specific weaknesses, you' 
may be able to submit substantive additional 
information that wiU influence the dean or director 
of admissions. 

• If the college considers you a "viable" candidate 
one who will be accepted if a vacancy develops! 
a* your guidance counselor to lobby actively foi 

' Write to the dean of admissions, indicate your 
mtent to attend the school, and ;ask him or her to 
review your folder. State your reasons for request- 
mg that your application be reviewed. 
Consider other influences you can bring to bear 
on the matter. You may know alumni who will 
support your admission to the school. Be careful 
however, of overkill. ' 

Find out the projected sdiedule for admitHne 
students on the waiting list. Ask when you can 
expect to hear from the college. 

Consider attending your second-choice college or 
university for 1 year. You may have a better chance 
as a transfer applicant than as a graduating high 



school senior if you can prove that you are capable 
of high achievement. 

What if you are rejected by aU the colleges you 
applied to? Do not despair. Ask your guidance 
counselor to find out the reason for each rejection 
Compare the reasons. Is there a pattern or central 
theme? The answers to some of the following 
questions will determine your action: 

• Were all the schools flooded with applicants this 
year? 

• Was there some confusion regarding the presenta- 
tion of information in your application? 

• Did you have a specific academic weakness? 

If there is no central theme, perhaps you miscalcu- 
lated your options. For example, did you apply to a 
range of schools that included at least one that you 
knew would accept your application and several 
whose admission requirements matched your creden- 
tials? 

Ask your counselor for advice. Following are some 
possibilities for strengthening your chances at a later 
time: 

• Submit additional applications to colleges with 
rolling or late admissions policies. 

• Spend a year investigating career paths: Find an 
mtemship, work in a law office, or volunteer for a 
community service project. 

• Spend a year bolstering your academic weaknesses: 
Take some courses at a local community college to 
prove you can do college-level work. 

Ix)ok for a sense of direction and begin again! 
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COLLEGE COSTS 

This section is a general overview of college costs to 
help counselors and families be more resourceful in 
meeting the college-cost needs of gifted students. 
However, college<ost information changes yearly, 
and the needs of gifted students vary widely. For 
current detailed information, consult ttie Octameron 
publications. The A'$ an B's of Academic Scholarships, 
CoUege Check Mate, and Don't Miss Out The Ambitious 
Student's Guide to Financial Aid, These books are 
revised annually. Be sure to order the latest edition 
from Octameron Associates, P.O. Box 3437, Alexan- 
dria, VA 22302. 



The Bad News 

Educating a gifted student after high school is not a 
one-shot, 1-year affair. Gifted students often invest 
heavily in both time and college costs, in post-high- 
school education. Think of it in terms of 2 years for 
an associate degree, 4 years for a baccalaureate, 6 
years or longer for a graduate or professional degree, 
and even longer if there are younger brothers or 
sisters spaced 2 or 4 years apart The student and his 
or her family may pay college bills for many years 
following high school graduation, so it is important 
to understand about the overall college-cost environ- 
ment. 

What stands out inunediately is cause for concern. 
Each year the cost of a college education and our 
ability to pay it are reassessed by one of the approved 
need analysis services. If current trends continue, 
costs will continue to outpace inflation. If tuition 
increases at a rate of 7%, an $8,000 tuition bill in a 
student's freshman year will be a $10,000 tuition bill 
4 years later. 

There are several reasons why tuition and other 
college costs continue to rise. First, higher education 
is labor intensive. Great teaching comes from conver- 
sation and discussion among inquiring minds. But 
faculty salaries are comparatively low, so catch-up 
raises are necessary to attract new professors and 
keep tenured faculty members from leaving academia 
for higher incomes in the corporate world. 

Second, state support for higher education is 
lagging behind increased cost. Public universities as 
weU as conununity colleges depend on state appro- 
priations for more than half their support. When 
appropriations fail to match rising costs, colleges 
must compensate by raising in-state tuitions and 
sliarply raising tuition for out-of-state students. 



The third factor is technology. To provide* high- 
quality education, colleges need to spend money for 
up-to^ate laboratories, research equipment, and 
computers, as well as the supporting maintenance 
and training staffs. 

The fourth factor is the declining nuniber of 
college-age students. The number of high school 
seniors seeking post-high-school education will con- 
tinue to dedine tmtil 1992. In other words, colleges' 
fixed costs will have to be spread over fewer paying 
customers. Tb remain in business, colleges will have 
to ask each student to contribute more through higher 
tuition, room and board charges, and other fees. 

Finally, with few exceptions, colleges can no longer 
meet the financial needs of all students. One solution 
is to raise tuition rates by two to three times the rate 
of inflation. Students who can afford the increases 
are, in effect, helping to subsidize those who need 
financial aid. 

In addition to the news that tuitions will continue 
to outpace inflation, a second bit of bad news is that 
federal student aid is now in a lean cyde. Although 
the dollar amount of federal grants and loans 
increases each school year, programs are being 
stretched to help reduce the federal budget defidt. 

Of equal concern is the unstable delivery of federal 
student aid. In order to cut or stretch some programs^ 
the assodated timetables, eligibility rules, interest 
rates, and even student aid forms have changed from 
year to year. These changes will continue in magni- 
tude and frequency. The result is confused students, 
parents, and guidance counselors and extremely 
overworked college financial aid personnel. 

The Good News 

The flip side of the coin is that if you are fortunate 
enough not to need assistance in meeting yoiu* college 
costs, you have a better chance of being accepted by 
the college to which you apply. 

Remember, there are not enough high school 
graduates to fill all the waiting "ivy-covered halls." 
This means that most colleges must compete for 
students. Applying to college has become a buyer's 
market. Competition for the right student translates 
into recruiting drives, alumni interviews, special 
honors programs, and scholarships designed to 
attract the brightest available students. The more 
marketable the student— good ACT/SAT scores, 
grade point average, and class standing, together with 
leadership, athletic ability, or talent— the more non- 
federal, college-sponsored student finandal assis- 
tance there is to help defray college costs. Parents and 
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students need to make wise choices when selectine a 
coHege. ^ 

Getting Your Fair Share 

Before you reach for a share of these extra dollars, 
you need to understand what makes up the student's 
part of college costs, namely the cost of attendance. 
The cost of attendance consists of six separate items: 
tuition, room, board, books, transportation, and 
miscellaneous expenses* Miscellaneous expenses in- 
clude insurance and laundiy costs, telephone biUs, 
and even the cost of the trips to the local fast food 
restaurant when the dining hall features ''Yuktowne 
Special/' 

The cost of attendance is different for each student, 
even at the same college. Some students live in 
dormitories, others in off-campus housing, and others 
at home with their parents. The cost of travel or 
commuting varies depending upon circumstances, 
as do special expenses associated with handicaps, 
age, and ^aunily or child care. 

The most expensive private college in the United 
States costs nearly $20,000 per year- The cost of 4 years 
at an ivy-league school is about $72/)00. Depending 
on whether you are an in-state or out-of-state student, 
4 years at a public institution can range from $22,000 
to$42,000. 

A student can normally receive assistance in 
meeting college costs if the calculated fomily contri- 
bution is lower than the cost of attendance. The 
difference between the two is (he financial need. 

Financial need is simply a number; it does not 
necessarily mean that your family is poor. It does 
ntean that you may qualify for student aid in order 
to attend the college of your choice. For example, 
Billy's famUy is able to contribute $6,000 per year to 
his colloge costs. He is considering three universities: 
Ivy X, at about $17,000 per year; Midrange U, at about 
$12,000; and Home State U, which wiU cost about 
$6,000, 

Billy's family has calculated their financial need 
and the amount they would qualify for in student 
aid. At Ivy X they would qualify for $ll/)00 to help 
with the annual cost, at Midrange U they would 
qualify for $6,000 in aid, and at Home State U there 
would be no financial need at all. 

Understanding Family Contributions 

The amount of money a family is able to contribute 
to coUege costs is the key to esHmating the amount 
of financial aid for which they wiU qualify. The family 
contribution is essentially tiie sum of four separate 



calculations: the contribution from tiie parents' in- 
come, flie contribution from the parents' assets, tiie 
contribution from the student's income, and the 
contribution from the student's assets. 

Parental income includes tiie total of all taxable and 
nontaxable income. A fanuly maintenance allowance 
is subtracted from ttiis total. The larger tiie family, the 
larger the allowance. Income and social security taxes 
are also subtracted. The remainder is referred to as 
discretionary income. Depending on the amount, a 
percentage is taken and the result is considered tiie 
parents' contribution from income. 

The next calculation is a percentage of (he value of 
the parents' assets. The total value of home equity, 
savings, stocks, bonds, business, and farm assets is 
calculated. An asset protection allowance for retire- 
ment is subtracted based on tiie age of the oldest 
parent. Approximately 5% of (he remainder is added 
to the faniily contribution. 

Next, 70% of the student's after-tax income, or a 
minimum of $700 for first-year undergraduate stu- 
dents, is added to the family contribution. 

Finally, the student's assets are evaluated. No asset 
protection allowance is permitted, since (he student 
is considered to have a full working life ahead of him 
or her. The formula adds 35% of the student's assets 
to the family contribution. 

The sum of tiiese four calculations, (he family 
contribution to college cost, is what (he student is 
expected to pay for his or her college education. The 
family contribution subtracted ft-om the cost for a 
particular college determines the amount of student 
financial need and tiie amount of student aid for (he 
school year. The calculation is recomputed each 
school year. 



Multistudent Families 

What happens if tiiere is more tiian one member of 
the family in college at tiie same time? How does tiie 
family contribution to college cost change? In this 
conunon situation, a separate family contribution is 
calculated for each student, consisting of tiie parents' 
contribution from income and assets. For example, 
suppose that tiie total parental contribution is $6,000 
and there are two students. Then $3,000 is allocated 
to each student. Son Jason's contribution ft-om 
earnings and assets is $1,500, while daughter Gina's 
is $2,000. Consequentiy, tiie family contribution for 
Jason's college cost will be $4,500, and for Gina's 
$5,000. 
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Divorced or Separated Parents 

Which parentis income and assets are used in the 
calculation when parents are divorced or separated? 
The answer depends upon which parent the student 
lived with for the greater portion of the calendar year 
preceding the year the student enters college. A 
student facing tlus situation and seeking non-federal 
college financial assistance should be aware that 
most colleges will likely ask the other natural parent 
to submit a divorced-parent financial form before 
awarding any financial assistance. 

Filling Out the Forms 

How do colleges get the information they need to 
calculate the family contribution to college cost? As 
soon as possible after the first of the year, the student 
and his or her family should fill out a need-analysis 
form. Students applying for early selection must do 
this twice, first when they apply, and again after the 
first of the year. 

A student seeking to determine whether he or she 
qualifies for some of the college's own money or 
money from the state in which the student resides in 
addition to federal financial aid, must fill out the 
College Board's financial aid form or the American 
College luting Program's family financial statement. 
Both forms require a processing fee. Residents of 
California and Penn^ivania may use state forms 
called, respectively, the Student Aid Application for 
California (SAAO and Pennsylvania Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Agency (PHEAA). These forms are 
normally obtained from high school guidance offices 
and college financial aid offices. 

Putting Scholarships to Work 

Most people believe that receipt of a scholarship 
reduces their family contribution to college costs. 
However, while the scholarship may help pay the 
college bill, it may not reduce the student's o** the 
family's share of the bUl. 

For example, the Johnson family contribution was 
determined to be $5,000. At her high school com- 
mencement, Sally Johnson was awarded a $1,000 
scholarship by her town civic association. The 
Johnsons were elated, thinking that their family 
contribution would now be $4,000. Unfortunately, 
they were wrong: the contribution remained the same. 
Sally's college just took the amount of the scholarship 
and incorporated it into Sall/s student aid package. 

This does not mean that students heading for 
college should stop looking for and working toward 



scholarships and grants. Rather, they should concen- 
trate their efforts on seeking scholarships large 
enough to cover both the family contribution and the 
student aid award. The best advice is not to waste 
time seeking special scholarships or seeking out 
computerized scholarship services that charge a fee 
for Uieir work. Saving money for college is a better 
course of action. Some scholarship money goes 
unused each year, but it is primarily unused em- 
ployee tuition benefits, not scholarships for which 
no one has applied. 

Some Final Words 

The matter of paying college costs should not be taken 
lightly. A parent should not "let Johnny worry about 
it," any more than Johnny should "let Mom and Dad 
worry about it." The entire family needs to get 
involved. ^ 

Paying college costs requires research, study, and 
analysis. It should be discussed with high school 
counselors and college financial aid personnel, who 
have special knowledge of personal financial matters— 
loans, interest rates, tax laws, and innovative tuition 
payment plans. Knowing as much as possible about 
college costs can save time and money. What is most 
important is to know and understand the details 
about the entire spectrum of financing a gifted 
student's college education before filling out the first 
financial assistance form. 

College Costs was contributed by Joseph Re, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Octameron Associates, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 
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Appendix 1 
Glossary 



Academic Perfoimance: The combination of a student's 
grade point average (GPA), class rank, transcript (i.e., 
list of courses taken), standardized test scores, and 
other available numerical information. Some large 
schools consider a student's high school academic 
performance record the only criterion for an offer of 
admission. Academic performance includes academic 
rigor, grade point average, dass rank, official tran- 
script, and high school profile or transcript supple- 
ment. 

Academic Rigor: The relative difficulty of an aca- 
demic course and the relative difficulty of all 
courses taken by a student during high school. 
Highly selective colleges expect a student to take 
the most rigorous curriculum offered. 

Grade Point Average (CPA): Number usually com- 
puted by giving quality points to each letter grade 
(for academic and nonacademic courses) earned 
during high school and then dividing by the 
number of earned credits. Some school systems 
weight honors or Advanced Placement (AP) courses 
by awarding an extra fraction of a point to the 
course. Colleges frequently recalculate a student's 
GPA to reflect only acadenuc courses. 

Class Rank G>mputation denoting a student's 
acadenuc position in relation to classmates. Qass 
rank is generally reported in terms of deciles, 
quarters, and/or thirds. Grade point average 
usually detennines dass rank. Some high schools 
dinunate a predse class rank, and where this is the 
case, the colleges may ask counselors or principals 
to compute an applicant's numerical rank to the 
nearest 10th from the top. JJome colleges automati- 
cally reject applications subnutted by unranked 
students. ^ 

Official Transcript: Acadenuc profile of the student. 
Transcripts should include a list of courses taken 
each year (including courses in progress), the rigor 
of those courses (AP, honors, accelerated), grades 
assigned for each course, GPA, and class rank 
(induding how the rank is determined). Some 
transcripts list test scores such as PSAT and SAT; 
however, these are not considered offidal scores. 
Qffidal scores must be sent directly from the 



College Entrance Exanunation Board (CEEB) or the 
American College Testing Program {ACT). 

High School Profile, Course Description, or Transcript 
Stipplement: Provides information to colleges about 
the high school program of studies, the grading 
system, and the makeup of the student body. The 
meaning of a student's transcript (grades) is 
partially explained by an effective profile that 
indudes the percentage of students who go to 
4-year colleges, the nature of the courses offered, 
and the grading scale. When a course title does not 
clearly reflect the rigor and significance of an 
academic course, an explanation should accom- 
pany the school profile and student transcript. 

Achievement Tests: One-hour multiple-choice tests 
similar to fiiwl examinations in a variety of acadenuc 
subjects such as mathematics, sdence, historj'^, lan- 
guage, literature, and English composition. Achieve- 
ment tests are designed to measure the extent and 
depth of a student's knowledge of the subject. 
Students are expected to study for Achievement tests. 
These tests are sometimes required by colleges and 
used for placement in freshman courses. Colleges 
may require a certain combination of them (e.g., 
engineering students must subnut both mathematics 
and science Achievement test scores as well as English 
composition). Achievement tests should be taken at 
the end of any course in which the student is doing 
well, regardless of the student's age and grade. 
Students may take up to three tests per session for the 
basic registration fee; English composition with essay 
is offered only in December. 

American College Test (ACT): A content-oriented test, 
divided into four subject areas— mathematics, sci- 
ence, English, and sodal studies. Scores are reported 
on a scale of 1 to 36, with 36 the highest 

Advanced Placement (AP) Program: Program sponsored 
by the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
consisting of rigorous academic courses and examina- 
tions in 15 subjects. AP courses provide an opportu- 
nity for students to pursue college-level studies while 
still enrolled in secondary school, and demonstrate 
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Ae shiden^s capacity to handle college-level work. 
A high ffide in an AP course is considored evidL'nce 
of superior ability, even if a student chooses not to 
take the AP examination. 

Mvanud Phcmmt (AP) Examinations: Examinations 
offered each May by participating schools to students 
who want to be tested at the college level in many 
areas mduding English, calculus, computer science, 
anence, histoiy, foreign languages, art, and music. 
Enrollment m an AP course is not required, and a fee 
IS ch^ged for each examination. AP tests arc scored 
1 to 5, with 5 high. Grades of 3, 4, or 5 on AP 
exanunations may be considered acceptable for 
OTUege credit or exemption from required courses. 
Eadi coUege or university decides how much credit 
Mil be awarded to the student. If a student takes an 
Al test, the student is responsible for ensuring that 
scores reach the coUege. AP test preparation is time 
consummg. otudents should carefuUy consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of taking each test. 

Q»%er (1) A postsecondaiy school that offers a 
bache tor's degree in liberal arts or science or both, (2) 
Schools of a university offering the aforementioned 
degree programs. 

Djerred Admission: Procedure that aUows an accepted 
student to postpone admission to coUege for 1 year. 

Early Admission or Early Entrance: Procedure that 
admits students of unusually high abUity into colleee 
courses and programs before they have completSi 
high school. 

Earfy AcHom Procedure whereby students submit 
credentials to coUeges early, usuaUy by November 1. 
unlike early decision, a student admitted urtder early 
action, is not obligated to enroll. 

Early Decision: Procedure that gives special considera- 
tion to a student who applies for admission by a 

'E? fu'^^*^- " "^^^^ e«'>y decision, the 

student has an obligation to matriculate. The student 
may nci accept an offer of admissfon from another 
insbtubon at a later date. Early decision applications 
are often due by November 1, and students are 
nobhed earlier than regular admissfons applicants 
generally by December 15. Early decision applicant^ 
may denied and reconsidered with the regular 
pool of applicants. 

JETS Rational Engineering ApHtude Search Examina- 
tion that estimates a student's potential in the field 
of engineering. Anyone interested in this field should 

^ "^^ *eck 
with local universities or write to JETS National 



Engineering Aptitude Search, United Engineering 
Center, 345 East 47th Street, New York, NY 10017.' 
Students have received scholarships based on out- 
standing scores on this test. 

Liberal Arts: Academic disciplines such as mathemat- 
ics, science, language, history, literature, and philoso- 
phy. These programs are designed not »o prepare a 
student for a profession but for the dev> lopment of 
mtellectual ability and judgment. 

Prdiminary Scholastic ApHtude Test/National Merit 
Srholarshtp Qualifying Test (PSM/NMSOT): A 2-hour 
version of the SAT The PSAT is the screening 
mechanism for the National Merit Scholarship com- 
petition. In order to be considered, students must take 
the t^t in the fall of 11th grade and score in the top 
5% of their state. Qualifying scores vary from state 
to state. For example, a score of 190 in Virginia may 
qualify a student as just a Commended Scholar In 
another state the same score might be in the top 5% 
and qualify the student as a semifinalist. The PSAT 
is similar to the SAT and is therefore a good 
prehmmaiy indicator of the student's potential SAT 
score. Calculation of the PSAT selection index is such 
that the verbal score is given twice the weight of the 
maUnematics score. This test is also administered to 
students who wish to qualify for the National 
Ax:hievement Scholarship Program for Outstanding 
Negro Students. ^ 

ROTC: Reserve Officers' Training Corps, sponsor of 
P'°^J^°^^^ at certain colleges in conjunction 
with the Air Force, Anny, and Navy. Hiition, books, 
and fees are subsidized by the military, and ;e 
student also receives a stipend to help cover personal 
expenses. Upon graduation, students receive a com- 
mission m the military service. Students may be 
Ob igated to serve a specified number of years in the 
military after graduation. 

Regular Admission: Admission to a coUege in the usual 
manner. Students must submit an application by a 
specified date, and a decision is made by the coUeee 
after It has received most of its applications (approxi- 
mately February 15 to April 15). All applicante arc 
informed at about the same time, although this varies 
with the college. 

Rolling Admission: Admission to a college whereby 
students may submit an application at any time 
during the year. A deciston is usually made by the 
college within a few weeks after application and 
ti-anscnpt are received. 
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Scholastic Aptitude liest (SAT): A test divided into two 
sections, veifoal and mathenuitics, and wherein scores 
are reported on a scale of 200 to 800 in each section. 
The Tfest of Standard Written EngUsh (TSW15) is 
administered at the same sitting. Scores for this test 
are reported on a scale of 20 to 60+. The SAT is a 
'leveler": When colleges are unfamiliar with a 
student's high school and school district, SAT scores 
tdl colleges how the student compares to all other 
students who took the test on the same day. 

SAT Preparatory Courses: Courses taken to prepare a 
student for the SAT. In the past it was commonly 
assumed that coaching did not lieci a student's 
performance on the SAT. More recently, the reverse 
has been demonstrated: Students have been able to 
raise their scores significantly by practicing test 
questions, reducing test-taking anxiety, and learning 
how to pace themselves. If a student is a poor 
test-taker, enrolling in a preparatory course nught be 
of benefit. However, there appears to be a strong 
correlation between the breadth of a student's reading 
and his or her success on the verbal section of the 
SAT. Students who focus on mathematics and science 
at an early age may find it difficult to raise their 
veibal scores. Students who contemplate an SAT 
preparatory course should look for one in which the 
instructor will analyze the student's answer sheet and 



provide the student with specific information regard- 
ing acadenuc strengths and weaknesses. 

Time StruK ure: Division of the academic year into 
various parts for adntinistrative purposes. The usual 
divisions are as follows: 

Quarter System: Divides the9-nK)nth academic year 
into three equal parts of approximately 12 weeks 
each. Summer sessions are usually the same length. 
Credits are granted as quarter hours (3 quarter 
hotu's = 2 semester hours). 
Semester System: ESvides the acadenuc year into 
two equal segments of approximatdy 18 weeks 
each. Summer sessions are shorter, but they require 
more intensive study. 

Trimester System: Divides the calendar year into 
three segments, thereby creating a continuous 
academic calendar of three semesters, each ap- 
proximately 18 weeks in length. Credits are usually 
granted in semester hours. 

University: A postsecondary school consisting of 
teaching and research fadlities comprising a graduate 
school or professional schools. Universities offer 
master's degrees and doctorates as well as under- 
graduate degrees. 
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Appendix 2 
Glossary of Financial Terms 



(Note: Financial aid programs change from year to 
year and should always be verified.) 

Cottage Vfork'Study Program (CWSP): A federally 
financed program that provides opportunities for 
students who need financial aid to work on campus 
or with tax-exempt employers. CWSPs should not be 
confused with cooperative education programs run 
by many colleges to provide students with practical 
work experience based on their particular college 
major. 

Guaranteed Sttddent Loan (GSL): A Government- 
subsidized low-interest loan made to students by 
credit unions, conunerdal banks, or savings and loan 
institutions. Repayment of such a loan is guaranteed 
by the federal government. Students may borrow up 
to $173) (1988) with up to 10 years to repay, starting 
6 months after graduation. The amount that students 
may borrow and the number of years to repay vary 
from year to year. Some proof of financial need may 
be required. 

Family Contribution: The amount that the accrediting 
agency estimates that a student's family should be 
able to contribute toward his or her education. The 
amount takes into account parent resources, the 
students savings, the famil/s earnings, and the 
student's earnings. 

FinatuM Aid Form (FAF): Form designed by the 
College Scholarship Service of the Educational Tbst- 
ing Service. Students may obtain an FAF from the 
high school guidance office. It should be filled out 
by students and their fanulies at the end of the 
calendar year and then sent to the sources listed on 
the front of the form* 

Family Financial Statement (FFS): Sinular to the FAF, 
the EPS is a financial aid application form required 
by colleges using the American College Tfesting (ACT) 
program. Completed forms should be sent to ACT in 
the addressed envelope provided. 



Grant: The portion of a financial aid package that the 
student does not have to repay. 

Merit Scholarships: Scholarships awarded by colleges 
and outside agencies on the basis of student accom- 
plishment rather than financial need. Merit scholar- 
ships are often awarded on the basis of a student's 
PSAY scores and the results of the National Merit 
Scholarship competition. 

Parent Ivan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS): Part of 
the GSL program, primarily a loan for parents of 
dependent students. Loans are made directly to 
parents. 

Pell Grants: Grants given under a federal program for 
extremely needy families. Grants under this program 
range from $200 to $2,500 as of 1988. Students apply 
for Pell Grants by checking the appropriate box on 
the FAF or Family Financial Statement. 

Perkins Loan (formerly krumm as National Direct Student 
Loan INDSLJ: A low-interest loan for students with 
demonstrated need. Students do not apply directly 
for an NDSL; funds are paid directly to colleges by 
the federal government for allocation to students 
whom the colleges select. 

Reserve Officers' Training Corps (ROTC) Scholarship: A 
scholarship and educational program offered by the 
three military services of the US. government. In 
return for scholarship aid, students are obligated to 
serve for a period of years on active duty or reserve 
status in one of the military services. 

Student Aid Report Report (SAR): Report indicating 
whether or not a student is eligible for a Pell Grant 
by means of a selection index. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG): 
Grant up to $4,000 (1988) designed to provide 
additional support for Pell Grants based on student 
need. Money is paid directly to colleges to disburse 
to very needy students. 
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Appendix 3 
Guide to College Guides: 1988-1989 



SELECTED UST OF OBJECTIVE GUIDES 

(Note: Objective guides provide categorical and 
statistical data-based information*) 

The College Handboct 1988-89 (26th ed*). Colleges are 
listed alphabetically by state. Colleges in U5* territo- 
ries, Ginada, France, and Mexico are also included* 
Detailed infomnation include^ admission require- 
ments, numbers of applicants/ numbers accepted, 
fields of study, and degrees offered. Revised annu- 
ally. A companion guide to Index of Majors, 1988-89. 
(llth ed.). ^ 

College Planning Search Book (14th ed., 1988). Colleges 
are listed by region, then subdivided by selectivity, 
and fi'^ally categorized by size. Cor^ains a separate 
planning-aids section, a majors list, and a glossary. ^ 

Index of hAt^ors, 1988-89 (llth ed.). A data-based 
reference guide to academic majors offered by 
colleges and universities. This guide is particularly 
useful for students v/ho know what they want to 
study but not where, and/or students interested in 
combining academic majors or minors. ^ 

Comparative Guide to American Co^h^es (13th ed., 1987). 
James Cass & Max Bimbaum. Consumer-oriented 
guide with alpi'iabetical listing and useful introduc- 
tion and majors guide. Revised every other year. 
Published t>y i^Iarper and Row. 

Ixwejojf's College Guide (18th ed., 1987). Charles 
Straughn k Barbarasue Lovejoy Straughn (Eds.). 
Arranged alphabetically by state. Contains sections 
on the admissions process and sources of financial 
aid, with an index of special interest programs and 
an index of 500 college majors. Published by Monarch 
Press, Simon & Schuster, 1 Gulf & Western Plaza, 
New York, ^lY 10023. 

Peterson's jmpetitive Collies, 1988-89 (7th ed.). 
Karen C. Hegener (Ed.). Highliglits more than 300 
selective colleges, identified thnmgh criteria that 
focus primarily on the abilities of the fresliman class; 
provides a full-p.ge data profile of each college. ^ 

Peterson's Guide to Colleges imth Pro^ nms for learning' 
Disabled Students (2i:<1 ed., 1988). Chailes T. Man- 



grum, n & Stephen S. Strichart (Eds.). Helps LD 
students find colleges that offer programs designed 
for them. Profiles 2- and 4-year colleges that offer 
special programs for students with learning disabili- 
ties. Etetails included. * 

Peterson's Guide to Four-Year Colleges, 1989 (19th ed.). 
Andrea E. Lehman & Eric A. Suber (Eds.). One of a 
series on undergraduate and graduate study. Con- 
tains detailed profiles of all accredited US. and 
Canadian institutions, plus two-page descriptive 
essays on more than 700 colleges and an index to 
majors. Revised annually. A comprehensive and 
useful work. * 

Profiles of American Colleges (15th ed., 1986-87), Elliot 
Epstein et al. (Eds.). Lists colleges alphabetically by 
state; contains selectivity lists, median SAT/ ACT 
scores of recent freshman classes, telephone nunibers 
of admissions offices, and a glossary. See also regional 
editions. ^ 

Profiles of American Colleges: Index of College Majors 
(15th ed., 1986). A companion guide to Profiles of 
American Colleges (15th ed.). Data include capsules 
on undergraduate progran\s at all accredited 4-year 
colleges. Cross-referenced. ^ 



SELECTED LIST OF SUBJECTIVE 
GUIDES 

(Note These guides include information that may be 
based on personal opinion.) 

The Best Buys in College Education (2nd ed., 1987), 
Edward B. Fiske & Joseph M. Michalak. Written by 
the New York Times education editor, this gukle 
describes bargains in college education. Published 
by Times Books, in conjunction with Random House. 
Tbll free telephone number 1-800^-6460. 

The Black Student's Guide to Colleges (2nd ed., 1984). 
Barry Beckham. Discusses all minorities. Reviews the 
literature and discusses black athletes and campus 
environment as it pertains to race. Published by 
Beckham House Publ., Inc., P.O. Box 49, 77 Iv^ Street, 
Providence, RI 02096. 
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ne F^ Gtade to Colleges. 1989. Edv/aid B. Hske, et 
aljtodudes proffles of more than 275 schools, Usts 
strragths and weaknesses, and covers topics such as 
academic pressure and social life. Highlights each 
school's admissions poUdes in the section called If 
wu Apply a brief description of requirements. 
Saiools are listed alphabetically and cross-referenced 
^yearly cost of attendanoj. PubUshed by Times 

Insider's Guide to Colleges, 1988-89 (15th ed.). Com- 
piled by the staff of the Yale Daily News. A shidenf s 
view of selected coUeges across the country, Usted 
alphabeticaUy. Descriptions include size, population 
and evaluations of strengths and weaknesses of 
vanous departments in a chatty, informal style. Fun 
i^dm& but should be used only in conjunction with 
other references. Published by St. Martin's, Macmil- 
lan, 175 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10010. 

Peterson's Guide to College Admissions: How to Plan your 
^jn^«>ns Strategy and Get into the College of Your 
Ounce (4th ed., 1987). R. Fred Zuker & Karen C 
Hegener (Eds.). Takes the reader through the admis-' 
Mons process step by step, from incpiiry to acceptance. 
Includes small profiles of more than 1,700 coU^. * 

The Public Ivys: A Guide to America's Best Public 
^"dfrgraduate Colleges & UniversiHes (1985). Richard 
r^^^"!^,.^^ *° ^ *°P P"b«^ universities 

S^^st^^M V vfe "^'^^ ^^"8"^' 40 West 
23rd Street, New York, NY 10010. 



SELECTED BOOKS ON SPEaHC TOPICS 

(Note This Ust includes "how-to-get-in" books that 
provide practical suggestions on the application, 
essay, visit, and/or admissions procedures^) 

BMnd the Scenes: An Inside Look at the Selective Cottege 
A^mt Process (7th ed., 1988^9). Edward wS. 
Descnbes admissions procedures at the nation's most 
^lective coUeges and the rationale that enters into 
final deasions. 

Campus Pursuit: How to Make the Most of the ' ete 
Vmtar^ Interview (3rd ed., 1989-90). G. (Sary Ripple. 
Tlie Dean of Admissions of the College of WillLi 

wh Jt!T i-T" °" "^^^ t° « college, 

^n!L '^''.f°'-'s«^d what questions to ask inX 
college interview. 

Ompus Visits and College Interviem (1987). Zola 
bound students and their families. How to peek undTr 



^e^ivy to get an inside look at what coUege is really 

College Planning for Gifted Students (1989). Sandra L 
Beiger. Prraents a way to identify gifted students. 
Provides a 6-year plan that guides the gifted student 
throu^ critical coUege and career choices basfed on 
a student's knowledge of self and educational 
options. An invaluable tool for counselore, teachers 
parents, and gifted shidents. Published by The 
CouncU for Exceptional aildren, Reston, Vir^a. 

Dolt-Write: How to Prepare a Great College AppUcaHon 
0rd ed 1989-90). G. Gary Ripple, rfps Zm the 
Dean of Admissions of the CoUege of WiUiam and 
Mary on writing an essay that wiU stand out and on 
preparing an appUcation that will present the shident 
as a qualified applicant. 

^ mt Vforkeu: 50 Essays from Successful AppUca- 
hons to the Nation's Top Colleges (1986). Boykin Curry 
& Bnan Kasbar (Eds.). Published by Mustang Pub- 
hshing. New Haven, CE (The editors are membere 
of the class of 1988, Yale University.) 

Getting In (1983). Paulo de Oliveira & Steven Cohen. 
This book includes a number of different strategies 
to ?^,st students who are applying to highly sele(Sve 

S'it^ ^ easy-to-read style. 

Published by Workman Publishing Company Inc 1 
West 39 Sheet, New York, NY 10018. ^ 

^"d^k for College Admissions: A Family Guide (rev. 
ed., 1986). Thomas C. Hayden. Tips on the college 
admissions process and ways tiiat families can work 
together to make decisions. * 

How to Get into an Ivy-league School (1985). E. Patiick 
McQuaid & Barbara Stahl. Provides in^iepth profiles 
of several schools and teUs how to market youi^lf 
Analyzes each school and its departments. Published 
by Monarch Press. 

^oill^V^ ^"^^ ^'"issions Game (rev. ed., 

1986). Richard Moll. Some of Moll's "marketing" tiw 
are useful for some students who apply to highly 
^ve private colleges. Published by Peniuin 

ma. toDo Until the Counselor Comes (rev. ed., 1983) 
S. Norman Feingold & Shirley Uvin. Includes 
material on college selection, financial aid, self- 

SS;;?"' ^■V'' techniques, plus a 

personal profile questionnaire. Available from Col- 

^2^"5 P "k,' 2??,Breezewood Terrace, Rockville, 
MD 20852. Published by Richard Rosen Press. 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON HNANQNG 
COLLEGE 

The As and B's of Academic Scholarships (11th ed., 
1989-90). Prisdlla S. Goeller. Provides detailed infor- 
mation on 1^ merit-based scholarships offered by 
college and universities, the federal government, the 
states, and private sponsors. ^ 

College Check Mate: Innovative TUition Plans That Make 
You a VKnner (2nd ed., 1989-90). Prisdlla S. (Soeller. 
Describes tuition assistance plans offered by U.S. 
college and universities and other bits of information 
to aid parents who need tuition assistance. ^ 

The College Cost Book (9th ed., 1988-89). A data-based 
overview of college costs at more than 3,100 accred- 
ited colleges and universities. Includes a table of 
individual c '!ege costs, needs-analysis requirements, 
availability of scholarships, and information on how 
to apply for financial aid. A companion guide to The 
College Handbook. ^ 

College Grants from Uncle Sam: Am 1 Eligible and for How 
Much? (8th ed., 1989-90). Anna Leider. Assists 
families in detenrdning their eligibUity for federal 
aid, including Pell Grants. Includes worksheets. 

College loans From Uncle Sam: The Borrower's Guide 
That Explmns It All— From Locating Lenders to Loan 
Forgiveness (8th ed., 1989-90). Anna Leider. Informa- 
tion on guaranteed student loans and others, along 
with tips for increasing your eligibility and finding 
the best lenders. ^ 

Don't Miss Out: The Ambitious Student's Guide to 
Finandal Aid (13th ed., 1989-90). Robert & Anna 
Leider. A step-by-step guide for students and parents 
for determining how much college will cost a 
particular family and how that family can finance the 
costs. Complete tables and worksheets for calculating 
the family contribution ^mder the 87/88 Uniform 
Methodology. ^ 

Earn & Learn: Cooperative Education Opportunities 
Offered by the Federal Government (9th ed., 1988-«9). 
Joseph Re. Describes over 14,000 cooperative posi- 
tions wi*h the federal government. A chapter on the 
Junior Fellowship program explains tiie special 
program for gifted students who have need. ^ 

Financial Aid Officers: What They Do— To You and for 
You (5th ed., 1988-89). Donald Moore. Explains ways 
of discussing financial aid with financial ^d officers. 

Financial Aid for College Through Scholarships and Urnis: 
FACTS (4th ed., 1985). Elizabeth Hoffman. Published 



by Richards House— FACTS, P.O. Box 208, Wellesley 
Hills, MA 02181. 

How to Pay for your Children's College Education (19g8). 
Gerald Krdfetz. Provides advice on finandal strate- 
gies. Incorporates changes mandated by the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act. ^ 

Peterson's College Money Handbook 1989: The Only 
Complete Guide to Scholarships, College Costs, and 
Financial Aid (6th ed.) Andrea Lehman & Eric A. Suber 
(Eds.). Comprehensive guide to finandal aid at more 
than 1,700 4-year colleges. Includes nonneed. athletic, 
and cooperative finandal aid. * 

The Scholarship Book The Complete Guide to Private 
Sector Scholarships, Grants, & Loans for Undergraduates 
(1984). Daniel Cassidy & Michael J. Alves (Eds.). A 
road map to more than 50,000 scholarships, loans, 
grants, fellowships, and internships. Published by 
Reward Books/Prentice-Hall. 

The Student Guide: Five Federal Financial Aid Programs, 

1987- 88. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC. USGPO 1985-486^; may be obtained free 
from the Consumer Information Center, Dept. 513N, 
Pueblo, CO 81009. 

Top Dollars for Technical Scholars: A Guide to Engineer- 
ing, Math, Computer Science, and Science Scholarships, 

1988- 89. Qark Z. Robinson. Details on eligibility 
requirements, necessary application materials, names 
and addresses of contact persons, selection criteria, 
and other information are presented. ^ 

Winning Money for Colleges: The High School Student's 
Guide to Scholarship Contests (2nd ed., 1987). Alan 
Deutschman. Contest requirements, application dead- 
lines, and helpful hints. 



^Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 250 Wireless Boule- 
vard, Hauppauge, NY 11788; toll-free telephone 
1-80^645-3476 (NY 1-800-257-5729). 

^College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB). Col- 
lege Board Publications, P.O. Box 886, New York, 
NY 10101-0886. 

^American College Testing Program, 2201 North 
Dodge Street, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, lA 52243. 

^Peterson's Guides, P.O. Box 2123, Princeton, NJ 
08543-2123; toU-ft-ee telephone, 800-EDU-DATA (AK, 
HI, NI, and outside U.S.A., call 609/924-5338). 

^Octameron Associates, P.O. Box 3437, Alexandria, 
VA 22302 or call 703/823-1882. 
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mS^^^'nl^J}^?^^-' f ^P"*"^"*' s-*^ Road, 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS Alexandria, VA 22314. 

Some nonprofit professional otganizaHons publish The NaHonal AssodaHon of Secondary School Princi- 

infonnation on various eleniente of the college- Pals (NASSP). Address inquiries to Publication Sales 

planning process. Among these are- the following: NASSP, 1904 Association Drive, Reston VA 22091- 

TKo M . A . . 703/86(M)200. 
The National Assoaation of College Admissions 
Counselors (NACAC). Address inquiries to Publica- 
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Appendix 4 
Contests, Competitions, and 

Activities 



Participation in a national competition or activity 
provides gifted students an opportunity to 

• socialize with gifted and talented students who 
bhaTQ their talents and interests 

• improve skill levels 

• compare their level of proficiency with that of other 
students who share their talents 

• document their interests and level of proficiency 

• measure their level of personal commitment and 
practice risk*taking behavior 

• increase their self confidence. 

The following list of competitions, contests, and 
activities is based on information partially provided 
by 1988 Educational Opportunity Guide—A Directory of 
Programs for the Gifted, Duke University, Talent 
Identification Program, Durham, North Carolina, and 
is used with permission. Requests for irformation on 
specific programs, contests, or activities should be 
directed to the program sponsor. To obtain a copy of 
the Educatiorud Opportunity Guide, direct requests to 
Talent Identification Program, Duke University, Box 
40077, Durham, NC 27706. 



HUMANITIES 

Includes art and writing contests, history competi- 
tions, foreign language examinations and conventions, 
debate tournaments, and oratorical contests. In addi- 
tion to contests listed, many state universities and 
businesses sponsor contests open only to state 
residents. 

Achievement Awards in Writing 

Promising Young Writers Program 

Sponsor National Council of Tbachers of English 

1111 KenyonRoad 

Urbana, IL 61801 

The Agora Writing Q)mpetitions 
Sponsor: Agora 
P.O. Box 10975 
Raleigh, NC 27605 



The Apprentice Writer 
Sponsor: Susquehanna University 
Writing Program Director 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Arts Recognition Talent Search (ARTS) 

Sponsor: National Foundation for Advancement in 

the Arts 

100 North Biscayne, Suite 1801 
Miami, FL 33132 

Books Make a Difference 
Sponsor: Read Magazine 
245 Long HiU Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 

Citizen Bee 
Oose Up 

Sponsor: Qose Up Foundation 
1235 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202 

Current Events Quiz 

National Writing and Photography Contest 
Sponsor: Quill and Scroll Society 
School of Journalism 
University of Iowa 
Iowa aty, lA 52242 

German Testing and Awards Program 
Sponsor: American Association of Tfeachers 
of German 

523 Building, Suite 201, Route 38 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 

Gifted and Talented Writing Competition 

Sponsor: Center for the Education and Study of the 

Gifted, Talented, and Creative 

1515 H. Bishop Lehr 

University of Colorado 

Greeley, CO 80639 

High School Journalism Contest 

Sponsor: National Federation of Press Women 

Headquarters Office 

P.O. Box 99 

Blue Springs, MO 64015 
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The Marie-Louise Poetry Scholarship Contest 
Sponsor Brooklyn Poetiy Qrcle 
61 Pierrepont Street, #51 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

National Endowment for the Humanities Younger 
Scholars Awards 

Sponsor Younger Scholar Guidelines 

Room 316, Division of Fellowships and Seminars 

National Endowment for the Humanities 

1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20506 

National Forensic League Tournament 
Sponsor National Forensic Leaeue 
P.O. Box 38 
Ripon, WI 54971 

National French Contest: '^Le Grand Concours" 
Sponsor American Association of Teachers 
of French 
Box 86 

Plainview, NY 11803 

National Grant Tournament 

Sponsor National Catholic Forensic Leaeue 

21 Nancy Road 

Milford, MA 01757 

National Greek Examination 

National Latin Examination 

National Junior Qassical League Convention 

^nson American Qassical L-ague/National Junior 

Classical League 

Miami University 

Oxford, OH 45056 

National High School Oratorical Contest 
Sponsor American Legion 
P.O. Box 1055 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 

National History Day 
Sponsor National History Day 
11201 Euclid Avenue 
Qeveland, OH 44106 

National Language Arts Olympiad 
National Social Studies Olympiad 
Sponsor National Olympiads, Box 306 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 

National Peace Essay Contest 
for High School Students 
Sponsor U.S. Institute of Peace 
730 Jackson Place, NW 
Washington, DC 10503 



National Public Speaking Contest 
Sponsor: Future Farmers of America 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, DC 20202 

Optimist Oratorical Contest 
Sponsor: Optimist International 
4494 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Poetry Contest 

Sponsor: English Department 
124 Williams Hall 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Blacksburg, VA 24061 

(open only to Virginia students) 

Riverstates Review of Young Writers 
Sponsor: Riverstates Review of Young Writers 
#1 Mark Twain Circle 
Clayton, MO 63105 

TIME Student Writing Contest 
Sponsor: TIME Education Program 
10 North Main Street 
Yardley, PA 19067 

Writing, Art, and Photography Awards 
Sponsor: Scholastic, Inc. 
730 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 

Young American Creative Patriotic Art Award 

Sponsor: Veterans of Foreign Wars 

of the United States 

Ladies Auxiliary 

406 West 34th Street 

Kansas City, MO 64111 

Young Writer's Contest 

Sponsor: Young Writer's Contest Foundation 

P.O. Box 6092 

McLean, VA 22106 

Youth Citizenship Awards 
Sponsor: Soroptimist Foundations 
1616 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



MATHEMATICS 

Generally organized through schools, entries are 
usually set up for teams. Interested students should 
5peak with a mathemaHcs teacher about organizing 
and entering a team from their school. 
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American High School Mathematics Exam 
American Junior High School Mathematics Exam 
International Mathematical Olympiad 
Sponsor Mathematical Association of America 
1529 18th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Regions Mathematics League 
Sponsor American Regions Mathematics League 
23 Garland Place 
Roslyn Heights, NY 11577 

Atlantic and Pacific Math Meet 
Sponsor Atlantic and Pacific 
P.O. Box 11242 
Elkins Park, PA 19117 

Continental Mathematics League 
Sponsor Continental Mathematics League 
P.O. Box 306 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 

MATHCOUNTS 

Sponsors: National Society of Professional Engineers 

CNA Insurance Companies 

National Council of Tfeachers of Mathematics 

U.S. Department of Education, NASA 

1420 King Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Mathematical Olympiads for Elementary Schools 
Sponsor Executive Director, MOES 
Forest Road School 
Valley Stream, NY 11582 

National Engineering Aptitude Search 

Itet of Engineering Aptitude in Math and Science 

Sponsor: Junior Engineering Tfechnical Society GETS) 

1420 King Street, Suite 405 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

National Mathematics League Competitions 

Sponsor: National Mathematics League 

Southern Regional Office 

P.O. Box 9459 

Coral Springs, FL 33075 



SCIENCE 

Generally, these competitions have very specific rules 
about the type of research projects they accept and 
the format they require for an entry. Students should 
make sure that they request and read carefully the 
complete rules for a particular competition. 



Biology Bulletin Science Essay Program 
Sponsor: Science Essay Awards Program 
c/o Biology Bulletin Monthly 
3500 Western Avenue 
Highland Park, IL 60035 

Duracell Scholarship Competition 
Sponsor: Duracell Scholarship Competition 
National Science Tbachers Association 
1742 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

The Explorers Qub Youth Activity Fund Grants 
Sponsor: The Explorers Qub Youth Activity Fund 
46 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 

International Chemistry Olympiad 
Sponsor: American Chemical Society 
Education Department 
1115 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

International Physics Olympiad 

Sponsor: American Association of Physics Ibachers 

5110 Roanoke Place, Suite 101 

College Park, MD 20740 

International Science and Engineering Fair 
Sponsor: FAA Office of Public Affairs 
Aviation Education Program 
800 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20591 

Junior Science and Humanities Symposium 
Sponsor: Academy of Applied Science 
JSHS Office 

4603 Western Boulevard 
Raleigh, NC 27606 

National Science Olympiad 
Sponsor: National Science Olympiad 
P.O. Box 306 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 

NSTA/N.\SA Space Shuttle Student 
Involvement Project 

Sponsor: National Science Tfeachers Association 
1742 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

Science Award and Scholarship Program 
Sponsor: Bausch & Lomb 
One Lincoln Hrst Square 
Rochester, NY 14604 
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Science Competitions 

Sponsor National Science League, Inc 

P.O. Box 9700 

Coral Springs, FL 33075 

Science Essay Awards Program 
Sponsor General Learning Corporation 
60 Revere Drive 
Northbrook, IL 60062 

Science Olympiad 
Sponsor Science Olympiad 
5955 Little Pine Lane 
Rochester, MI 48064 

Westinghouse Talent Search 
International Science and Engineering Fair 
Sponsor Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and Awards 
Science Service, Inc. 
1719 N Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Young Astronaut Program 
Sponsor The Young Astronaut Council 
P.O. Box 65432 
Washington, DC 20036 



OTHER 

Centuiy III Leaders Program 
National Leadership Training Program 
Sponsor NASSP Division of Student Activities 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 

Computer Sdence Contest 
Sponsor American Computer Science League 
P.O. Box 2417A ^ 
Providence, RI 02906 

Edison/McGraw Scholarship Program 

Sponsor National Science Supervisors Association 

P.O. Box 2800 

San Diego, CA 92038 

The Future Problem Solving Program 
Sponsor The Future Problem Solving Program 
St. Andrew's College 
Laurinbuig, NC 28352 



Invent America! 

Sponsor: US Patent Model Foundation 
1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 

National Academic Championship 
Sponsor: Questions Unlimited 
P.O. Box 14798 
Columbus, OH 43015 

National Av^ards Program 

Sponsor: Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 

Valley Forge, PA 19481 

National High School Chess Championship 

Sponsor: U.S. Chess Federation 

186 Route 9W 

New Windsor, NY 12550 

TheOM Program 
Sponsor: OM Association, Inc. 
114 East High Street 
Gldssboro, NJ 08028 

Presidential Academic Fitness Awards 
Sponsor: Presidential Academic Fitness Awards 
U.S. Department of Education 
P.O. Box 23749 
Washington, DC 20026 

Salute to Excellence 

Sponsor: American Academy of Achievement 
P.O. Box 548 
Malibu, CA 90265 

U,S. Academic Decathlon 

Sponsor: Executive Director 

U.S. Academic Decathlon Association 

3315 Hawkwood Road 

Diamond Bar, CA 91765 

U.S. Senate Youth Program 
Sponsor: W. R. Hearst Foundation 
690 Market Street, Suite 502 
San Francisco, CA 94104 

For information on art scholarships and competitions, 
write: 

National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
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Appendix 5 
Resources of Information on 
Gifted Students 



NAnONAL ASSOQATIONS 

American Association for Gifted Oiildren and Sup- 
porting the Emotional Needs of the Gifted, Inc. 
(SENG) 

c/o Wright State University 
P.O. Box 2745 
Dayton, OH 45435 

Gifted CMd Society, Inc. 
190 Rock Road 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 

National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC) 
4175 Lovell Road 
Suite 140 

Circle Pines, MN 55014 
(612) 784-3475 

National Gifted and Talented Qub (GATE) 
c/o Jerry Simmons 
4049 Poss Park Drive 
San Jose, CA 95118 

This organization, formed in 1988, encourages stu- 
dents to join. 

National/State Leadership Training 
Institute for Gifted and Talented (NSLTI/GT) 
316 W. Second Street, Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 

The Association for Gifted and Talented Students 
1627 Frankfort Street 
New Orieans, LA 70122 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) and 
The Association for the Gifted (TAG) 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 

The ERIC Qearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children 

1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 



The World Council for the Gifted and Talented 
Box 218 

Tfeachers Ck)llege 
Colunibia University 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 678-3877 



PERIODICALS 

Gifted CMlu Quarterly is the official publication of the 
National Association for Gifted C3iildren (NAGC), 
published four times a year. The journal contains 
articles of interest to professionals and those with 
some reading experience in the field of gifted 
education and counseling. NAGC membership in- 
cludes the journal. Write to NAGC, 4175 Lovell Road, 
Box 30, Suite 140, Circle Pines, MN 55014. 

Gifted Children Monthly has brief articles on the latest 
research, practical hints for parents, and a puUout 
section for children. Published 11 times a year. P.O. 
Box 10149, Des Moines, lA 50340 (609) 582^77. 

Journal for the Education of the Gifted QEG) is the official 
publication of The Association for the Gifted (TAG). 
JEG is aimed at the experienced reader of the 
literature. For membership or subscription informa- 
tion, write to TAG, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
VA 22091. 

Journal of Counseling and Development is published 10 
times a year by the American Association for 
Counseling and Development, 5999 Stevenson Ave- 
nue, Alexandria, VA 22304, and occasionally carries 
articles pertaining to gifted students. AACD member- 
ship indudes the journal. 

Roeper Review is a refereed journal that accepts 
contributions from teachers, counselors, scholars, 
researchers, and students. The journal focuses on 
current research and issues relating to the lives and 
experiences of gifted children. It is aimed at educa- 
tors, counselors, and parents who have had some 
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experience in reading in the field. Published quar- 
terly. Write Roeper Review, P.O. Box 329, Bloomfield 
HtUs, MI 48013. 

The Gifted CMtd Today (G/C/T) is directed at teachers 
and parents. It avoids jargon and provides practical 
advice on working with gifted, creaHve, and talented 
children. Articles on research and programming and 
a hvely advice column are included in each issue 
Published bimonthly. P.O. Box 637, 100 Pine Avenue 
Holmes, PA 19043. 



OTHER 

Educational Opportunity Guide: 

A Directory (^Programs for the Gifted 

PubUshed annually by Talent Identic Son Program 

01 West Duke Building ^ 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27708 



GOVERNORS' SCHOOLS DIRECTORS 

Many states currenay offer a residential Governors' 
School program. Specific criteria for selection of 
students and program goals differ, depending on the 
state. States that sponsor Governors' School programs 
are listed in Table A-1. Contact your local state 
director for information. For more information, or if 
your state does not sponsor a Governors' School 
program, contact: 

Natkmal Conference of Governors' Schools 
c/ o Kentucky Governor's Scholars Program 
Office of the Governor 



State Capitol 

Frankfort, KY 40601 
or 

State Director for Gifted Education 
Your state 



STATE DIRECTORS OF GIFTED 
EDUCATION 

Table A-2 lists the offices with chief responsibility for 
the education of gifted shidents at the state level. State 
offiaals may prove hdpftil to individuals seeking 
informarion about public school services for gifted 
shidents in their states. Contact your state official to 
assist in solving problems or finding resources only 
after you have contacted local personnel. 



STATE ASSOQATIONS FOR GIFTED 
STUDENTS 

Many states have organizations devoted to advocacy 
on behalf of gifted shidents. Membeiship typicaUy 
mcludes parents, teachers, counselors, and otho- 
people who are dedicated to serving the needs of 
these shidents. These organizarions lobby for legisla- 
tion; provide informarion; sponsor workshops, con- 
ferences, conventions, and coUoquia; offer support to 
people attempting to meet the needs of gifted 
students; and provide a network for communicarion. 
Table A-3 lists the addresses of state advocacy 
groups. Note. Addresses may change. If your state 
association cannot be reached at the listed address 
contact your state official for the gifted for updated 
mformaHon. 
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ALABAMA 

Alabama Honors Academy 
Samford University 
Birmingham, AL 35229 

ARKANSAS 

Governor's School for the Gifted and 
Talented 

Hendrix College, Box 145 
Conway, AR 72032 

DELAWARE 

Special Assistant to the Governor for the 
Governor's School for Excellence 
The Governor's CXfice 
Carvel Office B«jilding 
820 North French Street 
Wilmington, DE 19801 

GEORGIA 

Administrator 

Governor's Honors Program 
1954 Twin Towers East 
Capitol Square 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

IOWA 

Administrative Coordinator 
Iowa Governor's School 
Connie Belin Center for Gifted 
Education 
University of Iowa 
Iowa aty,IA 52242 

KENTUCKY 
Executive Director 
Governor's Scholars Program 
Office of the Governor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Director 

Governor's School for the Aits 
Kentucky Center for the Arts 
5 Riverfront Plaza 
Louisville, KY 40202 

MARYLAND 

State Director 

Maryland Summer Centers for Gifted 
and Talented Students 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 



TABLE A-1 
Governors' School Affiliation, by State 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Governor's School 
Mississippi University for Women 
BoxW-129 
Columbus, MS 39701 

MISSOURI 

Director 

Missouri Scholars Academy 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
Columbia, MO 65211 

NEBRASKA 

Director 

Nebraska Scholars Institute 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
345 Nebraska Union 
Lincoln, NE 68588^442 

NEVADA 

Educational Consultant 
State Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 

NEW JERSEY 
Director 

New Jersey Governor's School in the 
Sciences 

Drew University 
Madison, NJ 07940 

Director 

New Jersey Governor's School on Public 
Issues and the Future of New Jersey 
Monmouth College 
West Long Branch, NJ 07764 

Director 

New Jersey Governor's School for the 
Arts 

Trenton State College 
Hillwood Lanes, CN 4700 
Trenton, NJ 08650-4700 

NEW YORK 

Administrator 

New York State Summer School 
of the Arts 

Room 681 EBA, State Education 

Department 

Albany, NY 12234 



NORTH CAROUNA 

On-Site Director 

North Carolina Governor's School West 
Salem College 
Winston-Salem, NC 27108 

Administrative Assistant 
Governor's Schools of North Carolina 
116 West Edenton Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603-1712 

OHIO 

Director 

Ohio Governor's Summer Institutes 
1945 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43210 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Director 

Pennsylvania Governor's Schools and 
On-Site Director, Governor's School of 
the Arts 

State Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisbui^ PA 17126-0333 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Director 

Governor's School of South Carolina 
College of Charleston 
Charleston, SC 29424 

TENNESSEE 
Director 

Governor's School for International 
Studies 

310 Dunn Building 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 

Director 

Governor's School for the Arts 
Middle Tennessee State 
University 
PA Box 47 

Murfreesboro, TN 37132 
Director 

Tennessee Governor's School for the 
Humanities 

University of Tennessee 
908 21st Street 
Knoxvllle, TN 37996-4120 
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Director 

Tennessee Governor's 
School 

132 CordeU HuU Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

TEXAS 

Director 

Governor's School 
Texas Education Agency 
701 Cbngress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 

VIRGINIA 

State Director 

Governor's School Programs 
State Department of Education 
Programs for the Gifted 
Post Office Box 6-Q 
Richmond, VA 23216-2060 



WASHINGTON 

Director 

The Washington State Governor's School 
for Qtizen Leadership 
Seattle University 
310 Campion Tower 
Seattle, WA 98122 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Director 

West Virginia Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 



WYOMING 

Director 

Wyoming Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
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TABLE A-2 

State Offices with Responsibility for Education of Gifted Students 



ALABAMA 

Education Specialist 
Program for Exceptional Children 
Alabama State Department of Education 
1020 MonHcello Court 
Montgomery, AL 36117 

ALASKA 

Program Manager 
Bilingtial-Bicultural and Gifted 
and Talented Education 
Office of Special Services 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box F 

Juneau, AK 99811-9981 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

Consultant 

Gifted/Talented Education 
Pago Pago, AS 96799 

ARIZONA 

State Coordinator 
Gifted Program Specialist 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ d50O7 

ARKANSAS 

Admim'strator or 

Program Advisor 

Programs for Gifted/Talented 

Room 105C Education Building 

4 Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

CALIFORNIA 

Manager 

State Department of Education 
Gifted and Talented Education 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 95814-2720 

COLORADO 

State Coordinator 

Gifted and Talented Student Program- 
ming 

Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 

CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Dept. of Education 



Division of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 

Gifted /Talented Programs 
State Department of Education 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06145 

DELAWARE 

State Supervisor 

Gifted and Talented Programs 

State Department of E\iblic Instruction 

P.O. Box 1402 

Townsend Building 

Dover, DE 19903 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Gifted and Talented Education 
Bryan Elementary School 
13th and Independence Avenue, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 

FLORIDA 

Program Specialist 
Gifted Programs 

DOE/Bureau of Education for Excep- 
tional Students 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 

GEORG)A 
Coordinator 
Programs for the Gifted 
Department of Education 
Twin Towers East, Suite 1970 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

GUAM 

Victoria T. Harper 

Associate Superintendent for Special 
Education 
P.O. Box DE 
Agana, GU 96910 

HAWAII 

Education Specialist, Gifted and 
Talented 

Office of Instructional Services 
189 Lunalilo Home Road 
Honolulu, HI 96825 



IDAHO 

Supervisor of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 
650 West State Street 
Boise, D 83720 

ILLINOIS 

Gifted Education Coordinator 

Curriculum Improvement Section 

or Program Specialist, 

Gifted Education 

Educational Innovation /Support 

Section 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 



INDIANA 

Program Manager 
Gifted/Talented Education 
Indiana Department of Education 
229 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

IOWA 

Consultant, Gifted Education 
Department of Educadon 
Grimes State Office Building 
r«?s Moines, lA 50319-0146 

KANSAS 

Education Program Specialist 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 

KENTUCKY 

Program Manger 

Gifted /Talented Education 

Kentuclgr Department of Education 

1831 Capitol Plaza Tower 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

LOUISIANA 

State Supervisor 

Gifted and Talented Programs 

Louisiana Department of Education 

P.O. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 
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MAINE 

Director 

Gifted and Talented Ph)grams 
Maine Department of Educational 
Services 

State House Station #23 
Avgusta, ME 04333 

MARYLAND 

Director of Maryland Summer Centers 
for Gifted and Talented 
State Dq>artment of Education 
200 Ykst Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Director 

Office of Gifted and Talented 
Massachusetts Department of 
Education 

Bureau of Curriculum Services 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 

MICHIGAN 

Coordinator or %)edalist 
P^PogTMis for Gifted and Talented 
JflcWgan Department of Education 
P*0. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 

MINNESOTA 
Gifted Education 
State Department of Education 
641 Capitol Square 
St. Paul, MN 55101 

MISSISSIPPI 
Consultant 

Pw>grams for Gifted and lalented 
Mississippi Department of Education 
Bureau of Special Services 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205^771 

MISSOURI 

Director 

Gifted Education Programs 
Stote R^>artment of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 

100 East Capitol Street 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 

MONTANA 

Specialist 

Gifted and Tatented Program 



Office of Public Instruction 
''late Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 

NEBRASKA 

Supertasor 

Programs for the Gifted 
State Dq>artment of Education 
P.O. Box 94987 
300 Centennial Mall Touth 
Lincoln, NE 68509 

NEVADA 

Director 

Special Education Ph)grams 
Nevada Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Consultant 

Office of Qfted Education 
New Hampshire State Department of 
Education 

State Office Park South 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 

NEW JERSEY 

Education ftogram Specialist 
Division of General Academic 
Education 

Department of Education 
225 West State Street, CN500 
Trenton, NJ 0862M500 

NEW MEXICO 

Director 

Special Education 
Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 

NEW YORK 

Coordinator 
Gifted Education 
State Education Department 
Room 314^ EB 
Albany, NY 12234 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Assistant Director 
Program Development Services 
Division for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Public Instruction 
116 West Edenton Street 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27603-1712 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Assistant Director 

Spedal Education 

Department of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

OHIO 

Educational Consultant 
Programs for Gifted 
Division of Special Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 

OKLAHOMA 

Administrator or Coordinator 
Gifted/Talented Section 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma Qty, OK 73105 

OREGON 

Gifted/Talented Specialist 
700 Pringle Parkway SE 
Salem, OR 97219 

PENNSYLVANL^ 

Director 

Bureau of Special Education 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisbui^g, PA 17126-0333 

PUERTO RICO 
Consultant, Gifted 
Office of External Resources 
Department of Education 
HatoRey, PR 99024 

RHODE ISLAND 

Education Specialist 

Gifted/Talented Education 

Department of Elementary /Secondary 

Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, RI 02908 

SOLTH CAROLINA 
Coordinator 
Programs for the Gifted 
802Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
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SOUfH DAKOTA 
State Director 
Programs for the Gifted 
Special Education Section 
Richard F. Kndp Building 
700 North Illinois Street 
Pierre, SD 57501 

TENNESSEE 
Director 

Gifted /Talented Programs and Services 
132-A CordeU Hull BuUding 
NashviUe, TN 37219 

TEXAS 

Director of Gifted/Talented Education 
Texas Education A^. "cy 
1701 Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 

TRUST TERRITORY 
Federal Programs Coordinator 
Office of Special Education 
Trust Territory Office of Education 
OfBce of the High Conunissioner 
Saipan, CM 96950 

UTAH 

State Consultant for Gifted 
State Office of Education 
250 East 5th Street South 
Salt Lalce City, UT 84111 

VERMONT 

Arts/Gifted Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Gifted Education 
Department of Education 
Box 630, CharloUe Amalie 
St. Thomas VI O0a)l 

VIRGINIA 

Associate Director or 
Program Supervisor 
Programs for the Gifted 
Virg^ Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216-2060 

mSHINGTON 

State Coordinator 
Programs for the Gifted 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building FG-11 
01ympia,WA 98504 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Coordinator 
Programs for the Gifted 
304 B, Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

WISCONSIN 
Director 

School Improvement Offtce 
P.O.Box 7841 
125 South Webster Street 
Madison, WI 53707 

WYOMING 

Coordinator 

Language Arts/Gifted/Talentad 



Wyoming Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 

ASSOaATE MEMBERS 

Director 

National/State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talented 
624 South Grand Avenue 1007 
Los Angeles, CA 90017-3311 

Director 

National Future Problem Solving 
Program 

St. Andrews College 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 

15549 Mayall Street 
Mission Hills, CA 91345 

Executive Director 
Gifted Child .'ety. Inc. 
190 Rock Road 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 

Center for Talented Youth 
Johns Hopkins University 
Chariest 34th Street j 
Baltimore, MD 21215 

Adjimct Professor 

School of Education 

Central Connecticut State University 

New Britain, CT 06050 
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ALABAMA 

A. ^bama Association for the Talented 
and Gifted 

University of South Alabama 
0,229 

Mobae,AL 36688 
ALASKA 

Alaskans for Gifted and Talented 
Education 
P.O. Box 1250 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

ARIZONA 

Arizona Association for Gifted and 
Talented 
P.O. Box 26415 
Tempe,AZ 85282 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansans for Gifted and Talented 
Education 

Box 55286 Hillcrest StaHon 
Little Rock, AR 72225 

CALIFORNIA 

California Association for the Gifted 
5117 Sherman Avenue 
Bakersfield, CA 93309 

COLORADO 

Colorado AssodaHon for Gifted and 
Talented 

897 East Goorman Avenue 
Littleton, CO 80121 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut AssodaHon for the Gifted 
24 Beechwood Drive 
Meriden, CT 06450 

DELAWARE 

Delaware Talented and Gifted 
Assodation 
:i4Gcrdy Place 
Naw Castle, DE 19720 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBI\ 

District of Columbia AssodaHon for the 

Gifted 

3150 Cherry Road, NE 
Washington, DC 20018 



TABLE A-3 
SUte AssodaHons for the Gifted 

RORIDA 

Florida Assodation for the Gifted 
1895 Gulf-to-Bay Boulevard 
Qearwater, FL 33315 

GEORGIA 

Georgia Supporters for the Gifted and 
Talented 

10185 Sway Branch Drive 
RosweU, GA 30075 

HAWAII 

Hawaii AssodaHon for Ludlectually 
Gifted and Talented 
713 Ulumaika Lp. 
Honolulu, HI 96816 

IDAHO 

Idaho AssodaHon for the Gifted 
Supervisor of Spedal EducaHon 
State Department of Education 
Un B. Jordan Office BuHding 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 

ILUNOIS 

Illinois Coundl for Gifted and 

Talented 

556 Carlyle Lane 

Bolingbrook, IL 60439 

INDIANA 

Indiana Assodation for Gifted and 
Talented 

1229 Kings Cove Court 
Indianapolis, IN 46260 

IOWA 

Iowa Talented and Gifted 
Coundl Bluffs Community Schools 
12 Scott Street 
Council Bluffs, lA 51501 

KANSAS 

Kans^.s Association for Gifted /Talented/ 
Creative 

18515 West 66 Place 
Shawnee, KS 66218 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Association for Gifted Educa* 
tion 



P.O. Box 2082 
Owensboro, KY 43202 

LOUISIANA 

Loui^^ana Assodation for Gifted and 
Talented Students 
Northwestern State University 
Natchitoches, LA 71497 

MAINE 

Maine Assodation for Gifted and 

Takiited Education 

The University School for Gifted/ 

Creative and Talented 

P.O. Box 4353 Station A 

Portland, ME 04101 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Association for Advance- 
ment of Individual Potential 
Box 65 

Milton Village, MA 02187 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan Association for the 
Academically Talented 
2445 O'Brien Road 
Mayville, MI 48744 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Coundl for Gifted and Tal- 
ented 

c/o The Gifted Race 
5701 Normandale Road 
Minneapolis, MN 55424 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Association for the 
Talented and Gifted 
Box 5115 Southern Station 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, MS 39406^207 

MISSOURI 

The Giftec. Association of Missouri 
Hazelwood School District 
15955 New Halls Ferry Road 
Florissant, MO 63031 

MONTANA 

Montana Assodation for Gifted and 
Talented Education 
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c/o Principal Russell Schcx)l 
Second Avenue, NW 
KalispeU,MT 59901 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska Association for Gifted and 
Talented 

Bellevue Public Schools 
2009 Franklin Street 
Bellevue, NE 68005 

NEVADA 

Nevada Association for Gifted 
and Talented 
1207 Arrov'bead Street 
Us Vegas, NV 89106 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Gifted Education Today (GET) 
P.O. Box 108 
Littleton, NH 03561 

NEW JERSEY 
Gifted Quid Society, Inc. 
190 Rock Road 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Society for Development 
of Gifted and Talented 
1301 Sunset Street, SW 
Albuque^jue, NM 87105 

NEW YORK 

New York Association for Gifted and 
Talented Education 
8084 East Seneca Turnpike 
ManUus, NY 13104 

NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina Association for the 
Gifted and Talented 
c/o 1756 Stonewood Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27103 

OHIO 

The Ohio Association for Gifted 
Children 

Licking County School 
20 South Second Street 
Newark, OH 43055 



OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Association for Gifted, 
Creative, and Talented 
112 North Main Street 
Broken Arrow, OK 74012 

OREGON 

Oregon Association for Talented and 
Gifted 

P.O. Box 1703 
Beaverton, OR 97075 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Association for Gifted Edu- 
cation 
P.O. Box 8 

New Britain, PA 18901 
RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island State Advocates of Gifted 

Education 

42 Oregon Avenue 

North Providence, RI 02911 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

South Carolina Consortium for Gifted 
and Talented 

Spartanburg School District 
P.O.Box 970 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 

SOLTE DAKOTA 

Association for Gifted in South Dakota 
2545 Hamet Lane 
Sioux Falls, SD 57103 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Association for the Gifted 
502 Memorial Drive 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 

TEXAS 

Texas Association for the Gifted/ 
Talented 

P.O. Box 9802, #814 
Austin, TX 78766-9002 

UTAH 

Utah Association for Gifted Children 
1122 Washington Street 
Boulevard O^den, UT 84404 



VERMONT 

Vermont Network for the Gifted 
C-150 Living Learning Center 
University of Vermont 
Burlingvon, VT 05405 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia Association for the Education 
of the Gifted 
15429 Eagle Tavern Lane 
CentrevUle, VA 22020 

WASHINGTON 

Northwest Gifted Child Association 
P.O. Box 1226 
Bellevue, WA 98009 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Gifted Education 

Association 

131 East 6th Street 

Willianistown, WV 26187 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Council for the Gifted and 
Talented, Inc. 

3621 West Allerton Avenue 
Greenfield, WI 53221 

WYOMING 

Wyoming Association for Gifted 

Education 

426 M Street 

Rock Spring, WY 82901 
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Appendix 6 
The Common Application 



FRIC ^ ^ ^ 



Agnes Scott • Alfred • Allegheny • American University • Antioch • Bard College • Bates • Beloit • Bennington • Boston University • Brandeis • Bryn 
Mawr • Bucknell • Carleton • Case Western Reserve • Centenary Cbllege of Louisiana • Centre College • Claremont McKenna • Oark University • Coe 
Colby-Sawyer • Colgate • Colorado College • Denison • University of Denver • DePauw • Dickinson • Drew • Earlham • Eckerd • Elmira • Emery 
Fairfield • Fisk • Fordham • Franklin & Marshall • Furman • Gettysburg • Goucher • Grinncll • Guilford • Hamilton • Hampdcn-Sydney • Hampshire 



Hartwick • Haverford • Hobart • Hood 
Law rence • Lehigh • Lewis and Clark • Lin field 
Mills • Millsaps • Morehouse • Mount 
University • Oberlin • Occidental • Ohio 
Puget Sound • Randolph- Macon • Randolph 
Rcdlands • Reed • Rhodes • Rice 
of Rochester • Rollins • St. Lawrence • St. Olaf • Salem 
University of Southern California • Southern Methodist 



Kalamazoo • Konyon • Knox • Lafayette 
Macalester • Manhattan • Manhattanvillc 

COMMON APPLICATION EC/prr&.-.u're^t 

Macon Woman's College • University of 
University of Richmond • Ripon • Umversity 
Sarah Lawrence • Scnpps • Simmons • Skidmore • Smith • University of the South 
Spclman • Stetson • Susquehanna • Swarthmorc • Texas Christian University 



Trinity College • Trinity University • Tulane • Union • Valparaiso • Vinderbilt • Vassar • Wake Forest • Wa^tiington College • Washington 
and Lee • Wells • Wesleyan • Western Maryland • Wheaton • Whitman • Willamette • William Smith • Williams • Wboster • Worcester Polytechnic 



THE 1987-88 COMMON APPLICATION 



WHY A COMMON APPLICATION? 

The colleges and universities listed above have worked together to develop .nd distribute the Common Application. Many of 
the colleges use the Common Application exclusively. All encourage its ^^e and no distinction will be made between it and t^ 
college's own form. 

Extensive experience with this form ove. a period of several years has demonstrated its advantages to both students and 
counselors. The "Application for Undergraduate Admission'' must be completed only once; photocopies may then be sent to 
any number of participating colleges. The same is true of the "School Report" and "Teacher Evaluation" portions. This 
procedure simplifies the college application process by saving time and eliminating unnecessary duplication of effort. 

APPLICANTS: 

Steps for completion of Common Application: 

(1) Please fill out the application for undergraduate admission that accompanies this instruction sheet. 

(2) Have it photocopied for each listed college to which you are applying. 

(3) Mail it, along with the appropriate fee, to the office of admissions of each of the colleges you have chosen. Application fees 
and deadlines for each participating college are listed. 

(4) If you are applying to one of the colleges as an Early Decision Candidate, check for that collegers Early Decision deadline and 
notify the college ofyout intent by attaching a letter to your application. You must also inform your counselor. 

(5) On the back of this sheet listing colleges check in the box to the left of each college to which you are applying and give the 
sheet, along with the School Report, to your guidance counselor. He or she needs this list in order to send school reports for 
you to the colleges. Your school may charge a small fee to cover photocopying, processing, and/or postage. 

(6) If any of the colleges to which you are applying requests a Teacher Evaluation, ask a teacher(^'^ to complete that form as 
instructed and to mail a copy to the appropriate college(s). 

(7) A few of the colleges want additional writing samples. If you are applying to one of those , you may photocopy a paper which 
was submitted as a regular school assignment. The photocopy(ies) should contain the teacher comments and grade. You 
may also submit additional material, such as tapes of musical performances, photographs of art wor' , reports of scientific 
projects, etc. 

(8) Upon receipt of your application some colleges will request supplementary material. Complete this material according to 
their instructions and return as rapidly as possible. Some will give you a deadline date. Note this date is often different 
(usually later) than the application deadline. 

COUNSELORS: 

When a student returns this form to you, complete a school report for him or her and photocopy the report for each of the 
colleges the student has checked. Then mail to each of those colleges a copy of the school repor* with the Secondary School 
Record or a legible copy of the "Transcript" form used in your school. If available, please enclose copies of the School Profile 
and "Transcript" legend. 
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Cblby-Sawyer . Colgate • Cblonfo M SfJn^ T.n^ f * ^"^^e • Qaremont McKenna • CUrk Umversity • &e 

Fairfield ^Fisk. Fo^ham ^F^in^^Ua'liT^u^m^^^^^ Vp-'"- • Ecke^ • E,^ 

Hartwick • Haverford • Hobart • Hood "'"''"^^ * G"""*^" • Guilford • Hamilton • Ha 

Lawrencc«Lehigh»Lewisandaark»LinfieId Kalamazoo • Kcnyon • Knox • Lafayette 

Mills • Millsaps • Morehouse • Mount P*mi/f l\/f niVT A DDT A T^r^Ti.! ^^^^^lester • Manhattan • Manhattanville 

University • Obcrim • Occidental • Ohio ^^^^^^^^^^^ Holyoke • Muhlenberg • New York 

Puget Sound • Randolph-Macon • Randolph Wcslcyan • Pitzer • Pomona • University of 

Redlands • Reed • Rhodes • Rice Macon Woman's College • University of 

of Rochester • Rolhns • St. Lawrence • St. Olaf • Salem • Sarah Ijiwrenre • . c University of Richmond • Ripen • University 

J APPLICATION FOR UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION 

type or print in black ink. ^ complete, copy, and file your application to any one or several of the colleges. Please 



PERSONAL DATA 

Legal name: 



Last 



Prefer to be called: 



^"^^ Middle (complete) Jr , etc. 

(nickname) Former last name(s) if any: 



Sex 



Are you applying as a □ freshman or □ transfer student? 
Permanent home address: 



For the term beginning: . 



Number and Street 



City or Town County 

If different from the above, please give your mailing address for all admission correspondence: 
Mailing address: 



Zip 



Number and Street 



City or Town 

Telephone at mailing address: / 

Area Code Number 

. Citizenship: □ U.S. □ Permanent Resident U.S. □ Other 



Birthdate: . 



State 

Permanent home telephone: 



Zip 



Month Day Year 

Possible area(s) of academic concentration/major: . 

Special college or division if applicable: 

Possible career or professional plans: 



Country 



Area Code 

Visa type 



Number 



. or undecided □ 



Will you be a candidate for financial aid? 
be filed on: 



- or undecided □ 



Yes 



No 



If yes, the appropriate form(s) was/will 



The following items are optional: 

Social Security number, if any: DdlZinnn 

Marital status: 



Place of birth: 



State 



Country 



. Height: 



Father 



Parents* country of birth: Mother . 

What is your first language, if other than English? 

How would you describe yourself: (Please check one) 

O American Indian or Alaskan Niptivp m n /• . .. 

^ ^ □ Other (Speafy) 



. Weight: 




- ACT/CEEB code number . 



-Is your school public? . 



. School telephone: 



List all other secondary schools, including summer schools and programs you have attended beginning with ninth grade. 
Name of School Location (City, State, Zip) Dates Attended 



List all colleges at which you have taken courses for credit and list names of courses on a separate sheet. Please have a transcript sent from each 
institution as soon as possible. 



Name of College 



Location (City, State. Zip) 



Degree Candidate? 



Dates Attended 



If not currently attending school, please check here: □ Describe in detail, on a separate sheet, your activities since last enrolled. 



TEST INFORMATION. Be sure to note the tests required for each institution to which you are applying. The official scores from the 
appropriate testing agency must be submitted to each institution as soon as possible. Please list your test plans below. 



Dates taken or 
to be taken 



Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 
(SAT) 



Achievement 
Tests (ACH) 



Subject 



' American 
College 
Test (ACT) 



FAMILY 

Mother's fiill name: . 



Home address if different from yours: . 



Occupation: 



(Describe briefly) 



Name of college (if any): . 



Name of professional or graduate school (if any): . 
Father's full name: 



Home address if different from yours: . 
Occupation: 



(Oescnbc briefly) 



Name of college (if any): . 



Name of professional or graduate school (if any): . 



. Is she living? . 



(Name of business or organization) 

_ Degree: Year: 



Degree: . 



Year: . 



. Is he living? . 



(Name of business or organization) 

_ Degree: ^ear: 



Degree: . 



Year: . 



If not with both parents, with whom do you make your permanent home: 

Please check if parents are □ separated □ divorced 

Please give names and ages of your brothers or sisters. If they have attended college, give the names of the institutions attended, degrees, and 
approximate dates: 



T4T 



ACADEMIC HONORS 

Briefly describe any scholastic distinctions or honors you have won beginning with ninth grade: 



EXTRACURRICULAR AND PERSONAL ACTIVITIES 

Please list your principal extracurricular, community, and family activities and hobbies in the order of their interest to you. Include specific 
events and/or major accomplishments such as musical instrument played, varsity letters earned, etc. Please (i^) in the right column those 
^ctivitiej> you hope to pursue in college. ^ 



Activity 



Grade level 
or post- 
secondary (p,s.) 

10 11 12 PS. 



Approximate 
time spent 
Hours Weeks 
per week per year 



Positions held, 
honors won, 
or letters earned 



Do you 
plan to 
participate 
in college? 



WORK EXPERIENCE 

List any job (including summer employment) you have held during the past three years. 



Specific nature 
of work 



Employer 



Approximate dates 
of employment 



Approximate no. of 
hours spent per week 



In the space provided below, briefly discuss which of these activities (extracurricular and personal activities or work experience) has had the 
Tiosi meaning for you, and why. 



PERSONAL STATEMENT 

This personal statement helps us become acquainted with you in ways different from courses, grades, test scores, and other objective data. // 
enables you to demonstrate your ability to organize thoughts and express yourself. Please write an essay about one of the topics listed below. You 
may attach e::tra pages (bame size, please) if your essay exceeds the limits of this page. 

1) Evaluate a significant exoerience or achievement that has special meaning to you. 

2) Discuss some issue of personal, local, or national concern and its importance to you. 

3) Indicate a person who has had a significant influence on you, and describe that influence. 



I understand that: (1) it is my responsibility to rcpon any changes in my schedule to the colleges to which I am applying, and (2) /// am an 
Early Decision Candidate, that I must attach a letter with this application notifying that college of my intent. 

My signature below indicates that all information contained in my application is complete, factually correct, and honestly presented. 



Signature l^ate 

These colleg are committed to administer all educational policies and activities without discrimination on the bans of race, color, religion, 
national or ethnic origin, age, handicap, or sex. The admissions process at private undergraduate institutions is exempt from the federal 
regulation implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 



Colby-sawyer . Colgate . Cblo^o^ g™ ^SonV^S.^Tof^Lnv^^Tek^^ .* ^^'Tc T'""' ' "^'^ ^"--"'^ * «^ 

Kalamazoo • Kenyon • Knox • Lafayette 

COMMON APPLICATION 



Macalester • Manhattan • ManhattanvHle 
Holyoke • Muhlenberg • New York 
Wesleyan • Pitzer • Pbmona • University of 
Macon Woman's College • University of 
University of Richmond • Ripon • University 



Fairfield • Fisk • Fordham 
Hartwick • Haverford • Hobart • Hood 
Lawrence ©Lehigh • Lewis and Clark • Linfield 
Mills • Millsaps • Morehouse • Mount 
University • Oberlin • Occidental • Ohio 
Puget Sound • Randolph- Macon • Randolph 
Redlands • Reed • Rhodes • Rice 

of Rochester • Rollins • St Ijiwrence • <:f niaf m c^u«, • c «u . ^ . University of Ricl 

Umvershy of Southern C l.ft^nrT soL?^ Me.ho S '.^f * * 

THnlty College • Trinity University . 7". Union . V^na?alo i IJ^Imu * Susquehanna . Swarthmore • Texas Chnstran University 
ana Ue . Wells * Wesleyan . Wes.Ln M^^nd 

SCHOOL REPORT 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ADVISOR EVALUATION 

TTie colleges and universities listed above encourage the use of this form. No distinction will be made between it and the collepe\ nu,n fnrn. 
The accompanying instructions tell you how to complete the copy and file with any one or severaTof the coTeges P^a^ type ^fpL- nS'k 



APPLICANT 




After filling in your name and address below, give this form to your college advisor. 




Student name- 




Mtddle (complete) 

Addre<;s- 


Jr.. etc 


Cay State 


Zip 



SECONDARY SCHOOL COLLEGE ADVISOR 

After filling in the blanks below, use both sides of this form to descnbe the applicant 

This candidate ranks in a class of students. 

The rank covers a period from to 



(mo ,yr) 

nearest tenth from the top. The rank is weighted . 
Of this candidate's graduating class. 



(mo lyr.) 

. unA^eighted . 



. If 3 precise rank is not available, please indicate rank to the 



How long have you known the applicant? 

In what context have you known the applicant? . 



y/o plan to attend a four-year college. 



What are the first words that come to your mind to describe the applicant? . 



Advisor^s name (please print or type): . 



I^t 



hrst 



Mtddle 



Position: . 



. School: 



School address: . 



Office telephone: 



Area code 



Number 



. S;hool CEEB/ACT Code □□□□□□ 



(pZe'lZckt^^^^^^ '"""""^ ^"-^ '"^'"'^ 'f"^""""'- "school profile and nanscrip, lesend. 



er|c 



Please feel free to write whatever you think is important about this student, including a des^'^'^tion of academic and personal characteristics 
We are particularly interested in the candidate's intellectual promise^ motivation, relative maturity, integrity, independence, originality, 
initiative, leadership potential, capacity for growth, special talents, and enthusiasm We welcome i nformation that will help us to differentiate 
this student from ethers. 



(Optional) I recommend this student: □ With reservation □ Fairly strongly □ Strongly □ Enthusiastically 
Signature: C)ate: 



CONHDENTIALITY: 

Wc value your comments highly and ask that you complete this form in the knowledge that it may be retained in the student's file should the applicant 
matriculate at a member college. In accordance with the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, matriculating students do have access to their 
permanent files which may include forms such as this one. Colleges do not provide access to admissions records to applicants, those students who are rejected, 
or those students who decline an offer of admission. Again, your comments are important to us and we thank you for your cooperation These colleges are 
committed to administer all educational policies and activities without discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, national or ethnic origin, age, 
handicap, or sex. The admissions process at pi ite undergraduate institutions is exempt from the federal regulation implementing Title IX of the Education 
' mendments of 1972. 



Hartwick • Havcrford • Hobart • Hood ^ ^ * • Guilfo^ 

Uwrcncc«Lehigh«Lcwisandaark«LinfieId Kalamazoo • Kcnyon • Knox • Lafayette 

Mills • Millsaps • Morehouse • Mount rTllVflVfriM A DDY ir^ATTrklVT r/^.^^'^^^^^^ • Manhattan • Manhattanville 
UmvcKity J Oberlin • Occidental • Ohio ^^^'^^^^^^^^ • Muhlenberg • New York 

Pugct Sound • Randolph-Macon • Randolph Wesleyan • Pitzcr • Pomona • University uf 

Kcdiands • Reed • Rhodes • Rice Macon Woman's College • University of 

Of Rochester • RolKns • St. Lawrence • St. Olaf • Salem • Sarah Uwrence • Smnn. • c e.V.™^^'^^ of Richmond • Ripon • University 

^^Z'r^.^' ''"!r''^ ^^"^^^"'^ • Southern Melhod.st • S^man T L^^^^^ • SMmorc . Smith • Umversi^; of the South 

T.^^^^^f. • ^"'"^^''"y • T^^^"^ • ^"'on • ValpaSso i Vande bHt I VaS ^ w / p '"^"'uf u* '^'"'^ ^"'^ersity 

and Ue • Wells • Wesleyan . Western Maryland • Wheaton • Ltman ^"^^^ 

TEACHER EVALUATION 



STUDENT: 
Student name 

Tint ' 

Address 



TEACHER: 

P'^^^^^t!t£l':;L°^^^^^ choosing fro. a.ong highly qualified candidates. We are 

your references promptly. A photocopy of hT reference form o? anothe TftZ ^"'T^ qualifications for college. Please submit 
acceptable. You are encouraged to keep h Sal of thTs' ?orm in vour nriva '"f'' ^^'Pf °" ^^"^'^ °f '"is student is 
recommendations. We are grateful for your assistance ^ " '^e student need additional 

CONHDENTIALiTY: 

o^'=£.:Ss;Ltn^;£^^^^^^ 

committed to administer all educational poBdes and ac^vS'Sm Icrim^n^^^^^^ cooperation. Tliesc colleges are 



Piease return a photocopy of this sheet to the appropriate admissions office(s) in the envelope(s) provided you by this student. 

Teacher's Name (please print or type) 

Secondary School . 

School Address 



- Position . 



Street 



Otv 



Stale 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

How long have you known this student and in what context? , 



Ztp 



What are the first words that come to your mind to describe this 



student? , 



List the courses you have .aught this student, noting for each the student's year in .hoo. (,0th. , ,th. ,2th) and the level of course difficulty 
(AP, accelerated, honors, elective, etc.). 



EVALUATION 

Please feel free to write whatever you think is important about the applicant, including a description of academic and personal characteristics. 
We are particularly interested in the candidate s intellectual purpose, motivation, relative maturity, integrity, independence, originality, 
initiative, leadership potential, capacity for growth, special talents, and enthusiasm. We welcome information that will help us to differentiate 
this student from others. 



RATINGS 

Compared to other college-bound students whom you have taught, check how you would rate this student in terms of academic skills and 
potential: 

One of the top 
Very Good few 
Below Good (well above Excellent encountered in 

I>jo basis Average Average (above average) average) (top 109^) my career 





Creative, original thought 
















Motivation 
















Independence, initiative 
















Intellectual ability 
















Academic achievement 
















Written expression of ideas 
















Effective class discussion 
















Disciplined work habits 
















Potential for growth 
















SUMMARY 
EVALUATION 















g'-nture Date 



THE 1987-88 COMMON APPLICATION 



Legal name: 



Last 



First 



Middle 



□ Agnes Scott College, Decatur, GA 

□ Alfred University^ Alfred, NY 

□ Allegheny College, MeadeviIIe» PA 

□ The American University, Washington^ DC 

□ Antioch College, Yellow Springs, OH 

□ Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 

□ Bates College, Lewiston, ME 

□ Beloit College, Beloit, WI 

□ Bernington College, Bennington, VT 

□ Boston University, Boston, MA 

□ Brandeis University, Waltham, MA 

□ Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, PA 

□ Bucknell University, Lewisburg, PA 

□ Carleton College, Northfield, MN 

□ Case Western Reserve University, Qeveland, OH 

□ Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, LA 

□ Centre College, Danville, KY 

□ Claremont McKenna College, Qaremont, CA 
U Qark University, Worcester, MA 

□ Coe College, Cfedar Rapids, lA 

□ Colby-Sawyer College, New London, NH 

□ Colgate University, Hamilton, NY 

□ Colorado College, Colorado Springs, CO 

□ Denisoii University, Granville, OH 

□ University of Denver, Denver, CO 

□ DePaaw University, Greencastle, IN 

□ Dickinson College, Carlisle, PA 

□ Drew University, Madison, NJ 

□ Earlham College, Richmond, IN 

□ Eckerd College, St. Petersburg, FL 

□ Elmira College, Elmira, NY 

□ Emory University, Atlanta, GA 

□ Fairfield University, Fairfield, CT 

□ Fisk University, Nashville, TN 

□ Fordham University, Bronx, NY 

□ Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, PA 

□ Furman University, Greenville, SC 

□ Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, PA 

□ Goucher College, Towson, MD 

□ Grinnell College, Grinnell, lA 

□ GuiKord College, Greensboro, NC 

□ Hamilton College, Qinton, NY 

□ Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, VA 

□ Hampshire CrJIege, Amherst, MA 

□ Hartwick College, Oneonta, NY 

□ Haverford College, Haverford, PA 

□ Hobart College, Geneva, NY 

□ Hood Cblleje, Frederick, MD 

□ Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, MI 

□ Kenyon College, Gambier, OH 

□ Knox College, Galesburg, IL 

□ Lafayette College, F.3ston, PA 

□ Lawrence University, Appleton, WI 

□ Lehigh University, Bethlehem, PA 

□ Lewis and Qark College, Portland, OR 

□ Linfield College, McMinnville, OR 

□ Macalester College, St. Paul, MN 

□ Manhattan College, Riverdale, NY 

□ Manhattanville College, Purchase, NY 



□ Mills College, Oakland, CA 

□ Millsaps College, Jackson, MS 

□ Morehouse College, Atlanta, GA 

□ Mount Holyoke College. South Hadley, MA 

□ Muhlenberg College, Allentown, PA 

□ New York University, New York, NY 

□ Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 

□ Occidental College, Los Angeles, CA 

□ Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, OH 

□ Pitzer College, Qaremont, CA 

□ Pomona College, Qaremont, CA 

□ University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, WA 

□ Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, VA 

□ Randolph- Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, VA 

□ University of Redlands, Redlands, CA 

□ Reed College, Portland, OR 

□ Rhodes College, Memphis, TN 

□ Rice University, Houston, TX 

□ University of Richmond, Richmond, VA 

□ Ripon College, Ripon, WI 

□ University of Rochester, Rochester, NY 

□ Rollins College, Winter Park, FL 

□ St. Lawrence University, Canton, NY 

□ St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN 

□ Salem College, Winston-Salem, NC 

□ Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, NY 

□ Scripps College, Claremont, CA 

□ Simmons College, Boston, MA 

□ Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, NY 

□ Smith College, Northampton, MA 

□ The University of the South, Sewanee, TN 

□ University of Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 

□ Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 

□ Spelman College, Atlanta, GA 

□ Stetson University, Deland, FL 

□ Susquehanna University, Selingrove, PA 

□ Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, PA 

□ Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, TX 

□ Trinity College, Hartford, CT 

□ Trinity University, San Antonio, TX 

□ Tulane University, New Orleans, LA 

□ Union College, Schenectady, NY 

□ Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, IN 

□ Vanderbilt University, Nashville, TN 

□ Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, NY 

□ Wake Forest University, Winston-Salem, NC 

□ Washington College, Chestertown, MD 

□ Washington and Lee University, Lexington VA 

□ Wells College, Aurora, NY 

□ Wesleyan University, Middletown, CT 

n Western Maryland College, Westminster, MD 

□ Wheaton College, Norton, MA 

□ Whitman College, Walla Walla, WA 

□ Willamette University, Salem, OR 

□ William Smith College, Geneva, NY 

□ Williams College, Williamstown, MA 

□ College of Wooster, Wooster, OH 

□ Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, MA 



ERLC 



Agnes Scott • Alfred • Allegheny • American University • Antioch • Bard College • Bates • Beloit • Bennington • Boston University • Brandeis • Bryn 
Mawr • Bucknell • Carleton • Qise Western Reserve • Centenary College of Louisiana • Centre College • CV 'cmont McKcnna • Qark University • Coc 
Colby-Sawyer • Colgate • Colorado College • Deriison • University of Denver • DePauw • Dickinson • Drew • Earlham • Eckerd • Elmira •Emery 
Fairfield • Fisk • Fordham • Franklin & Marshall • Furman • Gettysburg * Goucher • Grinnell • Guilford • Hamilton • Ha ipden -Sydney • Hampshire 



Hartwick • Havcrford • Hobart • Hood 
Lawrence^Lehigh* Lewis and Clark«Linfield 
Mills • Millsaps • Morehouse • Mount 
University • Oberlin • Occidental • Ohio 
Puget Sound • Randolph-Macon • Rand, .ph 
Redlands • Reed • Rhodes • Rice 
of Rochester • Rollins • St. Lawrence • St. Olaf • Salem • 
University of Southern California • Southern Methodist < 



Kalamazoo f Kenyon • Knox • Lafayette 
Macal"Mer • Manhattan • Manhattanville 

COMMON APPLICATION iLIC^rS-'-u^.^" 

Macon Woman's College • University of 
University of Richmond • Ripon • University 
Sarah Lawrence • Scripps • Simmons • Skidmore • Smith • University of the South 
Spelman • Stetson • Susquehanna • Swarthmore • Texas Christian University 



Tnnity College • Tnnity University • Tulanc • Union • Valparaiso • Vanderbilt • Vassar • Wake Forest • Washington College • Washington 
and Lee • Wells • Wesleyan • Western Maryland • Wheaton • Whitman • Willamette • William Smith • Williams • Wooster • rcester Pblytechnic 



THE 1987-88 COMMON APPLICATION 



APPLICANT. Keep this sheet for yv 
to your guidance couns 



. On the sheet to your left, check m the box each coilegc to which you are applying and give that sheet 



□ AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, DECATUR. GA 30030. Women $25 Fall se- 
mester application deadline is 12^1 for early decision. 1/15 for scholarship candi- 
dates, 3/1 for regular decision. Notification is 12/15 for early decision, 2/1 for 
scholarship eandidates. d 4/1 for regular decision, "deadline for Jan. admission 
IS 12/1. Requires SAT or ACT. SAT preferred. Thre chievement Tests (English 
Composition. Math Level 1 and one other) stro»*^( ^commended Campus in- 
terview recommended. Terms begin 8/28, 1/20. 

□ ALFRED UNIVERSir' ALFRED, NY 14802. Coed $25 Dcadhne. 2/1. 
Early deetston deadhne 12/ 1 otification 12/15. Regular nonfication is by rolling 
dcasion with 5/1 reply date, t^equires SAT or ACT One teacher or guidance 
counselor recommendation required. Terms begin 8/31 and 1/18, 

□ ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, PA 16335. Coed. $25 Deadline 
2/15. Requires the SAT or ACT. Achievement Tests recommended, but not re- 
quired. Recommendation from one recent teacher in an academic subject and one 
recommendation from guidance counselor required Mid-sr grades and supple- 
mentary information required Deadhne for first round of early decision is 11/30. 
n-)tification is 12/15. Deadline for second round of early decision is 1/15. notifi- 
cation IS 2/1. Deadline for regular dec.aion is 2/15. notification is 4/1 Terms begin 
9/in, 1/5 and 3/29. 

L THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTVN, DC 20016-8001 Coed. 
$25. Deadline. General— 2/1. SAT or ACT required and English Achievement 
Test recommended Deadline for early decision i« 11/15. notificalior , 12/31 
Regular notification is by 4/15 Terms begin 8/31. 1/19 and 5/18. 

□ ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OH 45387. Coed. $25 SAT or 
ACT recommended Supplementary information required Interview is strongly 
recommended as is visit to campus. Regular notification is by •oiling admissions 
after 12/15 with 5/1 reply date. Terms l>cgin in Sept . Jan and April 

□ BARD COLLEGE, ANNAN DALE-ON -HUDSON, NY 12504 Coed $25 
Deadline for regular application. 2/15 Early Decision deadline 12/1. notification 
by 1/1. SAT or ACT optional Additional writing sample strongly recommended 
Immediate Decision Plan offers same day notification through specially scheduled 
(by appointment) one day admission programs conducted from Nov -Feb Regular 
notification is 4/1. Terms begin Sept and Feb. All freshmen attend 3 week Work- 
shop in Language and Thinking immediately pnor to freshman year 

□ BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, ME 04249. Coed. $35 Deadline* 2/1. Re- 
quires ihree Achievement Tests (including English) or ACT Submission of the 
SAT IS optional. Counselor, teacher and personal recommendations required 
Additional writing sample recommended Deidline for the first round of early 
deasion is 12/1. notification by 12/24. deadline for the second round of early 
decisions is 1/1. notification by 1/24. Regular notification is by 4/15 Apphcation 
deadline for Jan. entrance is 11/15. notification by 12/13. Terms begin in Sept and 
Jan.. Short Term begins 4/20 

□ BELOIT COLLEGE, BE:.0IT, WI 53511 Coed $20. Deadline 3/15 pre- 
ferred. Deadhne for early decision is 12/15. notification date is 1/15 Requires the 
SAT or ACT Interview required tn some cases, optional for most candidates 
Regular notification is by roUing admissions. Terms begin 8/17 and 1/14. 

□ BENNINGTON COLLEGE, BENNINGTC^, VT 05201 Coed $25 Rolling 
admissions One teacher recommendation rc quired On-campus or alumni inter- 
view generally required Parental assessment of student requested D^^adhne for 
early decision applications is 11/1. Notification date is 12/15 Entry in Sept and 
March. I^T work program Jan. and Feb SAT required Achievement Tests 
optional. 

□ BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MA 02215 Coed $35. Deadline 1/15 
Requires SAT or ACT. and Achievement Tests for accelerated programs Supple- 
mentary information required One counselor and teacher recomnrendations re- 
quired. Deadhne for an early decision application is 11/15. notification is 11' 1 5 
Regular notification is by 4/15, lerms begin 9/3 and 1/12 

□ BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, WALTHAM, MA 02254 Coed $40. Deadline 2< 
1 Requires the SAT V and M and three Achievement T^sts or the ACT. One 



teacher recommendation requNcu Deadline for an early decision s "atton is 1/ 
1 , notification is within foun/eeks of receipt of completed applicaii Regular 
notification is 4/15 Terms begin in Sept and heb. 

□ BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA 19010. Women $35. Deadhne 
I/I5 Early decision deadline fall, 11/15, winter. 1/15, notification for fall, 12/15, 
winter, 2/1. Requires SAT, three Achievement Tests, personal interview, two 
teacher recommendations and supplementary information Regular notification 
date IS 4/15. Terms begin in Sept. and Jan 

□ BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PA 17837 Coed $25. Deadline 
1/1 Requires the SAT or ACT Two teacher recommendations requiied Deadhne 
for an early deci<iion application is 12/1: notification is by 12/15 Regul?*" notifi- 
cation date: by 4/1 Term begins in Sept. 

□ CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MN 55057 Coed $30 Deadline 
2/1 SAT (preferred) or ACT, three Achievcmen* Tests (including English) rec- 
ommended but not required Additional teacher evaluation recommended Dead- 
line for Early Decision (Fall Option) is 12/1. notification by 12/15, deadline for 
Harl> Decision (Winter Option) i notification by 2/15, candidate must reply 
by 3/1 Regular Decision notification by 4/15, candidates' reply date is 5/1 Terms 
begin in Sept., Jan. and March 

□ CASE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND. OH 44106 
Coed $20. Dead'-^es 11/15 for Early Decision. 2/1 for Competitive Scholarships, 
3/1 final application deadline Requires the SAT or ACT, strongly recommend 
three Act. . . ' Tests, including English Composition Supplementary infor- 
mation required Terms begin tn late Aug , mid-Jan and June 

□ CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORi', LA 71104 
Coed. $20 Deadline Reeomincnded deadline March 1 Requires the SAT or 
ACT Notification i . by rolling admissions Terms begin 8/24 and 1/27. 

□ CENTRE COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KY 40422 Coed $25 Deadline 3/l.« 
notification 3/15 SAT or ACT required One teacher recommendation required 
Term begins 9/12, 

□ CLAREMONT MCKENNA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CA 9I7II Coed 
$30 Deadline 2/1 Early decision application deadline 12/1, notification 1/10 
Deadline for candidates far McKcnna achievement prize 1/15 Requires SAT One 
teacher and one counselor recommendation required Regular notificatt )n date is 
4/1. Terms begin in early Sept. and mid*Jan 

□ CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MA O.olO Coed $35 Deadhne 2/ 
15 Requires the SAT Requires English Achievement, preferably wiih essay One 
teacher recommendation required. Deadline for early decision appdieation is 12/ 
15, notification 1/15 Regular notification date is 4/1 Terms begin 8/29 and 1/18 

□ COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, I A 52402 Coed $20 Deadline 5/1 SAT 
or ACT required One counselor recommendation required Supplemental infor- 
mation required Early Decisio'^ deadline is 12/31, notification by 1/31. Regular 
decision applications received by 2/t will ' ; notified by 2/15, applications received 
by 3/1 will be notified bv 3/15 

n COLBY-SAWYER COLLEGE, NEW LONDON. NH 03,57 Women $25 
t\cquires the SaT or ACT One recommendation required Interview recom- 
mended Deadhne for an early decision application is 12/1, noti^catton is by 12/ 
15 Regular notification is by rolling admissions after 1/1 Terms begin in Sept 
and Jan 

□ COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMIL'' ON, NY 13346 Coed $40 Deadhne 1/ 
l.*? Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests (including English Composi- 
tion) jr ACT. Two teacher recommendatio' quired. Deadhne for an early 
decision applicaiion is by rolling admissions until 1/15. notification within 2-3 
weeks after completion of application Regular notification date is in early April 
Term begins in Sept 

□ COLORADO COLLEGE, COLORADO SPRINGS, CO 80903 Coed $30 
Deadline 2/1 Requires the SAT or ACT Supplemental y information required 
Two teacher recommendations required Early decision possible based on individ- 
ual request Terms begin in summer and fall for freshmen and transfers and Jan 



ERIC 



1^ 



for tnasten only. Notifictdon dare is 4/M5 

Rc^T^at'^^^^'-^'^'^'^ O"^-'"^-'' Coed, $25, Dcadbnc 2/1 
S'^I<",ACr, One teacher recommendation required. Early deasion 

il^a^m «'«^''«^0" notificauonl by 4/ f:^7n4'SpS 

U UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. DENVER. CO SOm rn,rt 17n n.,^i 
rolhjjg (3/1 preferred). Requires the SAT or Act C^elJ'^or "d on^ tc^^^^^^^^^^ 

m R'S"'" """fiction is by rolling admission. aLc% beirin 9m 

U DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. GREENCASTLE. IN 46135. Coed $25 Deadline 
for early notification is ll'l; 12/1; notification by end of December Deadline for 
X'«nSt«Z T- ''T^ " "'S"'^ recommendeThat sS sit 
t^ab b^^lf ^,f? «""P'«"= application ma- 

mSeqmreS^ ^'^'^ ^CT, Supplei;'entary infor- 

ReqSK^^'t^^^''^'"-^- ''^ Deadline. 3/1 

15 1 h L^^fi-^nL L^^' ^ "f''' P'^"'' application deadline of 12/ 
5 wth notification by 1/1 and application deadline of £?! with notification bv 2^ 
"l"' 3/15 and 3/30. TeriTliein »S a„d 1/17 

DL™^VSi'l3]= 't''™- ^^"^^ Coid^S^'^Se^ne-'li 's 
Ueadline for Drew Scholars Program. J/l, Requires the SAT or ACT and three 

applSTs^lS-- ^"TfiS* C°-P°«i'-"^ deadh^^lr an e'Jl? dec's oS 

u'SX"n'm'slpt"°and"^r " ^''^^ 

SAT^^A^fif^'-f^^; ^'9"»0ND. IN 47374 Coed. $20 Requires the 
SAT or ACT (SAT preferable). One teacher and one counselor recomirendat on 
required Additional submission of creative or academic reqS oead nj 
£X.'^ ''^^c"'". JPP''^*""" " 12^1; notification date is 12/15, Early Act on 
t^^'V V^*"" °" 2^1- Regular decision appto ion deadhne is 

ibtpn'^/^^i:""/^' ^' ■^-''""PP""""" deadline is';^15''T:™Tfrr 1987! 

°ilfnSirefief^f„'^i,^f^^"'"^^^ fi. ii7ii. Coed $15. Deadline- 
Ime for aSTrL 'J^ ^ ' ACT 0„e t..K:her recommendation required Dead- 
Reeular notf^non?. *PP '"T " '"'^ "lec'S'on notification by I/I 

a ELMIRA COLLEGE. ELM IRA. NY 14901 Coed $20, Requires two teacher 
If^""""'- Requ'.res the SAT or ACT. and writing sampTe CaXs^f^^^^^^^^ 
decision deadline 11/1, notif&tion by 12/1 Regular 
Jan"an™Ap"nL ^P'' ^""i J^"' transfers! 

Rea^'!J«''.H "^1t^"^!J^ ATLANTA. GA 30322. Coed $25, Deadhne,' 2/1 
ilrHr Achievement Tests recommended Deadline for an 

is oy 4/1. Terras begin 8/30. 1/17 and June, CA pertains to College of Arts and 
toences Applications for Fmanaal Aid are enclosed with adSns fo7ms or 
K^»'requ!?ld A'"' S'^den. Financial A?d 

3°l'^^17rfs^t'^ATf i'^^r^/''"^'-''- "^^"^'^ Coed, $30 Deadline 
DumoSl K^f, . Achievement Tests recommended for placemen, 

nS on ^M^ S'^'f^^i'''"''.''"''''' early deciL; 12/1 

K m Sem^rt ■ftrais for fre-'-men begin in Sep- , terms for transfer studen.i 
n p^t^ /,vM/^ii?J^^^'"P"' '"'efview strongly recommended, 
R~T^Ta^r^^l".'^'''''^- ^"""^"^ Coed $10, Deadhne 6/15, 
N^SfiSt on «^ rnm™^- '^'"'=^'"Le"' Tests recommended, but not required, 
i-ii" ^ admissions Terms begin 8/31 and 1/11 

ms R^J^rclei^^^^^^ ^"^^ "5 Application deadhSe 

Duroo«s^yhm , ^ Achievement Tests recommended for placement 

'equ'red); English Composition, language, math or science 
Supplementary information required; deadline: 2 weekslfter application Dea"- 

Zi^:d^'±:rT',L''ll: """fi"""" "ate .s by 

rouing aomissions. Terms begin in Sc., and Jan 

a FRA-'KLIN i MARSHALL COLLhCE. LANCASTER. PA 17604 Coed 
™nt T^sV—d w'"f ' English Cumposilion AchiTve- 

^:^«%sxrisr2rr 

nonfication date is 3/1. T;rms begin 9/9. 9/15 """""""" "^^ " '""^ "^egilar 

□ GETTYSBURG COLLEGE. GETTYSBURG PA 17325-1484 CM iTi 
Deadline; 2/l.S Requires SAT (preferred) or ACT Deadline for reaHr<fccilon 
application is b«ween 11/15.2/1; notification date is 12/15-2/15 Reg^la? * ifica 
lion da e is by early April. Terms begin 9/2 and 1/13, ^ 
?^l"j^Ji^S^9''''£p^- BALTIMORE. MD 21204. Coed $25 Deadline 3/ 
1. preferred Requires the SAT or ACT, TWo teacher (one from EnglishTeacher 
and counselor recommendations, essay and interview\equired. Deadline "or an 

klMn ™ "/"^P """'J " """fication date is 12/10, Regular not'fi a loS 
IS by rolling admissions Tem begins in late Aug nuiuKauon 

□ GRJNNELL COLLEGE GRINNELL. lA 50112. COed, $25, Deadline, 2/1 



Early decision deadline 12/1. notification 1/15 Requires SAT or ACT One 

P COLLEGE. GREENSBORO. NC 27410 Coed $20 Deadline 

T^t^'rV^mmrdrd'cT'^ "T"""™ " Requires SAT or ACT.^Ach" 
Jfnni^f^ ? °"e counselor recommendation required. Ad. 

fir/tergitenT;;?'''''' '^-«" 

RcZcJt^SAlTI^'\^'-'T.^^ «5 Deadline; 1/15. 

strX rrecn„,J^:L/H / "1'^ Achievement Tests recommended Interview 
able) Add t^nTl ^m^^^ preferably on campus (off-campus alumni interviews avail- 
aoic). Additional wpting sample required. One teacher recommendation and mi. 
n pi'n nVaTn P'^" ' Early Decision is 11/15 nonfication 2/ 

s by 4/^5 Te?;&^^ """fication 2/15, Regular notification 

D haMPD ?) "P*" ""'y "> 'ransfer applicants ) 

U /MMPp '■'■SYDNEY COLLEGE. HAMPDEN-SYDNEY. VA 23943 Men 
$30, Deadline: 3/1, Deadline for early decision is 11/15. notificat on 12/15 ReS 
notification date between 2/15 and 4/15 SAT or ACT required Tiree A^t^et 

recSmme'nd ^"A'" ""^ "^"8'^ recoLende^^S^e teache' 

««H r,."^^;'f t J'™' '^S'" '"e Aug and mid-Jan 

□ HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE. AMHERST, MA 01002 Coed $35 The SAT and 
s^rn,;!'^'"' ^'"'/'J "P"""''- supplementary material required Interv^w 
fble *eI llT,'Jltl'^H-P'.V'"?!,^°"?^'"P"''°"-" 

g'./:^:" a'g^'^Tpr:^^ ^pp"-"''- 

□ HARTWICK COLLEGE. ONEONTA, NY 13820 Coed $25 Deadline 3/1 

Der.'oV ''''Jf O"' re^mme^atioTrequfred Ea^^^W 

Dec^^on candidates may apply Sy written request anyfme up to^roeasions 
no fi^^.T'nn"*™ «eeks after application is complete but not prior tol2 1 Regu°S 
Z fT °' Ter.is begin Sept" 

Vi^Rctr^sIL ^at"Pk- "4''f«fO«D. PA 19041 Coed $30 Deadhne; 
1/15 Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests, including English Comno- 
S l^nn,^*".'"'"" recommendations required Supplementary matena I requTrS 
Personal interview required of candidates who live withm 150 mTes and exwcted 
of other candidates Deadlines for an early decision application are 11/15 ^Sd 1/1 
notifi^canon dates are 12/15 and 2/1 Regu/ar notificatiSS i?4/?5 '4™s begin 

AmZT" '^'"■"'■"e,"' Test, or ACT Two teacher^ecommendk^lons required 
it 1/ nonfiTaS 'T""^'^?'^ '"'y decision apphca on 

and 3/27 eompletion of credentials Terms begin 9/8. 1/3 

ReqTreTsA^oJ-iCT f/'J^p'"^^^- '"^ ^'f Deadline: 3/31 

p,7fi^ct;:;^'dS»^^ 
faTc ^gTd-rjr p""« 

□ K/IMM^ZOO COLLEGE. KALAMAZOO. Ml 49007. Coed $20 Dead- 
la^',o;ta"Sl ef r,l"f ' V'";^ or ACT'SiTe'tearher r^ccom^'mM 
S l/O/28 and 6/20^^ " " ™ * b.ginning 10/1, Terms begin 

Req^Ji^^^AT o?aJ^°,^- ^^"^^^^^^^ $35, Deadline 2/15 

ar^l 2/? f^7?n ^ '" I""'* recommended Early deasion deadhnes 
T"m?agr|areAu^:dtX «egularnouficationon4.1 

0 KNOX COLLEGE. GALESBURG. IL 61401 Coed $20, Deadhne 4/1 Re- 
and ^t?Ma(S " ''^ " ''^ ^•'■"'^'""'^ ^ 

□ LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. EASTON. PA 18042 Coed $30 Deadl,,,- ?yi 
Requires the SAT and three Achievement Test mdud^^ng Engl"h Cora^^^^ 

Shn'ra;; "h:?""" '"'"r" reco'mZda,,oZ'qu 5 

Deadhne for an early decision application is 1/15. notification dales 11/1 12/1 1/ 

n AW&Tl^^f^Vl^*'^^ Terms begin 8/30 and 1/23 

U LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. APPLETON. Wl S49I2 Coed $"-5 Deadhne 

1 5 Tnd 5/ 1''""'^'''' Early decision deadhnes 12/1 andl/15 w th not ifica lon 

iL^irrt^o'^Sr^epeT'^rs^b^^^nl^^^^^^ 

?ReqSK^ -V 
1 Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests Deadline for an carlv .i*.r.Q.nn 

ffirA'.'iriS'"" " «e.u?arSc^t:o:.r4%'''?jr 

S^i'i"'"-,,'?.'^'' '^'•'""^ COLLECT. PORTLAND. OR 97219 Coed $3S 
r«enne'ach fin'^anrd'''' «ecommendanon required fro'm one 

cl^Z J^f r, an academic subject and one recommendation from guidance 

»v''T^S;"^rl^r3/t"'"" "^^^^^^ 

O LINFIELD COLl 5. MCMIh'NVILLE. OR 97128 Coed $30 Deadline 
rolling Notification aticr 12/15 Requires SAT WP,C T o, ACT One coun Ir 
and one English teacher recommendation required, Ter.i.s begin 8/28 |/4 "/9 




□ MACALESTER COLLtOE, ST PAUL, 55105 Coed $25 Dcdillinc. 2/ 
1, notihcdtton 3/21 Requires SAT or AC^ Two Kachcr and one counselor rcc- 
ommenddtions required Supplementary mformatioi required Additional writing 
sample recommended Ejriy decision d.'adlines 12/1 ^nO 1/15 with notification 12^ 
15 and 2/15 respectively Terms begin 9 '8 and 2/3, 

□ MANHATTAN CO'MEGE,RIVERUME, NY 10471 Coed $25 Deadline 
3/1. Requires SAT (preferred) or ACT Motificauon is by rolbng admissions 
Interview strongly recommended. Terms begin Sept and Jan 

□ MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE. PURCHASE. NY 10577 Coed $25 
Deadline 3/1 Requires the SAT or ACT, alternate plan requinng an English 
Achievement Test is available Two teacher recommendations required Deadline 
for an early decision application is 12/1 . notification date is 1/1 Regular notifica- 
tion is by rolhng admissions beginning 2/1 Terms begin Sept and Jan 

□ MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CA 946U Women $25 Priority decjdiine 
2/1 Requires the SAT or ACT. Achievement Tests recommended Supplementary 
information required, deadline* 2/1 One teacher and one counselor recommen- 
dation required Deadline for an early decision application is 11/1, notir> a'< >n 
date IS 12/15. Regular notification date is early April Terms begin in fali .1 

Snng. 
MILLS APS COl\f%GE JACKSON, MS 39210 Coed $2,5 Requires SAT or 
ACT Regular notification 12/1, 1/15, 3/1, 4/1 Terms begin 8/22 and 1/11 
U MOREHOUSE COLLEGE, ATLANTA^ GA30M4 }Aqx\,%2\ Deadline Prior- 
ity by 4/15. Early decision by 11/15, notification by 12/15 Requires SAT or ACT 
Notification is by rolling admissions Interview optional Terms begin in fall and 

Sring 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH HA DLEY, MA 01075 Women. $35. 
Requires SAT and three Achievement Tests, including English Composition Sup- 
plementary information required, one teacher and one counscbr recommendation 
required. Deadline: 2/1; Regular notification date: 4/15. Deadhne for first round 
of early decision. 11/15, notification by 12/15 Deadline for second round of Cuf\\ 
decision. 1/15, notification by 2/15 Terms begin in fall and spring 

□ MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN PA 18104 Coed $25 Dead- 
line. 2/15 Requires the SAT and two Achievement Tests, English Composition 
and Mathematics Level 1. Two teacher recommenilations required Writing sample 
required Early decision deadline is 1/15, notifitaiion between 12/15 and 2/1 
Regular notification by 4/1 Terms begin in Sept and Jan 

□ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NY 10003 CiKd ^5 Deadline 
2/1- Requires SAT,> Achievement Tests for Engineering only, i^.^ign language 
recommended. Deadline for an early decision application i\ 11/15, notification 
date IS 12/15 Rolling admissions after 4/1 Regular notification date ts4/l Terms 
l»cgin Sept. and Feb 

□ OBERLIN COLLEGE. OBERLIN, OH 44074 Coed. $35. Deadline. 21 Re- 
quires the SAT or ACT, recommends three Achie\'ement Tests, one of which 
should be English Composition Two teacher recommendations re()uired Dead- 
line for an early decision application is 12/1 or 1/15, notification is 12/15 oi 2/1 
Regular notification date is 4/1. Terms begin in Sept and Feb A one-page Sup- 
plementary Form will be sent upon receip* of each completed Common Applica- 
tion The Common Application will be accepted by the College of Arts and 
Sciences, but not by the Conservatory of Mnsic 

□ OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, CA 90041 Coed. $.^0 Dead- 
hne. 2/1 Early Action deadline 11/15 Requires the SAT or ACT. Achievement 
Tests in three arca:>, ire strongly recommended Recommendations from two teach- 
ers of academic subjects are required, additional sample of written work and sclf- 
recommendation are requesf'd tarly notification is 12/15. rcgul tr notification is 
4/1 Terms begin in mid*Sept . early Jan. and late March Freshmcii admitted in 
Sept only Interview expected of all applicants hving within a reasonable distance 
from Los Angeles (Interview deadline 2/1) 

□ OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVI.RSITY, DELAWARE, OH 43015 Coed $25 Pref- 
erence given to applications completed by 2/17. regular notilication in early April, 
rolling admissions after 5/1 f:arly decision :> by rolling admissions until 1/.^ dead- 
line. SAT or ACT. .'ouii^elor and one teacher evaluation required Terms begin 
late Aug and mid* Jan 

□ PITZERC0LLFGE.CI.AREM0NT,CA9I7II-6II4 Coed. $.^0 Applications 
must be sub.n .ted by 2/15. notification date is 4/1 Campus visit strongK recom- 
mended Requires the SAT or ACT. recommends three Achievement Tests One 
recommendation from a teacher of an academic subject required Deadline for 
early action is 12/1. notification is by 1/1. Term* »>egin Sept and Jan 

□ POMONA COLLFGE, CLAREMONT, ""^ Qi7II Coed $35 Deadline 1/15 
Requires the SAT or ACT. Achievement Tests strongly recommended Two rec- 
ommendations required from teachers oi academic subjects, strongly recommends 
that an additional sample of written work be submitted with application. Further 
elaboration on activities and interests is encouraged Deadline for an early decision 
application is ll/l. notification date is 12/15 ReguLr notification date is early 
A pril. Terms begin 9/3 and 1/18 

□ UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND TACOM A, WA 98416. Coed $25 Dead- 
line. 3/1. SAT or ACT required. Achievement Tests recommended Writi ng san-ple 
required. Two teacher recommendations required. Deadline for an early decision 
application is 11/15. notification date is 12/15. Regular notification is by rolling 
admissions Terms begin 8/.U. 1/18. 

□ RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE. A.SHLAND.VA230()S. Coed $20 Dead- 
line. 3/1 recommended. Early decision deadhne 12/1, notification 12/2(1 Rolhng 
a' j missions beginning in mid -Jan Requires the SAT or ACT CoiMselor evaluation 
required, teacher evaluation recommended Terms begin Sept . Jan and Feb. 



□ RANDOI ni MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. LYNCHBURG, VA 24503 
Women $25 Deadline 2/15 Requires the SAT and Achievement Tests or the 
ACT Three teacher recommendations required Deadline for an early decision 
applicvtion IS 11/15, notification is 12/15 Regular notification is by rolling admis- 
sions Terms begin m Sept and Jan 

□ UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, REDLANDS, CA 92373-0999 Coed $25 
Preference given to applications completed by 3/1 Requires SAT or ACT One 
teaeher and one school/college recommendation required Notification is by rolling 
admission after 11/30 Terms begin Sept., Jan. and Feb 

□ REED COLLEGE. PORTLAND, OR 97202 Coed $30 Deadline 2/15 Re- 
quires the SAT or the ACT, three Achievement Tests (English Composition with 
essay) are recommended but not required ''supplementary information required 
Two teacher recommendations required Two early decision plans Fall Option has 
a 12/1 deadline with a 12/15 notification, and Winter Option has a 2/1 deadline 
with a 2/15 notification Regular notification is in early April Terms begin early 
Sept. and late Jan 

□ RHODES COLLEGE. MEMPHIS, TN 381 12 Coed $25 Deadline 2/1 
Deadhne for early decision is 11/15, notification is 12/15 Requires SAT or ACT 
Supplementary information required, one ieacher and one counselor recommen- 
dation, deadline for receipt is 2/1 Applica*,ion for competitive scholarship and 
financial aid is .icluded with supplementary information Financial Aid Form 
required Regular notification is b> 4/1. Interview expected of all applicants living 
within a reasonable traveling distance of Memphis 

□ RICE UNIVER,SITY, HOUSTON, TX 77251 Coed No fee Deadline 1/15 
Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests (for Science/Enginecnng, English 
Composition, Math 1 or 11, Physics or Chemistry) One teacher recommendation 
required Interview strongly recommended Notification date for early deasion 
apphcation is 12/1 Interim decision notification is 2/1 Regular notification date is 
4/1 Terms begin 8/24 and 1/7. 

□ UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA 23173 Coed $30 Dead- 
line, 2/1 Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests, including English com- 
position and Math, or ACT Deadh le for an early decision application is 11/1,. 
notification is 11/15 Regular notification date is 4/1. Term begins 8/22 CA pertains 
to Richmond College and Westhampt i College. 

□ RIPON COLLEGE, RIPON, WI 54971 Coed $20 Deadline 3/15 Notifica- 
tion IS iiy rolling admission beginning the last week of January Early decision 
deadline is 12/15 and notification is by 1/1 Requires the SAT or ACT and one 
guidance counselor recommendation Terns begin in Aug and Jan 

□ UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, ROCHESTER. NY 14627 Coed $40 
Deadhne 1/15 Requires the SAT or ACT Supplementary information required 
from financial aid applicants, recommended for prospective music majors; dead* 
line 2j\ for finanaal aid applicants and 2/20 for music majors Deadline for an 
early decision application is 11/15, individual requests to 2/1. notification date is 
12/15 or within 3 weeks of completion of application Regular notification is mid- 
March to mid- April Terms begin 9/7 and 1/16 CA pertains to College of Arts & 
Science, College of Engineering and Applied Science, and School of Nursing 

□ ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK, FL 32789 Coed $25 Deadline- 2/ 
15 R».quires the SAT or ACT Deadline for early decision is 11/15, notification 
date IS 12/15 Regular notification is in late March, Terms begin Sept and Feb 

□ ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON. NY I36I7 Coed $30 Deadline 
2/1 Requires the SAT and three Achievement Tests, including English Composi- 
tion. or \CT Supplementary information required, deadline 2/1 Deadlinefor an 
early decision application is 1/1, notification is within three weeks of completing 
application procedures, including interview Regular notification date is 3/15 
Terms begin Sept. and Feb 

□ 57 OLAF COLLEGE. NORTH 'lELD. MN 55057 Coed $20 Deadhne 2/ 
15. Deadline for Early Decision* 11/15; notification 12/1 Requires SAT or ACT. 
One teacher recommendation required Supplementary information required, 
deadline for receipt 2/15 Regular notification is by rolling admissions Terms 
begin Sept . Jan and Feb 

□ SALEM COLLEGE, W INSTON -SALEM, NC 27108 Women $20 Deadline 
none (prefer (2/1) Requires the SAT or ACT Two teacher recommendations 
required Notification is by rolling admissions Terms begin in Sept , Jan andFeb 

□ SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, BRONXVILLE, NY 10798 Coed $30 
Deadline 2/\ Requires three Achievements or ACV or SAT One teacher rec- 
ommendation and one coun.selor recommendation required Notification in early 
April. Deadline for Early Decision 1. 11/15. supplementary information by 12/1,< 
notification by 12/15 Deadhne for Early Decision II 1/1, supplementary infor- 
mation by M5. notification by 2/15 Terms begin in Sept and Jan Interview 
strongly recommended for all apphcants 

□ SCRIPPS COLLEGE. CLAREMONT. LA 9I7II Women $30 Deadline 2/ 
I Requires the SAT or ACT and recommerds three Achievement Tests TNvo 
teachc recommendations required, one must be from an English teacher Coun- 
selor ecommendation also required. Extra credentials (slides of art work, music 
tapes, additional writing samples) encouraged if appropriate Notification date is 
4/1 Deadline for early decision 12/1 . notification date is mid-Dec Terms begin 
in early Sept and midJan 

□ SIMMONS COLLEGE. BOSTON. MA 02II5 Women $35 Terms begin in 
Sept and Jan. Requires SAT and three Achie\ement Tests, including English 
Composition and one teacher and one counselor recommendation Deadline for 
Larly Decision is II 15, notification by 12/15 Deadline for Regular Decision is 21 
1 Notification in early April Jan deadhne 12/1 ACl is accepted in place of the 
College Board Tests 
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S/n n^-^^^.'^n^^'-^^^^'^'' ^^^^'^OGA SPRINGS, NY 12866 Coed $3<; 
Sln^ fc^n hfh ?^"'" ^^"^ 7.^^' recommends three Aeh.evcmcnt fJs'ts 
tions required Financial aid applicants required to obtain and have on file by 2/1 
.rrvynff c .Tnl^ financial aid form Deadlines for early decision application 
arc 12/15 for Fall Plan and 1/15 for Wmtcr Plan, notification apprnx,ma\cTthrcc 
b^in ScpV and Jan'°" ^PP''"*'°"' ^^^"'^^ notification is in ejriy April Terms 

5?i5Tirf AT ^^'l^^^C'^^' ^'^-^ W^""^" 535 Deadline 
it on n? aJ^J- ^t^^"^ three Achievemcnj Tests, -ncluding English Compo- 
?I ?nn L Supplementary information is required One teacher rccommfn- 
dat on and one guidance counselor recommendation are required Deadlme for 

early Apnl notification for regular decision applicants Terms begin in Sept and 

□ THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWAVEE. TN 37375 (popularlv 
.nown as SEWANEE). Coed $25, Deadline. 2/15 Deadline forc Jri.^^m 
application .s 11/15. notification date is 12/15 Requires SAT ^^^^ 
ommendations required, two teachers (one must be an English teacher) plus 
counselor on transenpt Regular notification date not la».r than 4/15 Terms bcgm 
laie Aug ana mid- Jan ^ 

^EfEScTJZ^?L^V^^^^^^^^ BOX 77952, LOS AN- 

GELES CA 90007-0952 U $40 Deadline for Early Action 11/1 First priur- 
sl^or AC^ A .^^^^''"^'^/^ Notification is by rolling admission! Requ;i?s he 
bAT or ACT Achievement Tests recommended Ttrms begin early Sept and early 

0 SOUTHERN MFTHODIST UNIVERSITY, DALLAS TX 75275 Coed $15 
6::^ZLV' ^^''"'h"''^',^.^^^- ^"^''"^ for Early DfciTlfirWin er 

n?S T I ^^^^ P"^ counselor or academic teacher recommendation re- 
tired. Terms begin m Sept. and Jan. 

1 Terms begin Sept , Jan . Feb and June CA pertains to College of Arts and 
nT^^V^'L^Jl^i ^^y,l\'n?A^^^' of Business Administration^ 
?J^^^^^"'^^.n'^ ^A/ZV't^S/ry; SELINGROVE, pa I7870 Coed $25 Sug. 
for Mus.f^ '^nr^^r^ Requires SAT or ACT Supplementary information requJd 
for Music majors Guidance counselor and one teacher recommendation required 

nc.Hlm.Tr ^'^^''"i'' ^"^ ^" recommended 

Deadline for early decision application is 12/15. notification date is 1/15 Regular 
nonficauon ,s by rolling admissions beginning 2/1 Terms begin in early Sept and 

?Jm^l^^n^^^\^?^.^^^I' ^^^^'T^MORF PA I908I Coed $30. Dead- 
line 2/1 Requires the SAT and three Achievement -^^sts. inclu.W English Com- 
lH>s.tK)n (and one Math as .^11 for engineering candidates) IppSarJ in?or. 
mation required Two teacher recommendations required Deadline for earlv 
decisions. 11/15 (fall) and 1/1 (winter), notification dates l^lf all) and ^1 
(winter) Regular notification date is 4/15 Terms begin in eariy Sept and mfd- 

□ TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, FORT WORTH TX 76n9 Coed 

TnT. ntt scholarship candidates Campus visit recommended Scholarship 
^S^l n."if„''?^'^ for early consideration « 11/15. notificat. .n 

by 1/1 Deadline for re^^ .lar decision on 2/1 . notification by 4/1 Final deadline is 
5/1. Terms begin late Aug and mid- Jan u auiint is 

O TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CT 06106 Coed $35 Deadline- 1/15- 
notification in early Apnl Deadhne for early decision Option 1. 12/1 notification 

SAT and the English Composition Achievement Test. Two teacher and one guia. 
ance counselor recommendations required. Terms beam 9/1 ind 1/IK 

^™ui^^rt a'^SI T'a?' '"/""l'?^" '"bjcct and counselor rccommcnition 
required Appl.cat.on deadline for early decision is 11/15 (decision nuilcd 12/11) 
Application deadline 211 (decision 3/31) Term bccins 9/4' ' 

D tulane uNiVERsny. new Orleans, la 70m $25 Deadline 2/1 

™.SV„^ """fication application is if . 

Ho^nr sZ''''k " • ""'""^"O" d"" « 4/15. Deadline for Deans' 

of Am n^rt'?'' "''""p ^'™' "'8'" ^""^ '"'^ CA pertains to 

nnl'inl rA, ?in'^''"^^t Architecture, and Newcomb 

□ USION COLLEGE. SCHENECTADY. NY 12308 Coed $3(; ($35 for accel- 
erated programs in medicine and law). Deadline' 2/| for both early decision and 

Sp^ill's^irrSAx"" ?'r"'"''V P^Srams) Rollil!^ notific'a.lSnrBD 
optional SAT (SAT required for accelerated programs) Requires Fnglish Com- 
position and two other Achievement Tests, or ACT For engm^erinR/scKncc maTh 
plus a seience Achievement Test recommended One teacher recomme rtu n 

^TXie^i^Mr" " " Tc™" 

°Z'l''''i"^'^,"'^'^'^'^^'Ty. VALPARAISO., N463X.' Coed $20 Deadhne 
vanes with individual programs Requires SAT or ACT Notification is by rolling 



sk'Tuld'l'n'll*^"?'":!!."* Under "special college or division." the applicant 
Admin, ?rt.,o,^ n"'> S""*'"!- Arts and Sciences, Business 

A ./I .ii J; Eng'icering, or Nursing Terms begin late Aug and earlv Jan 
□ VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY TO .?72?2 Coed $% 

Tnif/nr Ar4 k / Scholarship application de.-dlinc. 1/15 Requires the SAT 
i,^nm/nd^;„ Achievement Tests required prior to enrollment School ree- 
oininendation required; teacher recommendation optional Supplementary infor- 

« lTo Term's h,^:;=i'' '"'k''''"^^''','='''™ ^PP''""™ "'1 notification date 
Sc cn«s ^"^ P^"-""' •» College of Arts and 

Sciences, School of E^glnl ering. George ftabody College for Teachers (Education 
and Human Development). Blair School of Music (tauLation 

?5 Reai;!res?AV-^^^K'""f?'^""'^- C«<i $30. Deadline. 1/ 

rn„„. ?. ^ ^"^ Achievement Tests One teacher and one guidance 
virrtommenTH^P^'r «"<'"8 "mple require^d Inter- 
5 aPPl'"""" deadline is 1/15. and notification 

iZ^Zo ^ a' '""P.* of ""icntials Regular notification is by mid-April 
Terms begin in late Aug and mid-Jan 

n ^^f^^fOREST UNIVERSITY. WINSTON-SALEM. NC 27109 Coed $25 
Dead ine' 1/15 Early decision deadhne Get 15. notificat on early Nov Requires 
S^^Jnllni'"."" NJ)- Achievement Tests recommended 

Sa?^no nfi? ni^Tf '"^j;"'"'^'.'! '^T recommendation required 

nwA^lStwnTn^^?,^!',^^''"'^^''^ Terms begin in late Aug andmid-Jan 
l7ne^m^A??^^^r™^i^°£^""^^''™"''^'«O2/6;0 C(^d. $25 Dcad- 
me hr . r!i ^'P '^J^ valuations recommended Dead- 

line for early decision is 12/1. notification by 12/15. candidate must reply by I/I5 

iX'and la'™ " ^'P'^ dateTs/lTm/begfn 

$°25"'DeTne-T^A't'' ''K f^^'/P^": LEXINGTON. VA 24450 Coed 
sitfon rw,.h nr .K Achievement Tests including English Co.npo- 

Deadl ne f^r L* ? '^'^ r«ommendatio.,s required 

Deadline for an early decision application is 12/1. notification date is 12/15 Rce- 
n teTn,", '^^"/'y '^P"' begin 9/7. 1/4 and 4/18. * 

S ''d''^ ^'•^/S^' '4t'«0R/l, NY 13026. Women $25 Priority deadline 
l„ l '^Cr Early decision deadline 1/31.. notification one 

month after comi^eted application received Two teacher recommenda o^s re 

?n1cmiw"R''„7r^"« «"'<iance counselor rceommendation 

interview Regular notification is by 4/15 Terms bccin Scni ^nA c»k 

i?nc"'f/^5T^ '^N/^'£«5/n: M/oafrov^^^cmVcVd"'^^ 

inc 1/15 Requires the SAT (and three Achievements) or ACT Two teacher 

1/'??";,™^';' "=3"""' ''"^y d"-™" application °s ^tion 

1 15. notification date is 12/15 Deadline for Option II is 1/15. notifieatioTdate 

IS 2/15 Regular notification date is 4/15 Term begins 9n 

a WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE. WESTMINSTER. MD 21157 Coed 

ooLnal "ZhlT'"?;''''''/'''"''" ^^■^ °' ACT Teacher recommendation 
optional Modified rolling admissions; application deadlines arc 12/15. 2/15 and 

Note WMc i'": 'T "^f; 'i'adl.ne Terms begin in Sept and Feb 

uation ™- one time before grad- 

SeEo^'slr88^^n^f,^?,''™,''; ^'-^ "^^0* "^'P™"* fi«< 
tSb o^ACT oL ff"h" ^'1.'"'".^ 2/1 RequirestheSATand two Achievement 
reauired fo^fZ fIkh . ^^"l^ ^ ^"^^^ '""^"er recommendations 
A^DtonB for fir„f 1* '"'*"2 """P" '"^""^^ addition to essay. 

FAF oLdln fTZ l^lT' '"''™' f'"^""^' A'd form m addition to 

1/1 r H ^^f'y.d'CB'on application is 12/1, notification date is before 

n wnfrtAT^^I'l^r '^P"' Terms bejin 9/9 and 1/25 
a WHITMAN COLLEGE. WALLA WALLA. WA 99362 Coed $30 Deadline 

u^red Dni'nTr ^" ''^■^"^ Supplementary nfoJmanon 

STLmrbegm'^27and''.6"'"'" " » 

QWIl.LAm.TJE UNIVERSITY. SALEM. OR9730I Coed $25 Deadline 3/ 
ionfi?n", ^'^T,'?^ '^F '••^"y decision application ,sT;Sl5 

notification date is 1/10 Regular notification date is 4/1 Terms begin 9/1 and 1/ 

^ WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE. GENEVA. NY 14456 Women $?5 rCn,,,,!, 
natc with Hobart College for Men) Deadline irS Requtcr^^rSAT d'Ing ith 
Composition Achievement Test (EN or ES acccptable?or ACT Two teachc^ c 

DoSoTirm''T.''r''''!'''™^"S''''''"'''"' D'adlincforanearlydecision 
application IS 1/1.. notification is within 2 weeks of completion of application 

r -V /^MM^ m^^^^ AP"' Terms begin 9/9, 1/4 and 3/28 

hne l/is R • "'■■f^il^ WILUAMSTOWN. MA 01267. Coed $40 Dead- 
h"' lid b. pSXih">i'" ^^1 Achievement Tests, one of which 
Should be hnghsh a-er reference required, deadline 1/15 One teacher recom- 

tTon ;r?s'fS'i5'p ^" applications 11/15 not ficT 

jLn a^d Feb ^ noMfication date is early April Terms begin in Sept . 

?R^au^«siT"?t??-'A'^''' OH 44691 Coed $25. Deadline 3/ 

. . .7, . °ne teacher r-commendation required Regular notifi- 
n °W«ry?r£ - 'p vr^r »vi'/fx!'e'?" " Terms begin Aug anS Jan 
c Jd !•.<; S n "^^.'^[^f™"^ IN.STITUTE. WdCESTER. MA 01609 
S^tr L?u.fr'' '^^'f""" ^'^T and three Achievement Tests (Math. 
r™ui red oSn TP"'",'"".' ^7, seience) is 

rl^^ n , ? notification date is 1/1 Regular noti- 

ficationdateis4/l. Icrms begin in late Aug and mid-Jan 



